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Men have now become so familiar 
with the paradox, that it scarcely 
gives rise to a remark, when we find, 
as we commonly do, the greatest 
lovers of democracy also the greatest 
admirers of tyrants. The solution of 
this apparent mystery is found in the 
natural division of the human race 
into two great classes—the lovers of 
order, of subordination, of legitimacy ; 
and the admirers of ultra-freedom, 
of an unrestrained popular will,—in 
short, of legitimacy. The adherents 
of this latter opinion often shew 
themselves ready to defend almost 
any crime, if only it were committed 
against a lawful sovereign; and, 
though professed champions of liberty, 
they universally idolise the vain and 
selfish despot, Buonaparte, BECAUSE 
he became a monarch in defiance of all 
divine and all human laws. Hence, 
while virtuous and honourable men 
are found alike among monarchists, 
aristocrats, and republicans ; we may 
generally feel sure that we are deal- 
ing with a man of blunted moral 
perceptions and unsafe propensities, 
when we come in contact with an 
admirer of the Corsican usurper. 

One of these writers is now before 
us. We have sufficiently described 
his work in the last few sentences ; 
and shall take no further notice of it, 
than to single out for serious discus- 
sion a few passages which bear upon 
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a topic on which we consider that full 
justice has never been done to the 
greatest man of modern times. ‘That 
topic is, THE BattLe or WATERLOO. 

A succession of writers, some 
French, some English, have come 
before the public within the last 
twenty years, all contributing more 
or less of misrepresentation to this 
page in modern history ; and we re- 
gret to say that the few competent his- 
torians, such as Sir Walter Scott and 
Mr. Lockhart, who have in general 
done justice to the main narrative, 
have in this particular point fallen 
lamentably short. Hence it is, pro- 
bably, that the Buonapartist now 
before us is emboldened to go some- 
what farther than others had ae 
done; and to represent in a work 
which, from its numerous and valu- 
able pictorial illustrations, must com- 
mand a considerable sale, that little 
or no honour was reaped by either 
England or her great commander on 
that well-fought field ! 

The three points which are adroitly 
put forward by Mr. Horne, and 
which, if admitted by the reader, 
must lead to this conclusion, are 
these :— 

1. That the two opposing armies 
on the 18th of June—the French, and 
the Anglo-Belgian, irrespective of the 
Prussians — were of equal strength ; 
or, that if any preponderance ex- 


* The History of Napoleon, Edited by R. H. Horne. In 2 vols. royal 8yo. 
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isted, it was on the side of the Eng- 
lish. 

. That the Duke of Wellington, 
- the army under his contmand, 
were nevertheless “ beaten to a stand- 
still,” and were only “saved” by the 
arrival of the Prussians. 

That Buonaparte’s final defeat 
was owing to his not being properly 
supported by Grouchy, and to the 
Duke’s being more than amply sup- 
ported by Blucher. 

It is abundantly clear, that he who 
fully credits these three statements, 
must believe, that neither the Duke 
of Wellington nor the British army 
gathered any laurels at Waterloo. 
ut each one of these allegations: we 
intend to meet by a direct negative ; 
and we feel no doubt of being able 
to shew the fallacy of the whole re- 
presentation. We begin with the 
first point, namely,— 


The Comparative Strength of the two 
ermies, on the 18th of June, 1815. 
Mr. Horne’s statements are as fol- 
1 » 
lows :— 


“ Scarcely any two historians agree 
upon the point; for the French differ 
from the English, and from each other ; 
and it is the same with our own writers. 
This circumstance seems to have been 
felt of late years in England ; and, as if 
to settle the dispute, it ‘has been tacitly 
decided to agree that the numbers were 
equal on both sides,_namely, seventy 
thousand, It may be proper to say, 
that none of the French eee agree 
in this estimate.”—P, 3 


Here the reader is taught to be- 


lieve, that the English historians 
would gladly compound for a belief, 
that the two armies were of equal 
strength; but that none of the 
French admit this to have been the 
case. 

A little farther on, we are in- 
formed, that on commencing the en- 
gagement Buonaparte said, “ The ene- 
my’s army is superior to ours by 
nearly a fourth.” And the writer 
adds :—“ It seems unlikely that he 
should have overrated the enemy's 
force.” Thus, by first remarking, 
that the English Sitestaies admit an 
equality, but that none of the French 
writers allow this to have been the 
case ; and then introducing this al- 
leged observation of Buonaparte’s, 
with a remark tending to esta- 
blish its truth, Mr. Horne contrives 
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to leave an impression on the reader's 
mind, that in all probability, without 
including the Prussians, the Anglo- 
Belgian army was superior in force 
to that under the command of the 
usurper. 

The truth is, that this pretended 
“ saying” is a mere fragment of that 
elaborate fiction, the Historical Me- 
moirs, Book IX., which was written 
at St. Helena, by Buonaparte, in 1818, 
for the express purpose of wiping 
off the disgrace of Waterloo, and of 
making it appear that he was merely 
overpowered on the 18th of June 
by vastly superior numbers. Of the 
character of that work we shall say 
more presently. Let us first begin 
by collecting together the ascertained 
facts of the case. 

Now, on one side of the question 
there will not be the least difficulty. 
The British force on the ficld of 
Waterloo is as fully and as satisfac- 
torily ascertained as any one historical 
fact can be. 

The principal account of the bat- 
tle, which was produced in England 
at the time, was the Circumstantial 
Details, compiled and published by 
Mr. Booth. That work was little 
else than a collection of all the facts, 
accredited statements, and official 
documents, connected with the his- 
tory of the campaign, that the editor 
could get together. Among other 
details, it naturally occurred to him 
to apply in the proper quarter for 
an authorised account of the actual 
strength of the British army on the 
day of battle. This document ap- 
pears in the later editions of the 
work ; it is dated “ Adjutant-General’s 
Offic e,” and it is headed,— 

‘ Effective Strength of the several 
Regiments of the Br itish Army, pre- 
sent at the Battle of Waterloo, June 
18, 1815.” 

Of the genuine character of this 
yiece of evidence no doubt can exist. 
Ko controversy had then been raised, 
no discussion was carrying on, nor 
could any motive exist, for the con- 
cealment of the truth or the fabrica- 
tion of a falsehood, even were such 
tricks imaginable in our public 
offices. But what does this docu- 
ment state ? 

Each regiment is separately given ; 
but it is needless here to go into these 
details. The totals, or “general re- 
sults, are as follows :— 
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British Infuntry....+.++ 17,616 

Do. Cavalry ......66 5,945 

Do. Artillery........ 5,434 
28,995 

German Legion, Infantry 3,880 

Do. Cavalry 2,274 

Do. Artillery 625 
6,779 

9,512 

1,135 
—— 10,447 
Belgian, Brunswick, and Nassau 22,000 


Hanoverian Infantry.... 
Do. Cavalry .... 


Total on the field ...... 68,221 


A detachment of 6000 men, apart 
from the above, was posted on the 
Ilalle road, to prevent any irruption 
on Brussels by that route; but this 
corps of observation never came eyen 
in sight of the field of Waterloo. 

The British or Anglo - Belgian 
army, then, consisted of 28,995 British 
and 6772 of the German Legion,— 
together, 35,774, all of whom might 
be considered good troops; and 32,000 
Belgian, Hanoverian, &c., who were 
not to be relied on in a contest 
with an equal number of the French 
army. 

The importance of keeping this 
classification of the army in view is 
fully admitted by Buonaparte himself 
in his Historical Memoirs, Book IX. 
He says at page 127 — 

“*The French army was only sixty-nine 
thousand strong, but still ‘victory ap- 
peared to be certain. These sixty-nine 
thousand were good troops ; whereas, in 
the enemy’s army, the English only, 
amounting to forty thousand at most, 
could be reckoned as such.” 


And at page 61 he says— 


“The force of these armies should not 
be estimated by a mere comparison of the 
numbers; because the allied army was 
composed of troops more or less efficient ; 
so that an Englishman might be counted 
for one Frenchman ; but two Dutchmen, 
or soldiers of the confederation, for one 
Frenchman.” 


And this estimate was fully borne 
out by the facts. A large proportion 
of the Belgians and Hanov erians, &c. 
in the Duke of W ellington’s army 
were of scarcely any use. Several 
reg eiments ran away, or got into the 
rear, and the battle was fought i in the 
main by the five-and- thirty thousand 
men of the British army and the Ger- 
man legion. Taking, therefore, Buo- 
naparte’s own method of estim: iting 


the Duke's army, we should say that 
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it was formed of 35,000 British and 
other good troops, and of 32,000 Bel- 
gians, &c., estimated by Buonaparte 
as being equal to only 16,000 of his 
own army. Viewed in this light, the 
army under the Duke of Welling- 
ton, estimated on Buonaparte’s own 
mode of reckoning, would be said to 
be 68,000 men apparently, but having 
only an efficient strength equal to 
51,000. 

We now turn to the other side of 
the question, and proceed to inquire 
what was the force brought into the 
field by Buonaparte against the allied 
army on the 18th of June? And 
at the onset we must remark, that 
not only have the leading English 
writers shewn an inertness in seek- 
ing out the truth on this point, but 
they have committed the further and 
egregious blunder, of admitting as a 
credible document, the work declared 
by Marshal Grouchy himself to be a 
collection of falsehoods—the auda- 
cious Historical Memoirs, Book IX. 

This volume was compiled at St. 
Helena by the defeated commander, 
years after the event, and at a dis- 
tance from all authentic records._ -Its 
main object is, to claim for himself 
the whole glory of Waterloo, and to 
deny to the English general the least 
share of eredit on the score of his 
defeat. It labours to effect this by 
means of two series of false repre- 
sentations: first, that the French 
army at Waterloo was merely over- 
powered by vastly superior numbers ; 
and secondly, that even this misfor- 
tune arose from the blunders of 
Grouchy and other generals. 

The first point—the making it ap- 
pear that the French force was greatly ' 
inferior to that by which it was op- 
posed—is contrived by inventing, at 
a great distance from all the records, 
a totally new representation of the 
force under Buonaparte on June 18, 
The whole of the elaborate state- 
ments appended to that volume for 
the above purpose are at entire va- 
riance with all the French accounts 
previously published. Is it reasonable 
then to give credit to a fabrication 
like this, got up with great art, but 
no honesty, years afterwards, for an 
obvious purpose ; against the admis- 
sions and declarations of various 
French generals, and even of Buona- 
parte himself, made and published aé 
the very time of the event ? 
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For instance—1. Coster, the guide 
employed by Buonaparte, testifies that 
those in the French army with whom 
he conversed, stated, without hesita- 
tion, that they crossed the frontier 
150,000 strong. This of itself is 
slight evidence, but 

2. The most authentic and most 
respectable French account of the 
campaign, the Relation of an Eye- 
witness, published in Paris shortly 
after the battle, states the force of 
the entire French army as being 
“150,000 effective men.” This pro- 
duction was the leading French 
account of the battle, and it went 
through many editions; but we 
never heard that any one of the 
generals who commanded in the 
French army challenged the truth 
of his statement, or ventured to say, 
“You have reckoned our army at 
150,000, men whereas we had only 
122,000.” 

3. Marshal Ney, in his letter to 
Fouché, dated June 26, 1815, in vin- 
dication of his own conduct, distinct] 
states the first corps of the Punk 
army to have been “ from 25,000 to 
30,000 strong.” 

4. Lacroix, chief of the staff of the 
second corps, in a letter read in the 
Chamber of Representatives, July 3, 
1815, speaks of that corps, also, as 
having been 25,000 strong.* 

5. But chiefly Buonaparte himself, 
in his own bulletin of the battle of 
the 18th, says, “ The enemy's force 
was upwards of 90,000 men; ours, 
less numerous”—an expression so 
exceedingly cautious, as evidently to 
mean only that the French army did 
not exceed 90,000—that it was in- 
ferior, but barely inferior, to the 
allied army, which he had just be- 
fore reckoned at 95,000. 

All these French declarations be- 
ing on record, what are we to think 
of an account of the campaign, com- 
piled, years afterwards, by the de- 
feated general, with a view to pal- 
liate his defeat ; and in which every 
one of these statements, though made 
at the time, and by parties who were 
all concerned in the affair, are at once 
put aside; and an altogether new 
and greatly reduced estimate of the 
French army is for the first time 
produced ? 

The whole army, as it passed the 
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frontier, is set down as 122,000 only, 
instead of 150,000, as heretofore. 

The first corps, declared by Mar- 
shal Ney to have been “ from 25,000 
to 30,000 strong,” is coolly set down 
as being only 16,500 foot, and 1400 
cavalry. 

The second corps, declared by the 
chief of its own staff to have been 
25,000, is sometimes given as 17,900, 
and sometimes as 21,200. 

The whole French army at Wa- 
terloo, which Buonaparte himself, 
when dictating his bulletin, could 
only venture to reckon at “less than 
90,000,” is now, in “ Book IX.” un- 
hesitatingly alleged to have consisted 
of no more than 68,650 men! 

In every particular, then, Buona- 
parte’s revised and reduced estimate, 
made at St. Helena years after the 
event, contradicts the evidence given 
at the time by the best-informed 
French witnesses. But it does more; 
it contradicts itself. 

This is a very common failing with 
fabricators of elaborate falsehoods. It 
would require a mind of extraordi- 
nary caution, and of almost super- 
human skill in dressing up a state- 
ment, to go into a variety of detailed 
accounts, extending over a whole 
volume, and all radically untrue, 
without being betrayed into frequent 
inconsistencies. It is only truth which 
is naturally and necessarily consistent 
with itself. 

The inconsistencies of “ Book IX.” 
are numerous and manifest. We will 
mention one or two of them. 

1. In one of Buonaparte’s reduced 
statements of his aggregate force at 
Waterloo (Book IX. p. 128), by 
which he contrives to reduce his 
numbers to 68,650 men, he sets 
down— 


Cavalry of the Guard .... 4000 
3d corps of Cavalry . 3000 
4th corps of Cavalry...... 5000 


But if we turn to an elaborate table 
of the “ Organisation of the Army,” 
which occurs at p. 356 of the same 
volume (Table F.), we find the same 
corps thus stated,— 

Cavalry of the Guard .... 4000 


3d corps of Cavalry ...... 3400 
4th corps of Cavalry...... 3400 


When, however, in a hasty moment, 


* Morning Chronicle, July 8, 1615. 
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Buonaparte speaks of these same three 
corps in action, at p. 158, he says, 
“ These twelve thousand select horse 
performed prodigies of valour.” 

2. The first corps of his army, 
which Ney declares to have been 
from 25,000 to 30,000 strong, is put 
down in this reduced statement, at 
p- 128, as having 16,500 infantry. 
In the more elaborate table (Table 
F.), it appears to have had 19,200; 
and this is borne out by a positive 
statement at pp. 31-35,—“ The first 
corps was composed of four divisions 
of infantry, consisting each of four 
regiments. * * * The regiments 
had in general but two battalions ; 
each battalion consisting of 600 men, 
present and under arms.” 

3. The second corps, which its chief, 
Lacroix, declares to have had 25,000 
men, is set down at p. 71 of the 
Memoir, as having only 19,800 in- 
fantry. At pp. 95 and 97, it is quietly 
augmented to 21,000! Having thirty- 
six battalions, it must, according to 
the declarations twice or thrice made, 
that the battalions sent into the field 
had been completed to 600 men each, 
have had an infantry of 21,600. 

Nor are these discrepancies to 
be accounted for by the losses sus- 
tained at Ligny or Quatre Bras, for 
these losses are deducted from the 
foot of the account. Still less do 
they arise from deficiencies in the 
ranks, for it is expressly declared 
that all the battalions had been com- 
pleted up to 600 men each, and that 
an addition of 240 men to each bat- 
talion was preparing, and would have 
joined by the Ist of July. 

The statements, then, of the “ His- 
torical Memoir, Book LX.” are incon- 
sistent and self-contradictory ; and 
they are at variance with all former 
French accounts. The various state- 
ments of French authorities, which 
we have already cited, mutually 
agree with each other, and esta- 
blish the strongest probability of 
the facts in which they all coincide. 
The Eye-witness, who published the 
chief French account, estimates the 
whole anny at 150,000. This would 
have given Grouchy a force of 
from 40,000 to 45,000, and have left 
Buonaparte from 85,000 to 90,000, 
after deducting 15,000 for the losses 
sustained on the 16th. Count Fla- 


* Chamber of Representatives, June 22, 1815. 
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haut’s estimate of Grouchy’s force, 
as being 40,000 after the engagement 
of the 18th,* strictly agrees with this ; 
and so does Ney’s declaration that 
the Ist corps was 25,000 to 30,000 
strong; and Lacroix’s that the 2d 
was 25,000. But the main proof lies 
in Buonaparte’s own bulletin. In- 
stantly on his return from the field, 
he sits down and dictates this state- 
ment, and thus does he describe the 
two armies :— 


“ We estimated the force of the English 
army at 80,000 men. We supposed that 
the Prussian corps which might be in 
line towards the right, might be 15,000. 
The enemy’s force, then, was upwards of 
90,000 men ; ours, less numerous.” 


This was the language of a defeated 
general, as desirous as it was possible 
for man to be of palliating his own 
defeat. If he could have dared to 
have represented his own army as 
decidedly inferior to that by which 
he had been defeated, would he not 
have done so? Assuredly he would. 
If he could have asserted a difference 
of 10,000 in their respective amounts, 
would he not have very explicitly 
stated it? Beyond all question. But 
what is the fair and obvious meaning 
of his words? He gives the Duke of 
Wellington 95,000 men,—he repeats, 
that “ the enemy’s force was upwards 
of 90,000 ;” and then, in the softest 
tone possible, adds, “ Ours, less nu- 
merous.” The plain meaning of 
which is, “ Ours, not upwards of 
90,000.” A more explicit admission 
that his own force approached 90,000 
— was scurcely less than that num- 
ber—it would be difficult to im- 
agine, as emanating from a beaten 
general. 

The whole of these various state- 
ments, then, — Buonaparte’s own, 
Ney’s, Flahaut’s, Lacroix’s, and the 
chief French narrator’s, all given at 
the time, and by parties fully aware 
of the facts,—all these statements 
entirely agree with each other ; and 
their united testimony entirely over- 
throws the fiction invented at St. 
Helena in 1818. The French army, 
at Waterloo, there is no room to 
doubt, consisted of very nearly, and 
probably quite, 90,000 men, of the 
best troops that France ever sent into 
the field. More than 12,000 infantry 
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of the Imperial guard ;* 5000 cavalry 
of the guard, and 7000 cuirassiers, 
formed of themselves such a body of 
select and powerful troops as scarcely 
ever before suffered defeat. The 
army of the Duke of Wellington, on 
the other hand, consisted of 18,000 
British infantry, 6000 British cavalry, 
and a mixed body of 40,000 Germans, 
Belgians, Dutch, &c. &c., of whom 
the greater part were mere militia. 

And it is this clear disparity of 
force which entirely explains two 
expressions, attributed respectively 
to the two generals. The Duke is 
known to have written to Blucher on 
the 17th, to say that he would give 
battle, if he, Blucher, would support 
him with one corps. Buonaparte, on 
the other hand, when he saw the 
British in position, on the morning of 
the 18th, exclaimed, “ Ah! I have 
them, then, these English !” 

But these expressions are utterly 
irreconcilable with common sense, 
on the supposition that the British 
army alone was equal to a combat 
with the French. 

Can any one suppose that the 
Duke, who had driven twenty French 
armies before him, would now desire 
unnecessarily to divide the henour 
of victory with the Prussians; or 
that he would have asked their aid 
at all, if he had mustered already 
man for man with Buonaparte’s 
army? 

Or can it be imagined that Buona- 
parte would have looked upon an 
army of superior force to his own, 
commanded by the man who had 
defeated all his marshals, as a prey 
ready to be seized upon ? 

But realise the fact, that the Duke 
knew that he had not 40,000 men on 
whom he could rely, to oppose to 
90,000 of the best troops in France ; 
while Buonaparte was equally aware 
that there were not 18,000 British 
foot, nor quite 6000 British horse, on 
the field; and we understand at once 
why the Corsican reckoned on an 
easy conquest: while the cautious 
English general claimed the friendly 
aid, which, if he could have mustered 
30,000 British bayonets, he would 
never have accepted. 

Thus much on the first point,— 
the alleged equality of the British 
and French armies, or even superi- 
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ority of the former, without the in- 
tervention of the Prussians. We 
pass on to the other two allegations. 

Of the three falsehoods upon which 
Buonaparte relied in his Historical 
Memoirs, Book IX., for restoring 
to him the honours of the day at 
Waterloo, —the first was a grossly 
inaccurate statement of the respective 
strength of the two armies. The 
second is the assertion that previous 
to the arrival of the Prussians, the 
British army was, to all intents and 
purposes, beaten. The third, that 
the French were overpowered, at last, 
through the fault of Grouchy, in 
not coming to his master’s aid ; while 
the Duke of Wellington’s success, 
and indeed his escape from utter 
ruin, was owing solely to his being 
assisted by his allies beyond all rea- 
sonable expectation. 

The second of these assertions — 
that the British army was beaten at 
Waterloo, and only rescued by the 
Prussians—is adopted by Mr. Horne 
in his Life of Buonaparte, now before 
us, from the Historical Memoirs, Book 
IX. And we trace in the writings 
of men of a far higher character than 
Mr. Horne, proofs of a certain amount 
of credence being given to this Me- 
moir, notwithstanding its having been 
characterised by Grouchy himself, 
the best judge of its merits, as a 
romance, stuffed with fictions and 
groundless imaginations. Now what 
strikes us as most remarkable is, 
that no one seems to have thought 
of laying side by side Buonaparte’s 
account of the battle of Waterloo 
written at St. Helena three years 
after the event, and Buonaparte’s ac- 
count of the same battle written at 
Paris only three days after its oc- 
currence. Any one who takes the 
trouble to do this, discovers at once 
that the St. Helena story, the Histo- 
rical Memoir, Book IX., contains a 
number of most important statements, 
which were wholly wanting in the 
earlier narrative. And as these, if 
true at all, must have been equally 
true and equally known to Buonaparte 
in 1815 as in 1818, and could not pos- 
sibly have been omitted in his narra- 
tive; it follows that these alleged facts 
can be nothing else than inventions 
which sprang up in his mind during 
his confinement at St. Helena, and 


— 


* Said to be 14,000, in Table E. of the Historical Memoir. 
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which were then put forth in a portly 
volume as exhibiting the onl dr 
racter of the contest at Waterloo ! 
We shall presently see how entirely 
these discrepancies destroy the cha- 
racter of the later document; shew- 
ing it to be nothing else than an 
elaborate excuse for losing a battle, 
built upon alleged circumstances 
which never in reality occurred at all. 

Touching this absurd allegation, 
that the British army was beaten at 
Waterloo, it is very natural that we 
should ask,—when, at what hour of 
the day, or period of the engagement, 
was it thus discomfited ? 

The answer to this inquiry at once 
shews that the whole is a fiction. 
Buonaparte’s own bulletin, written im- 
mediately after the battle, distinctly 
asserts that at the close of the day, 
“after eight hours’ fire, and charges 
of infantry and cavalry, all the army 
saw with joy the battle gained and 
the field of battle in our power.” 
This was at eight o'clock, for the 
battle began at twelve. The same 
bulletin then goes on to state how, 
at half-past eight, from the failure of 
one charge, a panic arose among the 
French troops, and general confusion 
ensued. But it says not one word of 
the Prussians as having caused this 
calamity. 

Turn we to the Historical Memoir, 
Book IX., and there we are told, at 
page 159, that it was not at eight, 
but at seven in the evening that “the 
victory was gained” by the French 
army; and that it was immediately 
after, or rather about this time, that 
“the victory was snatched from it,” 
not, as the bulletin had alleged, by 
“a sudden panic,” but by the arrival 
of Marshal Blucher with 30,000 
fresh troops. Here is another and 
totally different account of how and 
when the battle was gained by the 
French. 

But, at another page of the very 
same volume, we are favoured with 
a third and wholly different account. 
At p. 370 we find it declared that 
the French had gained the battle 
“until five in the evening,” “ when 
Blucher’s corps arrived on the field.” 
Yet, at p. 168, it is plainly confessed 
that Blucher did not arrive on the 
field till sunset, or rather after eight 
o'clock! The simple truth is, that as 
the French never gained the battle at 
all, they may just as rationally, and as 
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truly, fix upon seven as upon eight ; 
or upon five as either. ‘They never 
broke, or moved, and in the least 
degree changed, the English line. 
Where the British troops were drawn 
up in the morning, there, or within 
a few yards, they stood at eight in 
the evening ; aa then, for the first 
time, obeyed the command to change 
their position ; but that command was 
given in the single expressive word 
“Forwarp!” 

What Buonaparte means by having 
beaten them is, that by Acs rules of 
war they ought to have ran away. 
But they were of a different opinion ; 
and the end of the whole squabble 
was, that as they could not be pre- 
vailed on to run away, he ran away 
himself! 

We feel a degree of shame when 
we find a writer bearing an English 
name, eagerly picking up and retail- 
ing against his countrymen these 
miserable fictions, the creations of 
Buonaparte’s restless and morbid 
vanity. Mr. Horne tells us that “ the 
British were beaten to a stand-still.” 
It so happens, that in this particular 
case this phrase is nothing else than 
a contradiction in terms. 

The Duke of Wellington was 
fighting for “a stand-still,”—to bring 
Buonaparte to a “ stand-still ;’—and 
in this he would have succeeded, 
even without Blucher’s, though, per- 
haps, not without Bulow’s aid. 

‘The time had not arrived, on the 
15th of June, for the purposed move- 
ment of the English and Prussian 
armies upon the French frontier. 
Neither the Duke nor the Prussian 
marshal had any intention of stirring 
from their cantonments for some 
weeks tocome. Suddenly, they hear 
that Buonaparte is over the frontier 
with a picked army of 150,000 men. 
Much has since been said of a “ sur- 
prise ;” but the plain fact is, that 
before the usurper had marched 
many miles, or approached any one 
place of importance, the English and 
Prussians arrested his march. A 
battle is fought, in which he clearly 
has the advantage ; but in four-and- 
twenty hours after, his antagonists 
are again drawn up in his front. The 
Duke takes up a position on the 
Brussels road ; and in effect says to 
Buonaparte, You shall go no farther. 
The French commander manceuvres 
to amuse the Prussians, while he hopes 
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to crush the Anglo-Belgian army by 
a vastly superior force. ‘To be foiled 
in this object —to find the British at 
eight in the evening just where they 
were at eight in the morning —is de- 
FSeatto him, not tothem. They fought 
to arrest his further progress ; he, to 
force his way to Brussels; whence 
he purposed to issue, that very night, 
proclamations to all Belgium, dated 
from “ Our palace of Lacken.” His 
proclamations were turned into waste 
paper; the dinner prepared at Brus- 
sels for his reception by a secret friend 
was spoiled:— He it was that was 
“ beaten to a stand-still ;’ and this, 
not by Blucher’s arrival, but by the 
Duke's own army with Bulow’s aid. 
The arrival of Blucher and his corps 
changed the defeat into an utter an- 
nihilation ; but before his appearance 
on the field, the British general had 
beaten the French army, in spite of 
its great physical superiority, “to a 
stand-still,” which, to Buonaparte, 
was in itself utter ruin. 

We pass on, lastly, to the third and 
most current of all the pretences set 
up by Buonaparte and his admirers ; 
namely,— 

That he lost the battle through the 
blameable inertness of Grouchy ; while 
the victory claimed by the English was 
solely attributable to the interposition 
of the Prussians in their behalf. 

This has been the standing excuse 
with all the admirers of Buonaparte 
for a long time past ; and it has been 
so often repeated and so faintly re- 
pelled, that it begins now to find a 
place in the histories of the day. In 
Mr. Horne’s narrative it appears at 
full length. Yet is this pretext, 
when fairly examined, found to be 
destitute of the least basis, either in 
fact or in rational theory. 

It is absolutely contrary to the 
facts of the case. It is an after 
invention, excogitated at St. Helena, 
long after the event; having never 
occurred to Buonaparte himself when 
he dictated his bulletin of the pro- 
ceedings of the day. 

Again we detect the falsehood, by 
merely comparing the story concocted 
at St. Helena in 1818, with the bul- 
letin issued in June 1815. 

If we read the account given in the 
Historical Memoirs, Book IX., two 
allegations are made especially promi- 
nent:—1. That the appearance of 
even Bulow’s Prussian corps on the 
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field was a great surprise to Buona- 
parte ; and, 2d. That he was, during 
the whole day, expecting and calcu- 
lating upon assistance from Grouchy, 
in which he was entirely and shame- 
fully disappointed. On these two cir- 
cumstances,—the unforeseen arrival 
of Bulow’s corps, and the non-ap- 
pearance of the expected aid from 
Grouchy,—the whole defeat is made 
to turn. 

The moment, however, any candid 
and truth-seeking man turns to Buo- 
naparte’s own bulletin, written three 
days after the battle, he detects, with 
indignation, the shameless deception 
attempted to be practised. He there 
finds Buonaparte himself, in describ- 
ing his opening arrangements, at nine 
o'clock in the morning of the 18th, 
using these words,— 

“« The sixth corps, under the order of 
Count Lobau, was destined to proceed in 
the rear of our right, to oppose a Prussian 
corps, which appeared to have escaped 
Marshal Grouchy, and to intend to fall 
upon our right fiank ; an intention which 
had been made known to us by our reports, 
and by the letter of a Prussian general, 
inclosing an order of battle, and which 
was taken by our light troops.” 


And again, in estimating the force 
of the Duke’s army, he says, “ We 
supposed that the Prussian corps, 
which might be in line towards the 
right, might be 15,000 men.” 

The pretence, therefore, used in 
the Historical Memoir, that the ap- 
pearance of Bulow was unforeseen 
by Buonaparte, is proved by his own 
bulletin to be utterly false ; nay, he 
seems to have taken pains by antici- 
pation to convict himself of false- 
ae for another expression of the 
bulletin is, “ The Prussian division, 
whose movement had been foreseen, 
then engaged,” &c. 

The simple truth is, that Bulow’s 
corps formed part of the Duke of 
Wellington’s array, or order of battle. 
He had only determined to give battle, 
notwithstanding Buonaparte’s superi- 
ority of force, upon receiving a pledge 
from Blucher that one corps of the 
Prussian army should join his left 
wing. And this arrangement, as 
Buonaparte himself confessed, had 
come to his knowledge by an inter- 
cepted dispatch. Instead, therefore, 
of the appearance of Bulow on the 
field of battle being any surprise to 
Buonaparte, the complaint should 
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rather have come from the Duke. He 
had expected Bulow’s aid throughout 
the day; instead of which the Prus- 
sian corps did not come into action 
until four in the afternoon. It was 
the Duke, therefore, not Buonaparte, 
who was entitled to complain of 
Bulow, not for being there at all, but 
for not being there sooner! 

As to Marshal Blucher’s junction, 
which might be an unexpected mis- 
hap to Buonaparte, his own account 
—even the elaborate statement in 
Historical Memoirs, Book IX.—ad- 
mits that the marshal only came into 
action just at sunset, after eight in 
the evening; and when the battle 
was, in fact, already decided. ‘The 
French were already repulsed ; their 
succession of attacks for eight hours 
consecutively had effected nothing ; 
they were already “ retiring in dis- 
order.” ‘The arrival of the indomit- 
able old man at once turned their 
retreat into a flight; and what we 
owe to him is this great benefit,— 
that the French army, instead of 
being ready to renew the attack in 
the morning, was utterly annihilated 
that same night. 

But the second fiction, that Buona- 
parte was all day long expecting aid 
from Grouchy, and that the loss of 
the battle was owing to that general’s 
inertness, is still more shameless, and 
yet more entirely annihilated by his 
own bulletin. For, is it conceivable 
that Buonaparte could have lost the 
most important battle of his whole 
career, solely through the “ horrible 
fault” (as he calls it in Book LX.) of 
Grouchy ; and should have dictated 
a long and elaborate account of the 
battle, while his grief and vexation 
were at the highest, without once 
alluding to this same “ horrible 
fault,” or so much as hinting that he 
had been expecting aid from that 
general? Assuredly not. Yet let 
any one take up the bulletin and 
read it carefully over, and see if he 
can detect the slightest blame at- 
tached to Grouchy, or the least 
hint that his aid had been looked 
for, and that the non-arrival of his 
succour was the cause of the loss of 
the battle. Not one word of the 
kind is to be found. The reason is 
obvious. Grouchy was himself at 
hand, and could have instantly 
proved his master a liar, had any 
such assertion been yentured. Three 
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years after, Grouchy being in Ame- 
rica, and the proofs all scattered or 
destroyed, Buonaparte bravely runs 
the risk of his contradiction. ‘That 
contradiction Grouchy instantly gave. 
He indignantly declared the whole 
Book IX. to be a romance, detailing 
orders that never were given, and 
movements which only existed in 
the imagination. The best of all 
contradictions, however, is Buona- 
parte’s own bulletin. It is plainly 
inconceivable that if he had then 
felt that he had lost the battle by 
Grouchy’s inertness, he should have 
entirely forgotten to say so. The 
absence, therefore, of any such alle- 
gation in the bulletin, proves irre- 
fragably that the idea of thus throw- 
ing the blame on Grouchy was an 
after-thought. 

But we come now to the theory of 
the question ; we mean, the military 
principles involved. We have seen 
evidence enough that, in point of fuet, 
Buonaparte did expect to find a Prus- 
sian corps on the field, and did not 
expect to see Grouchy. But we may 
safely go farther and say, that as a 
commander of experience, he could not 
be surprised at finding a Prussian 
corps in his front ; nor in receiving no 
aid from the corps which he had de- 
tached to look after Marshal Blucher. 

Let us consider for a moment the 
plan ofthe campaign. Buonaparte, at 
the head of 150,000 men, enters Bel- 
gium to attack two allied but inde- 
pendent armies. One of these, the 
Prussian, had from 100,000 to 110,000 
men; the other, the Anglo-Belgian, 
was already 70,000 strong, and ex- 
pected, in a few days more, to be 
above 80,000. 

To attack these two armies, then, 
united, or to do any thing to unite 
them, was not the wisest course. 
Buonaparte adopted the more pru- 
dent measure of endeavouring to 
separate and drive them apart, so 
as to be able to keep one amused 
by a feigned attack, while he bore 
down with his main force upon 
the other. On the 16th, he sent 
45,000 men against the British, while 
he himself, with above 100,000, fell 
upon the Prussians ; and in conse- 
quence of their 4th corps not being 
up, he overpowered and defeated 
them. Immediately he reversed this 
proceeding, carried his main force 
from the right to the left, sent about 
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40,000 men to keep the Prussians 
employed, and directed his main at- 
tack, with 90,000 of his best troops, 
on the British. All this was very 
fair mancuvring; but he should 
have remembered that he had two 
first-rate generals in his front, and 
he should not have felt surprised or 
disappointed that his plans were an- 
ticipated and frustrated. He says, at 
p- 194 of his Historical Memoir, 
Book IX., “ It was a glorious result of 
the victory of Ligny to be able thus to 
oppose 34,000 men (under Grouchy) 
to an army which had been 120,000 
strong.” He should haye said, “ It 
would have been glorious, if this army 
of 120,000 men had allowed itself to 
be amused by Marshal Grouchy and 
his 34,000 or 40,000 men.” But such 
a man as Blucher was rather too old 
to be eaught by so transparent a de- 
vice. He turned the tables on his old 
antagonist ; left one of his four corps 
to keep Grouchy employed, and 
marched on Waterloo to annihilate 
for ever the hopes of Buonaparte. 
The Corsican is shipped off to St. 
Helena, and there amuses himself by 
writing books to prove that neither 
of his antagonists understood the art 
of war! 

But to return to the main question. 
All the young Buonapartists, whether 
of France, or Germany, or England, 
have lived, for the last twenty years, 
upon two never-failing arguments, 
or queries, touching the battle of 
Waterloo. They all cry out, “ Ah! 
if the Prussians had not come up, 
what would have become of Wel 
lington ?” And again, “ If Grouchy 
had done his duty, the battle would 
have ended very differently.” 

Our reply to these two absurdities 
is this,—First, that the Prussians 
should come to the aid of the British 
army, in itself too weak to engage 
90,000 of the best troops in France, 
was a part of the Duke of Welling- 
ton’s plan. It was no wonderful 
piece of luck—no miraculous inter- 
position; for he and Blucher had 
fully arranged it the day before. 
To say that Buonaparte did not fore- 
see, and did not provide for this 
junction, is merely to say that he 
overlooked one of the most obvious 
of all probabilities. He says, in his 
“ Book IX.” that he meant that 
Blucher should have been detained 
at Wavre all day, while he over- 
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powered the British army. Well, 
the British and Prussian generals 
meant something else; and all the 
difference was, that they did what 
they meant to do; while he could 
not effect his purposes. In other 
words, they out-generalled and de- 
feated him ! 

“ But if Grouchy had come to his 
aid!” To this most preposterous of 
all suppositions we reply, secondly, 
that no one, whether Buonaparte, or 
Grouchy, or any other person, ever 
dreamed of such a movement really 
taking place,—simply because it was 
an impossibility. 

Grouchy’s master sends him, with 
about 40,000 men, to find em- 
ployment for the Prussian army of 
80,000 or 90,000. Clearly, this was 
no slight or agreeable task. The 
best that the Marshal could expect 
to do must be to make a sort of 
feigned attack —cutting out as much 
work for the Prussians as possible 
without compromising himself. ‘To 
have got into a pitched battle with 
the whole 80,000 would have been 
to ensure a defeat. 

But of all irrational expectations 
that ever were professed to be en- 
tertained, this which was fabricated 
at St. Helena against poor Grouchy 
is surely the most monstrous. ‘To 
excuse his own defeat, Buonaparte 
does not scruple to represent, in 
“ Book IX.” that he expected Grouchy 
to come to his aid at Waterloo! 
That is, that he was not only to 
have employed the whole Prussian 
army, 80,000 strong, but actually 
to have annihilated it! For how 
else was he to get to Waterloo? 
He was sent against the Prussians ; 
and the Prussians took care to leave 
men enough at Wavre to keep him 
fully occupied. And how was he to 
escape from these, so as to find oppor- 
tunity to march across the country to 
Waterloo? ‘The simple truth is, that, 
in this point especially, Buonaparte 
was out-maneeuvred. He detached 
Grouchy with 35,000 men, in order, 
if possible, to keep the Prussians em- 
ployed at a distance from Waterloo. 
‘They counterworked this scheme ; 
left 25,000 to cut out work for 
Grouchy, and marched 60,000 to the 
aid of the British. That this specu- 
lation turned out a bad one for Buo- 
naparte was no fault of Grouchy’s ; 
yet he is abused as if he were ¢ 
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downright traitor. An amusing in- 
stance of the injustice done him in 
* Book IX.” may be slightly alluded 
to. 
Buonaparte himself did not com- 
mence the battle of Waterloo till 
twelve o'clock at noon. His reason for 
this is again and again stated to be, 
the bad weather, rendering the ground 
impracticable. He says,—‘ ‘The wea- 
ther was extremely bad: this ren- 
dered the ground impassable until 
nine o'clock in the morning. * * * 
The French troops bivouacked in 
the midst of a deep mud; and the 
officers thought it impossible to give 
battle.” 

But when Grouchy is to be blamed 
for not having commenced the en- 
gagement at Wavre before ten o'clock 
in the morning, it is said,—* The officer 
attributed it to the dreadful state of 
the weather,— ridiculous motive !”’— 
P. 153. 

In the same impudent reliance 
upon the reader's blindness, does 
Buonaparte charge the Duke of 
Wellington with rashness in accept- 
ing battle at Waterloo, relying on 
the aid of the Prussians, when, says 
he, “if the weather had permitted 
the French army to draw up in or- 
der of battle at four o'clock in the 
morning, the British troops would 
have been cut up and scattered” 
before the arrival of the Prussians. 
“The loss of six hours from day- 
light,” he adds, “ was entirely to the 
advantage of the enemy; but ought 
their general to make the fate of 
such a struggle depend upon the 
weather ?”——Pp. 205, 206. 

This is just the sort of absurdity 
that one might expect from a man 
who had never been accustomed to 
the voice of reason, still less of con- 
tradiction. Every one sees at a glance 
that the weather was impartial, and 
acted upon all parties alike. If 
Buonaparte himself could not attack 
on the 18th until noon, what is it 
but the act of a tyrant to blame his 
general severely because he was not 
in action with the Prussians at eight 
in the morning? And when he says 
that, “but for the weather,” o 
should have attacked the Duke at 
Waterloo soon after daylight, and 
broken up the English army before 
midday, is it not obvious that, “ but 
for the weather,” the Prussians would 
have reached Waterloo, not at four 
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in the afternoon, but before ten in 
the morning ? 

It is strange, however, that we 
should be seriously discussing the 
truth and correctness of an author's 
assertions, who himself evinces and 
admits, with his own hand, his readi- 
ness to utter a falsehood whenever 
the occasion seems to require it. 

Ney, in his defence, makes this 
charge against his master :— 


* About seven in the evening, after 
the most frightful carnage I have ever 
witnessed, General Labedoyere came to 
me with a message from the emperor, that 
Marshal Grouchy had arrived on our right, 
and attacked the English and Prussians. 
The general, in riding along the lines, 
spread this intelligence among the sol- 
diers. Immediately after, what was my 
astonishment, J should rather say indigna- 
tion, when I learned that so far from Mar- 
shal Grouchy having arrived to support 
us, as the whole army had been assured, 
between 40,000 and 50,000 Prussians 
attacked our extreme right and forced us 


to retire!” 


Now this fact of the false report 
of Grouchy’s arrival having been 
spread “ distinct messages from Buo- 


naparte himself, conveyed by his own 
aides-le-camp, is admitted without re- 
serve in his own narrative, the Z/is- 
torical Memoirs, Book IX. At p. 167 
it is said,—“ He put himself at the 
head of four battalions, and advanced 
on the left, sending aides-de-camp 
along the whole line to announce the 
arrival of Marshal Grouchy.” 

But was this merely an error, as 
Ney supposes, when he says, “ Whe- 
ther the emperor was deceived,” &c. ? 
Not in the loot. Again the Histo- 
rical Memoir clears up the point. At 
page 159, speaking of seven o'clock, 
it says :—* At this moment, Marshal 
Grouchy’s cannonade was heard ; it 
seemed to proceed from beyond 
Wavre ;” which, as Ney observes, 
“was the same as if he had been a 
hundred leagues from the field of 
battle.” 

So blinded, then, was this man by 
his vanity and arrogance, as actually 
not to perceive that he was chro- 
nicling his own shame; and impe- 
rishably recording the fact, that to 
serve a momentary purpose, he had 
no hesitation in publishing, in the 
most formal and imperial manner, a 
gross falschood ! 

But observe how this affects the 
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whole question. In his elaborate 
apology, the Historical Memoirs, 
Book 1X.,—to shield his own fame, he 
hesitates not to cast the most serious 
blame,—first, on Ney, for neglect on 
the 16th,—and, second, on Grouchy, 
for neglect on the 18th. Both these 
accusations Mr. Horne, and all the 
rest of the Buonapartist tribe, adopt. 
But Ney and Grouchy, in their 
published defences, utterly disclaim 
the faults charged against them; and 
on referring to Buonaparte’s original 
bulletin, not one word do we find in 
the slightest degree affecting either 
of these generals. In 1818, in his 
after-thought, Ney being dead, and 
Grouchy in America, Buonaparte 
charges the first with having neg- 
lected an important order on the 
16th, and the other a still more im- 
portant order on the 18th. But in 
his bulletin, written just after these 
transactions, we find not one word 
alleged against either of these officers. 
What can we judge, then, but that, 
as Buonaparte himself admits his 
own readiness to publish a falsehood 
in order to inspirit his generals and 
troops during the battle, so has 
he now repeated that offence, and 
fabricated other falsehoods, in order 
to cover the shame of his defeat ? 
We draw, then, towards the con- 
clusion of our subject. And first let 
us class the various kinds of evidence 
upon which our judgment must be 
founded. We will begin with the 
lowest, and proceed upwards, to that 
which possesses the highest character. 
The most untrustworthy, then, of 
all the various documents before us, 
is, unquestionably, the Historical 
Memoirs, Book IX. Yet this volume 
has probably obtained more credit 
than any other production on the 
subject. All the writers favourable 
to Buonaparte, who have used the 
pen subsequently to its appearance, 
have adopted nearly all its state- 
ments. And even less prejudiced 
authors, like Sir W. Scott, have 
given a certain degree of credence to 
it, which dashes their own narratives 
with a certain infusion of falsehood. 
Considered calmly, however, this 
work is nothing else than the elabor- 
ate apology of a beaten commander, 
who is bent on palliating or account- 
ing for his defeat in some way con- 
sistent with his “ glory ;” and who 
convicts himself; in his own pages, 
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of a disregard to truth whenever an 
object is to be gained. It is clearly 
irrational to admit the statements of 
such a writer, except so far as they can 
be supported by subsidiary evidence. 
In the present case, however, all the 
testimony which ought to be subsi- 
diary, directly opposes those parts of 
Buonaparte’s case on which he chiefly 
relies. 

This second class of evidence, then, 
which ought to fall in with, and sup- 
port, the defeated commander's state- 
ment, first contradicts it, and thus 
destroys it, and then becomes itself 
the chief testimony on that side of 
the question. Of this class are,— 
the French narrative, professedly by 
an eye-witness, published at the time, 
and never, in any leading point, con- 
tradicted :—The statements of Ney, 
Flahaut, Lacroix, and others, au- 
thoritatively made, immediately after 
the occurrences, and remaining un- 
questioned by their contemporaries : 
—And above all, Buonaparte’s own 
bulletin of the whole affair, dictated 
by him in Paris, three days after the 
battle. From these various docu- 
ments, all composed with more frank- 
ness and less preparation than the 
Historical Memoir of 1818, we gain 
the safest view of the French side of 
the question. 

The third class, and the highest in 
point of character, consists of those 
few English records which we re- 
quire to put us in possession of the 
British strength and movements. 
And these, as they were placed, and 
remain, in the accustomed deposito- 
ries of a free and responsible govern- 
ment, and cannot be suspected of 
having been tampered with to con- 
ceal a defeat, or answer a purpose, 
of any kind, we must admit as docu- 
ments of entire credit and authen- 
ticity. 

From these various documents, 
what is the view of the whole contest 
which may be fairly deduced ? 

First, of the respective strength of 
the two armies. 

The Duke of Wellington had with 
him at Waterloo 17,616 British in- 
fantry, 5945 British cavalry, and 
5434 of their artillery. He had 
6779 of the German legion, and 
32,447 of Belgians, Hanoverians, 
Brunswickers, and Dutch ; altogether, 
68,221 men. Aware that this mixed 
force was not equal to a contest with 
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80,000 or 90,000 of the best troops in 
France, he demanded and obtained 
the assistance of a corps of the 
Prussian army. This aid was rea- 
dily given; but the Prussians could 
not reach the field of action until past 
four o'clock, and then only in par- 
tial force. For four hours, the duke 
had to sustain the French attack 
with only 68,221 men, half of whom 
were but indifferent troops. It was 
not till seven in the evening that, the 
whole of Gen. Bulow’s corps having 
come up, the allied force had become 
equal to that under Buonaparte. 

The French array has been, with 
great art and studied contrivance, 
reduced, in the Historical Memoir, 
to 68,650 men. But every figure in 
that statement is refuted by some 
sufficient contradiction. In that state- 
ment he calls the first corps 17,900 
men: Ney, who commanded it, calls 
it above 25,000. He sets down the 
second corps, sometimes at 22,000, 
sometimes at 16,500: Lacroix, chief 
of the staff of that corps, declares it 
to have been 25,000. He reckons 
the cavalry of the guard and the 
cuirassiers at 10,000 in the table; 
but when he speaks of them in the 
narrative, he calls them “ twelve 
thousand.” By these glimpses of the 
truth, we easily perceive that the 
real strength of his army has been 
carefully reduced, in the tables given 
in the Historical Memoir, by about 
one-fourth; and that the truth was 
told in his original bulletin, when 
he only ventured to assert that his 
army was “ less numerous” than the 
English and Prussian united, reckon- 
ing these at 95,000 men. We come, 
therefore, to the conclusion, that his 
army cannot have been much less 
than 90,000. 

These 90,000 men — being literally 
the élite of the French army; con- 
taining above 20,000 of the famed 
Imperial Guard, and 7000 cuirassiers ; 
the first corps, reckoned by Ney at 
25,000 ; the second, stated by Lacroix 
at an equal number ; and the sixth, 
of less strength—were brought to 
bear, at twelve o'clock in the day, 
upon the Anglo-Belgian army of 
68,000 men; out of which only 
17,616 were British infantry. ‘This 
vast disparity of force continued, 
and the attack was sustained, in 
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spite of it, for more than four hours 
before the Prussian succour arrived. 
It was half-past four o'clock, accord- 
ing to the Prussian dispatch, before 
their corps came into action; and 
then only two brigades of General 
Bulow’s corps had arrived. 

The Duke’s array was not yet, 
even with their aid, augmented to 
80,000 men; nor was it till seven 
o'clock, when the whole of Bulow’s 
corps had come up, that the allied 
force amounted to 90,000 men,— 
equalling the French in numbers, 
but still inferior in composition. 

And thus did the struggle con- 
tinue until past eight o'clock in the 
evening, when Buonaparte’s last at- 
tack having failed, and “the troops 
retiring from the attack in great con- 
fusion ;’*—at that critical moment 
Marshal Blucher himself came into 
the field with a further reinforce- 
ment. The sun was just setting ; 
but, encouraged by this aid, the 
Duke made all his line ad ance, the 
Prussians rushed upon the enemy's 
flank, and in a moment all was flight, 
havoc, and consternation. 

Buonaparte endeavours to palliate 
his defeat by arguing that the Prus- 
sians ought nut to have been there, and 
that Marshal Grouchy ought to have 
come up instead. That this isa mere 
after-thought we learn from his own 
bulletin; in which no complaint of 
Grouchy is made, and in which the 
interference of a Prussian corps is 
spoken of as foreseen. ‘The only de- 
gree, therefore, in which Buonaparte’s 
plea can be admitted is, that he 
might indulge some hope that 
Grouchy might have kept Blucher 
himself in play, and have prevented 
more then Bulow's corps from mov- 
ing. ‘This, however, was one of the 
“chances of war,” and it turned up 
against him. Nor, if it had occurred, 
would it have materially affected the 
loss of the battle. The arrival of 
Blucher at half-past eight, was, by 
Buonaparte’s own confession, just 
after the last French attack had been 
repulsed. It had no share in defeat- 
ing the French ; but it at once turned 
their defeat into rout, and wholly 
ruined their army. 

Mr. Horne’s conclusion 
whole matter is as follows :— 


of the 


* Duke of Wellington’s Dispatch. 
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“It was a drawn battle between the 
English and French, even with the time. 
ly assistance of Bulow’s division, The 
victory is attributable to the Prussians ; 
that is, to the arrival of their 30,000 
fresh men at the close of the day. In 
Prussia, the chief fame of the victory is 
aw arded, not to Blacher, but to Bulow. 
In England it is, of course, awarded to 
the Duke of Wellington, though not, at 
this day, to a very popular extent.” 


This is the customary tone of de- 
preciation which is kept up through- 
out Mr. Horne’s work. He dare not 
go the length of the Historical Me- 
muir, and claim the whole honour for 
the usurper, but he scarcely allows 
any merit to either of his opponents. 

The simple truth, however, is, that 
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the Duke met the attack of Buona- 
parte—in which the latter, knowing 
his superiority of force, reckoned on 
an easy victory—with such consum- 
mate skill, that, after eight hours 
fighting, the French “ retired in dis- 
order.” Then rushed in the Prussian 
field-marshal with his fresh troops, 
thirsting to wipe off the disgrace of 
Ligny, and these turned the defeat, 
which was already realised, into an 
utter rout and slaughter. Finally, 
the whole pf the plans and intentions 
of the duke were fully carried out, and 
were pre-eminently successful ; while 
the schemes of the usurper were, by 
his own confession, countermined, re- 
versed, and made to work out his own 
full and final destruction. 


THEODORE EDWARD TOOK. 


Asotuer green leaf has dropped 

from the stem of genius into the lap 

of earth! 

‘ A mighty spirit is eclipsed ; a power 

Has passed from day to darkness, to whose 
hour 

Of light no likeness is bequeathed.’ 


Theodore Hook is dead! Fallen 
untimely ; for though no longer in 
the “ May of life,” he had not o’er- 
taken the sear and yellow of his days, 
nor lost the summer freshness of his 
mind; which might be said to have 
attained to the maturity and ripeness 
of autumn without any of its decay. 
Ile “ should have died hereafter!” 
Mr. Hook was an extraordinary man. 
‘Those who knew him only from his 
writings knew but a very slight 
portion of the surpassing faculties of 
his mind. It was necessary to be 
acquainted with him personally, and 
in society, to be able to form any 
thing like a just conception or ap- 
preciation of his excelling powers. 
His pen failed to do the writer justice 
— it never fully exhibited the extent 
and variety of his genius. It seemed 
as if his talent was essentially oral, 
and refused to give itself wholly to a 
more permanent means of sustaining 
his reputation. Mr. Hook himself 
had a poor opinion of his printed 
productions, and always spoke of 
them to his familiar friends with 
unaffected, though playful disdain, 
marvelling how “ such trash” found 
acceptance with the public. He wrote 
professedly for money ; and, as he was 


“not sedulous by nature to indite,” 
never attempted to write until the 
very moment he was pressed to do 
so. What he did in a literary way 
was sudden and unpremeditated, like 
his wit in conversation, and never 
cost him more thought or time than 
that he employed in the immediate 
execution. He had not a grain of 
vanity. He would allow the com- 
monest intellect in a person he liked 
to point out any alleged blot or im- 
perfection in his compositions, and, if 
not too late, correct them under such 
criticism. Mr. Hook had been the 
darling of a remarkably talented 
mother, who dying while he was a 
mere boy, and his ‘father, then at an 
advanced age, making a second mar- 
riage, an act naturally distasteful to 
his young son, to whom he had not 
given any profession, Theodore yielded 
to circumstance, threw himself upon 
the world’s resources for his hap- 
piness, became the spoiled child of 
Society ; and before he was eighteen, 
his company was coveted and courted 
by a wide range of fashionable and 
noble friends, as well as literary con- 
temporaries. 

In the year 1805 he became ac- 
quainted with Mathews. Hook having 
commenced dramatic authorship in a 
farce entitled the Soldier's Return, 
acted with great success at Drury 
Lane, had free access thenceforward to 
the green-room, wherein he conceived 
a great friendship for the comedian, 
at whose house he visited frequently 
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—nay, daily (for they were near 
neighbours), for many years after. 

Theodore was at that time a tall, 
slim, fashionable-looking youth, with 
a fine figure; black clustering curls 
hanging about his animated face, 
every line of which was full of in- 
telligence and genius. Without being 
handsome, he was extremely good- 
looking ; with dark and lustrous eyes, 
which were ears also in expression, 
for he seemed to hear as well as see 
with them. He thought himself 
ugly; and often with undoubted sin- 
cerity declared that, had a choice 
been given to him, he would have 
preferred beauty to any other earthly 
possession. As he grew older he 
treated this subject, as he treated 
many others, with a humour that 
was delighting to all near him; and 
in later days was very fond of exer- 
cising his pencil, with a power he pos- 
sessed in no mean degree, in producing 
caricatures of his own increased figure 
and altered face, by such means good- 
humouredly anticipating and blunt- 
ing the observations that others might 
be inclined to make upon his pre- 
maturely changed appearance. 

Mr. Hook’s early love of “ fun” 
was uncontrollable ; his perceptions of 
the ridiculous, keen and unerring ; 
and his desire to amuse himself and 
others with his observations and ex- 
periments upon folly and credulity 
was irresistible. His descriptions, then 
and since, of circumstances, men, and 
things, were curiously graphic and 
entertaining; and the most trivial 
particulars in detail were made im- 
portant and laughable by his pecu- 
liar style of narration. 

In other respects he loved in his 
youthful glee to divert those with 
whom he was intimate, and also to 
startle them by the feats of nerve 
displayed by him in any rash under- 
taking. No juggler, practising his 
varied sleights of hand successfully 
upon his audience, and perceiving the 
wonder his dextrous ingenuity excited, 
could feel more triumphant pride 
than did the youthful Theodore when 
“astonishing the natives,” or his 
friends and companions by his ven- 
turous exploits and practical exertions 
for their amusement, and at the same 
time his own. In the quality of a 
dramatic author, it has been men- 
tioned he had the entrée of the green- 
room, where he became for the time 
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the Little Pickle of the building, 
enacting as much mischief as the 
renowned original himself ever con- 
cocted in the person of the inimitable 
Mrs. Jordan. Some of his boyish 
frolics, not generally known, may 
not be unentertaining to the reader. 
One season at Drury Lane theatre, 
during the run of a stilted melo- 
drama, made up of magic and mys- 
ticism, a gigantic oracle had occa- 
sion to send forth in brazen voice 
certain awful revelations to the vic- 
timising hero of the scene ; ‘Theodore 
one night crossing behind the stage 
on his way out of the theatre, found 
himself close to the wood and canvass 
which composed the form and sub- 
stance of the oracular prophet ; and 
observing the tube through which 
some appointed person nightly issued 
the supernatural intelligence requisite 
“for the better carrying on of the 
plot” lying ready, but unattended by 
the person who had to perform the 
duty in question, Theodore spon- 
taneously undertook the part. 

This happened at a period of great 
political excitement on the hustings ; 
and ere the proper person could re- 
gain the tube, and at the moment 
before the demon-hero expected to 
hear the soul-harrowing intimation 
that “ the clock had struck!” Theo- 
dore, through the medium of oracu- 
lar eloquence, blew a blast so loud 
and dread, that the expectant actor 
and the whole theatre were electrified 
by the extraordinary noise, and in 
the next minute all party-feeling was 
astonished, agitated, and confounded, 
by another almost stunning shout, 
which defied the characteristic unity 
of the drama’s time and place, and 
all chronological consistency, by 
the popular and deafening acclama- 
tion of 
“ BURDETT FOR EVER!” 


On another occasion Theodore 
placed himself one night under the 
stage of the Haymarket theatre just 
as Mr. Liston was preparing in the 
comedy called the Finger- Post, to sing 
a song as a Quaker, the air as well 
as the words of which was extremely 
quaint and precise in its character, 
Hook had provided himself with a 
child’s wooden trumpet, the squeak of 
which he introduced at the end of 
every line of each verse in such a 
manner as to occasion the most up- 
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roarious bursts of laughter all over 
the house. ‘The singer, also, being so 
convulsed by the oddity of the mys- 
terious accompaniment, with great 
difficulty proceeded with the song, 
which was encored partly for the 
novelty which attended it; and the 
same result of universal laughter 
rewarded the subterraneous musician, 
who, with great skill, gave most 
fanciful variations to his repeated 
efforts, for the increased diversion of 
his hearers.* Many, many such 
pranks were at that period of life 
successfully enacted by the young 
Theodore; some of which he has 
since ascribed to Daly, in the half- 
true, half-fictitious history of Gil- 
bert Gurney. These off-sets of an 
untamed and irrepressible vivacity in 
perfect leisure, were generally per- 
formed spontaneously, and mostly 
without any of the persons acted 
upon being at the time aware of the 
perpetrator. 

A more elaborate and difficult un- 
dertaking, however, than either of 
those just recorded was fulfilled by 
Theodore in one of these idle hours 
of youth. It was his invariable habit, 
whether engaged formally, or destined 
to take a chop alone at a coffee-house, 
or an unceremonious dinner with a 
friend, to put on a dinner dress, which 
in that day rigorously demanded 
shoes: neither boots with their 
shining, then unknown, adjunct, pa- 
tent-blacking, nor black silk neck- 
cloths, being, as now, admitted into an 
evening drawing-room. It happened 
one winter's day that Theodore had 
made up his mind to dine téte-d-téte 
with a bachelor friend, who it was 
understood was to be found at home 
always on a particular day of the 
week ; and arriving at the house of 
this friend, to whom we will on this 
occasion lend the name of Perkins, 
he found him prepared to step into a 
hackney-coach to attend a dinner 
engagement elsewhere. Theodore, 
quite upset in his plan by this un- 
toward arrangement, entered the 
coach with Mr. Perkins, inquiring, as 
they drove off, whither he was going, 
with the view of accompanying him 
in his visit, if to the house of any 
mutual friend; for Theodore had 
reason to know that he would be 
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welcomed with gladness wherever he 
was known. It, however, happened 
that Perkins was going to a more 
formal engagement than Hook chose 
to partake in; and the rain pouring 
hard at the moment, the dinnerless 
wight was puzzled what to do with 
ee eee declaring, how- 
ever, that he would stop somewhere 
to dine, before Perkins was set down 
at his destination; and just as he 
made this declaration the crawling 
hack passed a genteel-looking house, 
where by the fire-light in the dining- 
room (the curtains of which had not 
yet been closed) a table was laid with 
about a dozen covers; and Hook, 
remarking that it looked very in- 
viting, put his head out of the 
window of the coach, crying, “ Stop, 
stop!” adding, as he turned to his 
friend, “ I'll dine here ;” and instantly 
prepared to alight as the coachman 
let down the steps. 

“ What!” inquired Perkins, “ do 
you, then, know the people who live 
there ?” 

“ Oh, no!” replied Theodore, with 
his droll, murmuring chuckle of a 
laugh, “ [ haven’t the remotest idea 
who they may be; but Ill dine with 
them, nevertheless. I dare say they'll 
have no objection ; so call for me on 
your return home, and you will find 
me snugly domiciled.” 

“ Nonsense !” exclaimed his incre- 
dulous friend ; “ you would not think 
of introducing yourself in such a 
manner to strangers? I won't be- 
lieve you have nerve for such a 
proceeding.” 

This was enough. Perkins’s doubt 

acted as a challenge. Theodore’s 
mind was made up to “ the sticking- 
place ;” and a wager's risk decided 
the point. He promised Perkins that 
he would not only dine at the house 
in question, but make it indisputable 
to his friend, if he would call for him 
on his return home, that he had not 
pone known the owner of the 
10use. “ Inquire for me,” said Hook, 
“on your way back, and you will 
find me.” He then descended, and 
immediately knocked at the door of 
the house, where his friend in utter 
amazement saw the intruder enter, 
and then drove off. 

At the time fixed Mr. Perkins 


* Besides Mr. Hook’s skill with his pencil, he was a good and practical musician 
on several instruments, and sang with great taste and sweetness. 
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stopped again at the door which he 
had seen close upon his adventurous 
friend a few hours before, and, ti- 
midly inquiring whether “ Mr. Hook 
was there,” he was respectfully re- 
quested to alight, and forthwith 
ushered up-stairs; at the top of 
which he was met by the master of 
the house, who politely assured him 
that any friend of Mr. Hook’s was 
most welcome. He then conducted 
him into the drawing-room, whence 
joyous sounds of merriment had pre- 
viously reached his ear as he ascend- 
ed the staircase ; and were now easily 
understood, for he beheld Theodore 
seated, quite at his ease, surrounded 
by a delighted circle of ladies and 
gentlemen, who had neither eyes nor 
ears for any thing but the charming 
person before them. Perkins was 
dumb with admiration and confusion ; 
but no one observed his embarrass- 
ment— indeed, no one saw him enter, 
so much were all absorbed by another 
object. ‘The master of the house, 
however, reluctantly withdrew his 
attention from the hero of the scene 
occasionally, and sacrificed his own 
pleasure now and then to politeness 
and the new-comer. By what Mr. 
Perkins elicited from his host, he 
was soon satisfied that Hook's visit 
there was purely unexpected,—the 
master of the house congratulating 
himself upon the fortunate mistake of 
Mr. Hook ; adding, that he was the 
most fascinating person he had ever 
known. And by degrees Mr. Perkins 
became informed of the process by 
which his friend had established him- 
self within the house. 

It appeared that on the opening 
of the street-door, after he had been 
let out of the hackney-coach, Theo- 
dore gave his name, with his hat and 
cane, to the servant, following the 
announcement of it into the drawing- 
room, where, looking about him with 
affected surprise, of which the host 
and hostess evidently partook in no 
small degree, he inquired whether 
he was not in the house of Mr. ——? 
and was immediately answered in the 
negative,— 

“ Bless me!” cried the astonished 
youth, “surely I've made no mis- 
take! This is No. 8 ?” 

“ Assuredly, that was the number.” 

“And this is Street, is it 
not?” further inquired the uncon- 
scious stranger. 
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“Oh, certainly,” was the response. 

* And does not Mr. live here?” 

He was again answered in the ne- 
gative. 

“ Tlow very extraordinary!” ex- 
claimed Theodore. “ If, then, he does 
not live here, I have forgotten the 
street in which my friend’s note men- 
tioned he had taken a house. What 
adilemma! I must give up all hope 
of finding him out to-day. He's at 
this moment, doubtless, waiting din- 
ner for me; and wait he must, for I 
haven't the slightest recollection of 
his address if this be not it. Unfor- 
tunately, too, the carriage that set 
me down has driven off with a friend 
whom I requested to take me up again 
on his way home at night. Very 
awkward, indeed !” 

Many apologies succeeded this un- 
looked for embarrassment, and were 
met with as many polite assurances 
from the master of the house that 
there was no occasion for them. 
Hook requested, perceiving, as he 
said, that it still poured with rain, 
that a servant might be permitted to 
call him a coach ; and in the interval 
the intruder talked very pleasantly, 
so pleasantly, that before the coach 
arrived, the gentleman of the house 
having telegraphed with his wife, and 
been answered satisfactorily in the 
same manner—just as Hook requested 
the additional favour that a message 
might be delivered to his friend 
Perkins when he called, to account 
to him for not meeting him there, 
and was retreating with a graceful 
bow, the master of the house in- 
terposed a polite hope that, as all 
chance of Mr. Hook’s engagement 
being fulfilled was out of the ques- 
tion, he would honour him by tak- 
ing a seat at his dinner-table on 
that occasion, and await his friend’s 
arrival, who doubtless would be 
much disappointed at not finding him 
there. To this hospitable proposal 
the modest Theodore offered some 
faint scruples, but at length hesi- 
tatingly assented after a more car- 
nest entreaty, seconded by the hand- 
some mistress of the house ; and the 
unexpected guest, with the hospita- 
ble lady on his arm, descended in 
secret triumph to the dinner-room, 
where it is sufficient to say the 
guest rapidly developed his engaging 
powers, and insensibly won all hearts. 
The ladies quitted the table tardily, 
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with visible reluctance ; the gentle- 
men remained at it longer than courte- 
sy tothedrawing-room expectants jus- 
tified. ‘Theodore’s wit flew about like 
diamond-sparks, and lighted up by 
its hilarious influence all eyes with 
joyous admiration and delight ; and 
before he and his friend left the 
house, 
all present by rehearsing, in extem- 
poraneous verse (for w hich he pos- 
sessed such wonderful facility), to a 
lively air, the incidents of his event- 
ful visit, amazing and enrapturing 
his hospitable entertainers and their 
friends by his wonderful talents and 
engaging manners; and as he took 
his leave, they all crowded around 
him with even affectionate adieuz ; 
while his host and hostess declared 
this accident to have been the most 
fortunate of their lives; at the same 
time begging Mr. Hook to consider 
them his fast friends, and to drop in 
upon them, when not more formally 
invited, as he had by chance done 
that lucky day. Many such in- 
stances as the foregoing might be 
told, did not limited time preclude 
further relations of Mr. Hook's won- 
drous power, not only in the manner 
described, but at all periods and occa- 
sions of his life, in not only making 
friends of strangers, but of converting 
even prejudice into partiality. 

Mr. Hook’s memory was always 
miraculous. When about cighteen, 
he undertook for a wager to repeat 
the names and trades upon the shop- 
fronts situated on one side of Oxford 
Street, after passing down a certain 
portion of it. This undertaking he 
accomplished, failing only in the due 
succession of one house. But it be- 

ing afterwards observed by one of the 
party, that Mr. Hook might possibl 

have been partially acquainted with 
the shops previously, he engaged, 
after the perusal of the front. page 
of a newspaper, to rehearse every ad- 
vertisement that stood in its columns. 
This he also performed without a 
single mistake. Although Mr. Took 
had great animal spirits, he did not 
possess equal vivacity at all times ; 
on the contrary, he was subject, as 
most men of genius are, to deep 
and bitter depressions of mind, most 
affecting to witness. Strange to say, 
of so gifted and intelligent a being, 
he was superstitious to a painful 
degree. Ue entertamed an implicit 


he riveted the affections of 
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belief in supernatural agency, and 
would listen to a ghost-story with a 
pallid cheek and awe-inspired in- 
terest. Early in life, he wrote a novel 
called The Man of Sorrow, in which 
this weakness was manifest; and 
though, as his judgment sttengthen- 
ed, he conquered much of this ten- 
dency, yet to the last years of his 
existence he cherished many of his 
early impressions. As a trivial in- 
stance, it may be mentioned that he 
never would enter upon any under- 
taking of importance, if he could help 
it,onaFriday. He had, however, a re- 
markable insight into the weaknesses 
and follies of others, and was not un- 
observant of his own. He penctrated 
into the depths of the most wily ; and 
detected the small intents of little 
minds with the most whimsical fa- 
cility, dragging them from their 
shallow hiding-places, and laying 
them bare upon the surface with 
infinite humour, to their owner's 
surprise and dismay. He held a pro- 
fessed enmity with what he described 
under the expressive head of humbug, 
—every evidence of which he as- 
sailed with all the vigour of his pow- 
erful ridicule, inexorably putting the 
right names upon wrong things. 

It has been observed that Mr. Hook 
continued his‘intimacy and friendship 
with Mathews, with few intermissions, 
up to the period of the comedian’s 
death. One interruption, however, 
there was, which threatened to be 
fatal to their future good under- 
standing, It occurred about the year 
1827, when Mr. Hook, in one of his 
humorous veins, was _ irresistibly 
tempted to work ~ oan some tradi- 
tional accounts, picked up, of the 
strolling players of other days (for 
the race must have been extinct be- 
fore he was born), and to publish 
their supposed “ sayings and do- 
ings” in that admirable series in 
the story of Gervaise Skinner. His 
friend Mathews had, perhaps, more 
of the esprit de corps in him than 
most actors of his day. He had al- 
vays loved the art itself; he esteem- 
ed many persons belonging to it ; and 
could not bear to see it degraded 
either by its own members, or by the 
invidious report of the prejudic ed OF 
ill-natured. To find his “ own fa- 
miliar friend” the agent of vulgar 
calumny against it, shocked his ideas 
of propriety, and wounded his confi- 
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dence. Te knew that Mr. Hook 
could never have associated with any 
but the gentlemen of the stage; and 
it seemed unaccountable—nay, Ma- 
thews at the time thought wnpardon- 
able—thus with malice prepense to 
hold them up to publie ridicule and 
contempt. By clothing the characters 
in Gervaise Skinner in the garb of 
London performers, and identifying 
their conceited ignorance, their de- 
praved and vulgar habits with the 
educated and honourable portion of 
the community, the author certainly 
acted injuriously, not only to the 
profession generally, but to his 
friends particularly. So Mathews 
thought and felt, and a coolness, 
or rather a warmth, ensued. The 
comedian was irate at what he con- 
sidered an outrage upon good fellow- 
ship. It must be confessed that the 
unprincipled and meretricious habits 
of the men and women in Gervaise 
Skinner are unredeemed by the un- 
disputed “ fun” arising from their 
imputed vanities and technical fol- 
lies; and Mr. Hook’s pen was too 
forcible to need its being steeped in 
gall in order to give it pungency. 
Whatever might be the author's 
feeling in writing this story, Mathews 
tacitly resented its publication. The 
consequence was, that a long interval 
ensued ere Mr. Hook’s charming 
society again gladdened his friend’s 
habitation. At length the offender, 
conscious of the cause, could no 
longer bear the effect, and the follow- 
ing generous, pleasant, and charac- 
teristic letter was one morning deli- 
vered to Mathews, during a tempo- 
rary illness, whieh confined him to 
his house :— 


“Cuartes Matuews, Esq., Ivy Cottage, 
Kentish Town. 


* Cleveland Row, Thursday, 
Mareh 5, 1829. 

“My dear Mathews,—You are not 
about one of the oldest acquaintances I 
have (or just now have not); soine of my 
happiest hours have been passed in your 
company. I hate mincing (except in a 
case of veal). ‘There is a difference not 
perhaps existing between us, but between 
you now and yourself at other times. 
Chey (on) say that you have been an- 
noyed with one of my tales, as if any 
man except a pacha had more than one ; 
and our good-natured friends — bless 
them—make out that you are personally 
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affected by some of the jokes about the 
Fagglestones, and other imaginary per- 
sonages. Now, I verily believe, that if 
I had read that story to you before it 
was published, you would have enjoyed 
it more than any body who has read it ; 
since to ridicule the bad part of a pro. 
fession can be no satire upon the good ; 
and, as I have said somewhere before, 
Lawrence might as well be annoyed at 
the abuse of sign-painters, or Halford 
angry at a satire upon quacks, as you, 
personally, with any thing reflecting 
upon the lower part of the theatrical 
world. 

‘“« From you yourself I verily believe I 
culled the art of ridiculing the humbugs 
of the professions. However, why you 
should suppose that J, after having for 
years (in every way I could) contributed 
—needlessly, I admit—to support your 
talents, merits, and character, profes- 
sional and private, could mean to offend 
you, I cannot imagine. I can only say, 
that nothing was further from my inten- 
tion than to wound your feelings or those 
of any other individual living, by what 
seemed to me 4 fair travestie ofa fair sub- 
ject for ridicule, and which, I repeat, 
never could apply to you, or any man in 
your sphere or station. Now, the up- 
shot of all this is this,—where not the 
smallest notion of personal affront was 
contemplated I think no personal feeling 
should remain. If you think so, come 
and call upon me, or tell me when I may 
pay you a visit. Ifyou don’t think so, 
why say nothing about it, and burn this 
letter ; but do whichever of these things 
you may, rest assured, I do not forget 
old associations ; and that Jam, and shall 
be, my dear Mathews, as much yours as 
ever, And now, having said my say, I 
remain yours most truly, 

** Thropere EB. Hook.” 


To a sterner nature than his to 
whom it was addressed such an in- 
genuous appeal must have proved 
irresistible. Mathews’s heart opened 
once more to the man to whom he 
was really much attached; and it 
was settled that Hook should come to 
the cottage the following day. He did 
so, and the friendship thus wounded 
healed without a scar. 

For a man living so entirely in the 
world—Mr. Hook was not altogether 
what might be called a man of the 
world—he retained and cherished a 
youthful romance of character that 
was totally at variance with his ge- 
neral bearing and tone of conversa- 
tion, and inconsistent and incompa- 
tible with his habits and associations ; 
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and he would have been utterly 
ashamed to elicit this inherent qua- 
lity except to those who had known 
him long and intimately, and with 
whom he had no dread of its in- 
curring ridicule. Past scenes and 
the attachments of early days, how- 
ever broken in upon or suspended 
by the chances and changes of this 
life, the distractions of time and cir- 
cumstance, continued to keep a te- 
nacious and remarkable hold upon 
his memory and affections. During 
his long term of intimacy with Mr. 
Mathews, living with him on the 
most familiar terms of social equality, 
he professed for him the regard of a 
younger brother; and at his death 
manifested even a feminine sensibi- 
lity of sorrow at the event. 

Many able pens will do ample 
justice to the memory of Theodore 
Hook. It might well be shewn that 
his unlooked-for and lamented death 
is not only a social, but in some mea- 
sure a political loss. Mr. Hook was 
a consistent Tory from his earliest 
youth ; and though —as it has herein 
been previously mentioned —in lite- 
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rature the sun of his genius “ shewed 
but half his beams,” yet as the ori- 
ginator and aed editor of the 
John Bull paper his powers were to 
a great extent conspicuous, not only 
in the leading and more important 
columns of that publication, but in 
the witty and playful portions. Of 
the latter, Mrs. Ramsbottom’s unique 
correspondence must be mirthfully 
remembered by all its readers.* 

Besides the John Bull, his novels, 
and the biography of Sir David 
Baird (the only work he prided him- 
self upon), Mr. Hook’s editorship 
and contributions added weight and 
attraction, during the last years of his 
life, to the New Monthly Magazine. 
But he is gone! Alas, Theodore! 
thou art “ pale in the tomb! in the 
winter-house! ‘Thy friends have 
bent the red eye over thy grave! 
They shall seek thee in their halls, 
but they shall not find thee. Thou 
shalt come at times to their dreams; 
thy voice shall remain in their ears ; 
but they shall see thee no more !” 

“ Tread lightly o’er his ashes, ye men 
of genius, for he was your kinsman.” 
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“I was chosen fellow of the college when I was one year bachelor of arts; 
before which time I had been so studious as to fill whole books with observations 
out of various authors, with some of my own which I made upon them. For I find 
one book begun in the year 1646, wherein I have noted many useful things, and 
rather more large in the year 1647, having the word eternitas at the top of many 
pages, by the thought of which I was quickened to spend my time well. It is a great 
comfort to me now in my old age, to find that I was so diligent in my youth ; for in 
those books I have noted how I spent my time.”—Bisnor Parrick’s Autobiography. 
Oxford Edition, p. 15. 

“My method will vary with the subject. Throughout I shall give my opinion 
with becoming modesty, but with the courage of a man unwilling to betray the rights 
of reason.”—Ginnon : Introduction to his Diary. 

“ As drives the storm, at any door I knock, 
And house with Montaigne now, and now with Locke.” 
Pore: Imitat.of Hor. Ep. 1. 


September 13.—Johnson is known to 
have projected, though at what pe- 
riod of his life is uncertain, a work 
to shew how small a quantity of real 


Jiction there is in the world, and that 
the same images, with slight changes 
or modifications, have been employed 
in succession by all the authors who 


* “ Mrs. Ramsbottom ” was a portrait from an original no longer extant. A lady 
of title and fashion, known to Mr, Hook some years ago. 
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have ever written.* The investiga- 
tion would have repaid the toil be- 
stowed upon it. The currency of the 
intellect is, without doubt, a very 
limited one, and is in continual cir- 
culation. In a century we find no 
writer importing hisown gold. The 
antique coinage of Chaucer is melted 
down by Spenser : and the image and 
superscription of Spenser are, in 
their turn, effaced by those of Milton 
and Dryden. The choice of thoughts, 
said Le Bruyére, is invention. Have 
the editors of Thomson assigned to 
its proprietor the poet's description 
of beauty being adorned the most 
when it is unadorned? It comes 
from Lactantius, as I learned while 
reading Wollaston’s Religion of Na- 
ture,t where the following passage 
is quoted in a note :—‘ Simplex et 
nuda veritas est luculentior, quia satis 
ornata per se est; adeoque ornamentis 
extrinsecus additis fucata corrumpitur.” 
The phrase is not unlike the simplex 
munditiis of Horace,t which Milton 
translates plain in neatness. 

Milton’s beautiful sonnet, on the 
death of his wife, offers a very strong 
resemblance to a sonnet of Rota, one 
of the most successful imitators of 
Petrarch ; and one of the sublimest 
images in Paradise Lost is only a re- 
flection from the verses of a writer 
whose name would never have 
reached the English reader but for 
the collection of Mathias :— 


“Tu per soffrir della cui luce i rai, 
Si fan con I’ ae i serafini un velo.” 


“ Dark with excessive light thy skirts 
appear ; 

Yet dazzle heaven, that brightest Se- 
raphim, 

But with both hands veil their eyes.” § 


The Italian poet's name is Girolamo 
Preti; and we know from Pope that 
the obscurity of an author is fre- 
quently a recommendation to the 
travelling invention. Mr. Hallam 
remarks, that Milton’s resemblances 
to the Italian poets often seem more 
than accidental. I cannot shut my 
book for the night without noticing 
the ingenious observation of Hallam, 
that the Count de Culagne, one of 
the most humorous characters in the 
Secchia Rapita of Tassoni, “ bears a 


* See Boswell, by Croker, t. v. 121. 
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certain resemblance to Hudibras, both 
by his awkward and dastardly ap- 
pearance as a knight, and by his ri- 
diculous addresses to a lady whom 
he woos.” ||“ None, however,” Hal- 
lam adds, “ will question the original- 
ity of Butler.” Professor Smyth has 
pointed out, in a note to his fourth 
lecture, that Hume, who was a reader 
of Dryden's plays, probably borrowed 
from SebastianY that satire on the 
clergy, which Dryden had inflicted 
only on a particular period of eccle- 
siastical history. 

The next is from Cowper's Task, 
book ii., where he describes the earth- 
quake that desolated Sicily :— 


‘« Alas for Sicily! rude fragments now 

Lie scattered where the shapely column 
stood : 

Her palaces are dust. In all her streets 

The voice of singing and the sprightly 
chord 

Are silent. 
show, 

Suffer a syncope aud solemn pause ; 

While God performs upon the trembling 
stage 

Of his own works his dreadful part alone.” 


Revelry, and dance, and 


It always seems to me, in reading the 
closing couplet, that Cowper had 
borrowed some sketch from the sub- 
lime scenery of the Night Thoughts. 
But the germ of the description is, I 
think, contained in a sermon by 
Henry Smyth, bearing the thrilling 
title of The Trumpet of the Soul 
Sounding to Judgment. Smyth lived 
in the reign of Elizabeth, and was 
one of the most eloquent preachers 
in the sixteenth century. 

The image is a favourite one with 
several of our early theological 
writers, who sometimes introduce it 
with a grotesque wildness of subli- 
mity, that reminds us of the pen of 
Dante. Henry More, in that won- 
derful miscellany of learning, genius, 
and simplicity which he called The 
Mystery of Godliness, has the follow- 
ing remarkable passage upon the fu- 
ture conflagration of the world :— 


“ And it is as true that all things lie 
open to his sight, and that the earth is 
always under the present eye of God. 
When He perpetually looks on, is it hard 
to conceive that at last, at some solemn 
period of time, he may in a special manner 


t Page 47. + Od. v. 1. 1. 


§ Introduction to the Literature of Europe, t. xi. p. 260. 
{ Act ii. scene 1. 


| Hallam refers to cantos x. and xi. 
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step out into action, if need so require, and 
He be invoked thereunto?” * 


And again — 


“It is no wonder if the stupid world 
be much amused at Providence, till that 
great Dramatist drew on the period to- 
wards the last catastrophe of all things.” + 


Bishop I{urd introduces the same 
image into his admirable lectures on 
the prophecies. 

September 14.—I find the collection 
of these parallel thoughts a very 
pleasant occupation. 

Let me begin with Swift. That 
vigorous and poignant writer had 
said, as come in his miscellaneous 
thoughts, “ An excuse is worse than 
a lie, for an excuse is a lie guarded.” 
It happens that Pope introduces the 
identical expression, without any hint 
of borrowing it, into a letter to Ed- 
ward Blount, September 13th, 1725. 
“If I were not more ashamed to tell 
a lie or to make an excuse, for an 
excuse is worse than a lie (for being 
built upon some probable circum- 
stance, it makes use of a degree of 
truth to falsify with: it is a lie 
guarded.)” Perhaps the sentiment 
looks better in Pope’s expansion 
than in the epigram of Swift. The 
next coincidence, if so mild a term be 
appropriate, is between Jeremy Col- 
her and Paley. It occurs in Collier's 
Essays, partiv. p. 176; sixth edition, 


739). 


(44. 


“« When the signs of affirmation or de- 
nying, of assent or refusal, of pleasure or 
dislike, appear counter to our thoughts, 
this is hanging out false colours. “Tis 
being one thing without, and another 
within. A Mute may be guilty of this 
sin ; for a man may point or look alie, as 
well as speak one.” 


Paley, after remarking that as 
there may be falsehoods which are 
not lies, so there may also be lies 
without literal or direct falsehood, 
adds that, a lie being a breach of 
promise, we deceive when our ex- 
pression carries a false colour upon it. 

“Or aman may act a lie ; as by point- 
ing his finger in a wrong direction when 
a traveller inquires of him his road, or 
when a tradesman shuts up his windows 
to induce his creditors to believe that he 
is abroad : for to all moral purposes, and 
therefore as to veracity, speech and ac- 


* Mystery of Godliness, b. vi. chap, 10. 


t Verse 316, 
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tion are the same, agnor being only a 
mode of action.” — Principles of Moral 
Philosophy, b. iii. part 1. Lies. 


Paley should have acknowledged 
his debt to Collier, to whom, with a 
small capital and not a very large 
connexion, every item in the bill was 
of some importance. Johnson, in one 
of his conversations (Boswell, by 
Croker, i. 344), introduces a new 
species of lie :— 


“There are,” he said, “ inexcusable 
lies and consecrated lies. For instance, 
we are told that on the arrival of the 
news of the unfortunate battle of Fonte- 
noy, every heart beat and every eye was 
in tears. Now we know that no man 
ate his dinner the worse; but there should 
have been all this concern; and to say 
there was (smiling) might be reckoned a 
consecrated lie.” 


Having spoken of Paley, let me 
add my humble tribute to the wonder- 
ful clearness and force of his style,— 
a transparency equalled only by some 
of the finest passages in Plato. Cole- 
ridge, who certainly had few literary 
feelings in common with Paley, ex- 
pressed his willingness to surrender 
all hopes of contemporary praise, if 
he could approach to what he called 
the incomparable grace, propriety, 
and persuasive ease of his writings. 
In anote to Pope's Essay on Criticism, 
it is remarked, that true eloquence is 
the candid light reflected from sen- 
timents in their natural state of com- 
pleteness and sincerity :— 

“True expression, like th’ unchanging 
sun, 

Clears and improves whate’er it shines 
upon.” ¢ 

Paley has been classed among the 
minor prose writers, partly because 
his more popular works are exposi- 
tory and argumentative, and partly 
because when he rises into a higher 
mood, the lucidness of his manner is 
still preserved: there is no sun-burst 
of imagination, colouring every ob- 
ject, like the autumnal rays that glow 
through cathedral windows. He is 
never dark, never exaggerated, nor 
like— 
“ The puffd 


tropes.’’ § 


orator, bursts out in 


Ilis eloquence is of the simplest, but 
of the purest description; he looks 
t Ibid. b. xi. chap. 8. 

§ Dunciad, ii, 206. 
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shallow only because he is clear. The 
rarity of the atmosphere, into which 
he carries us, diminishes the apparent 
extent of the prospect. Things re- 
mote appear to be under our eyes. 
if | were asked to produce examples 
of that harmonious, idiomatic, serene 
oratory, which borrows no light from 
poetry, I should seck them in the 
writings of Paley. Parr said that 
the passage in the Moral Philosophy,* 
beginning “If Christ had delivered 
no other message,” &c., was the no- 
blest piece of prose composition in 
the English language. Coleridge, I 
believe, has echoed the applause. 
Such a tribute from Parr—with his 
spasmodical imitation of Johnson's 
manner—was a striking testimony to 
the power of genius. ‘The passage is 
certainly a very grand one; and 
Boswell has the merit of having 
quoted it in his Life of Johnson with 
becoming praise; but I know not 
that it ought to be preferred to the 
concluding chapter of the Natural 
Theology, where the rays of Revela- 
tion pour down upon the mist of 
human reason, already melting be- 
fore the religion of nature; or to 
the closing chapter of the Evidences, 
still more thrilling in earnest so- 
lemnity and magnificent composure. 
coin the votary of Truth, and 
Paley, the very genius of Good Sense, 
is the eulogy of Professor Smyth,—a 
just eulogy in itself, but unjust if 
not suffered to be expanded. The 
grace of Virgil, the elegance of Ad- 
dison, the beauty of Spenser, the 
floridness of Taylor, are the epithets 
by which these great writers are cha- 
racterised. They represent the com- 
mon expression of their intellectual 
features, but not the only expression. 
Virgil is sometimes terrible ; Addi- 
son, vigorous and eloquent ; Spenser, 
sublime and energetic ; Taylor, vehe- 
ment, logical, and argumentative. 
Paley was a happy, not a wide 
reader. Ile laid his finger upon the 
illustration he needed with wonderful 
rapidity and success. His famous 
hypothesis of a watch, discovered 
upon a common, was suggested by a 
preceding writer. But one of the 
leading images of Locke is not more 
original. ‘The famous comparison of 
the mind to a sheet of white paper, 
has been shewn by Southey to be 
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destitute of originality. 


It had al- 
ready been employed by Hooker :— 
“The soul of man being at first as a 
book, wherein nothing 1s, and yet all 


things may be imprinted.” And 
Hooker found the image in Aristotle, 
who had represented the mind by a 
tablet without a picture. 

Seplember 15.—Lord Chesterfield 
has been censured with some severity 
for a maxim which has long circu- 
lated with his image upon it, viz., 
that we should always treat our 
friends, as if it were probable that 
they would ultimately become our 
enemies. But Chesterfield deserves 
neither the blame nor the credit of 
the aphorism. It is a saying of Bias, 
one of the seven wise men of Greece, 
who delivered it thus :— “ Many 
men are dishonest; therefore love 
your friend with caution, for he may 
1ereafter become your enemy.” Whe- 
ther this celebrated axiom has been 
retraced to its source before, | do not 
know; and certainly shall not en- 
deavour to ascertain. But I may 
notice a caution of Chilo, another of 
that mystic band, which reads as if 
it had been taken from Boswell’s 
diary :—“In conversation, do not 
employ any violent motion of the 
hands.” Johnson, nevertheless, in- 
dulged in the most ludicrous contor- 
tions; and Miss Reynolds informs us 
that, in a summer evening's walk 
through the Twickenham meadows, 
he was followed by a wondering 
crowd of boys. 

Let me fill my page with two cu- 
rious poetical identities. Most readers 
will recollect the pleasant conceit of 
Suckling :— 


“‘Th’ adorning thee with so much art 
Is but a barbarous skill, 

Tis like the poisoning of a dart, 
Too apt before to kill.” 


I should never have gone to India to 
look for the original of this pleasant 
fancy, yet a correspondent of the 
clever and instructive Asiatic Journal, 
about nine years ago, found the same 
image quoted by Ward (ii. 402) from 
the Sanscrit : — “ Thine eyes have 
completely eclipsed those of the deer ; 
then why add kajala? Is it not 
enough that thou destroy thy vic- 
tim, unless thou do it with poisoned 
arrows?” ‘This is very curious. 
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[ scarcely expected to have found 
the footprints of Bishop Watson in 
the Letters on Chivalry by Hurd. 
Two writers more unlike could 
scarcely be selected. Hurd is argu- 
ing the superior adaptation to poetic 
embellishment of Gothic over heroic 
manners. Homer would have ex- 
celled in this kind, he thinks, if he had 
lived in the palmy days of chivalry. 
The religious machinery of Gothic 
superstition seemed to him also to be 
more amusing and more awakening 
to the imagination. The current 
popular tales, he continues, of “elves 
and fairies were even fitter to take 
the credulous mind, and charm it 
into a willing admiration of the spe- 
cious miracles which wayward fancy 
delights in, than those of the old 
traditional rabble of pagan divini- 
ties.”* ‘The passage to which I refer 
in the writings of Bishop Watson 
occurs in his Apology for the Bible. 
Having examined and refuted the 
objections of infidelity to the divine 
origin of the Old Testament, he no- 
tices the boast of Paine, that he had 
gone through the Bible, as a man 
goes through a wood, with an axe 
on his shoulders to fell trees. I 
quote the reply, not only for the 
happy introduction of Hurd’s phrase 
—though unacknowledged by Wat- 
son—but for the noble strain of elo- 
quence and scorn in which it is deli- 
vered :— 

* And is it possible,” asks the bishop, 
“that you think so highly of your per- 
formance, as to believe that you have 
thereby demolished the authority of a 
book which Newton himself esteemed the 
most authentic of all histories,—which, 
by its celestial light, illumines the darkest 
ages of antiquity,—which is the touch. 
stone whereby we are enabled to distin. 
guish between true and fabulous theology 
—between the God of Israel, holy, just, 
and good, and the impure rabble of heathen 
Baalim,— which has been thought by 
competent judges to have afforded mat- 
ter for the laws of Solon, and a foundation 
for the philosophy of Plato? No, sir, 
you have gone, indeed, through the 
wood with the best intention in the 
world to cut it down; but you have 
merely busied yourself in exposing to 
vulgar contempt a few unsightly shrubs, 
which good men had wisely concealed 
from public view; you have entangled 
yourself in thickets of thorns and 


» 
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briars ; you have lost your way on the 
mountains of Lebanon; the goodly ce- 
dars whereof, lamenting the madness, 
and pitying the blindness of your rage 
against them, have scorned the blunt 
edge and the base temper of your axe, 
and laughed unhurt at the feebleness of 
your stroke.” + 


While I have the Apology for the 
Bible in my hand, I cannot but re- 
member two or three more brief ob- 
servations of exquisite happiness in 
expression and propriety in applica- 
tion :—* The machine of the universe 
is in the hands of God ; he can stop 
the motion of any part of it, with 
less trouble and less danger of injur- 
ing it, than you can stop your watch.” 
This illustration has the clearness 
and precision of Paley. Again, how 
beautiful is the description of the 
dangers and ill effects of vulgar ridi- 
cule, when applied to the characters 
of good and celebrated men :—* I 
know that the scar of calumny is 
seldom wholly effaced. It remains 
long after the wound is healed.” 
Once more, in allusion to the struc- 
ture of the universe and the myste- 
rious government of its Creator :— 
“Who can contemplate without 
astonishment the motion of a comet, 
running far beyond the orb of Saturn, 
endeavouring to escape into the path- 
less regions of unbounded space, yet 
feeling at its utmost distance the at- 
tractive influence of the sun; hear- 
ing, as it were, the voice of God ar- 
resting its progress and compelling it, 
after a lapse of ages, to reiterate its 
ancient course.” I seem to hear the 
lyre of Milton in these noble lines. 
It was the opinion of Paley { that 
astronomy is not the best medium 
through which the agency of an in- 
telligent Creator is proved to men; 
but that, being so proved, the mag- 
nificence of his operations is displayed 
with greater splendour than by all 
other sciences. Several paragraphs 
in the chapter on astronomy were 
communicated to Paley by Brinkley ; 
but the following remarks are his 
own, and may offer an interesting 
illustration of the manner in which 
the same subject presented itself to 
the mind of Paley and to that of 
Bishop Watson. The passage is won- 
derfully vivid, and, if the word may 


* Letters on Chivalry and Romance, letter vi. 


+ An Apology for the Bible, letter vi. 


+ Natural Theology, chap, xxii. 
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be used, pictorial. He is referring to 
the illusion which arises from the 
apparent slowness in the movement 
of the heavenly bodies :— 


“The moon shall seem to take some 
hours in getting half a yard from a star 
which it touched. But what is the fact ? 
The moon is all this while driving through 
the heavens at the rate of considerably 
more than two thousand miles an hour ; 
which is more than double of that with 
which a ball is shot off from the mouth 
ofacannon. Yet is this prodigious ra- 
pidity as much under government as if 
the planet proceeded ever so slowly, or 
was conducted in its course inch by 
inch.” 


A little farther on :— 


“Enormous globes, held by nothing, 
confined by nothing, are turned into free 
and boundless space, each to seek its 
course by virtue of an irresistible prin- 
ciple ; but a principle in common and 
the same in all, and ascertainable.” 


In closing these remarks, I may 
say that I have not forgotten the 
opinion uttered by Coleridge in his 
preface to Christabel, where he de- 
nounces those critics who assert every 
possible thought to be ¢raditional, 
and derive every little rill they hap- 
pen to see flowing “ from a perfora- 
tion made in some other man’s tank.” 

September 16.— Passed the even- 
ing in the churchyard of Stoke, the 
probable scene of Gray's Elegy, al- 
though I remember that when I was 
at Cambridge, the pleasant village of 
Madingley was frequently mentioned. 
Gray was a good walker, and Ma- 
dingley—about five miles from his 
college—might have been a favourite 
summer evening's pilgrimage. Stoke, 
however, has strong claims to affec- 
tionate remembrance :— 


‘Here scatter’d oft the earliest of the 
year, 
By hands unseen are showers of vio- 
lets found ; 
The redbreast loves to build and warble 
here, 
And little footsteps lightly print the 
ground,” 


The Elegy, like L’ Allegro and I 
Penseroso of Milton, was undoubtedly 
a composition which grew up gradually 
in the poet's memory, under the rays 
of fancy; as the Night Thoughts ex- 
panded in the mind of Young, during 
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his moonlight walks in the church- 
yard of Welwyn. 

The eloquent John Howe makes a 
striking remark upon these medita- 
tions among the tombs :— 


‘* How voluminously have some written 
of Roma Subterranea, of the tombs of 
martyrs, and other excellent persons, 
collected in one little spot of earth. And 
if there were as particular an account of 
the more refined part of the subterranean 
London, much more of all places where 
just and holy men have reposed and de- 
posited their earthly tabernacles, how 
would our earth appear ennobled and 
even hallowed by such continual acces- 
sions to it in all times and ages! What 
a glorious host will arise and spring up 
even out of London! Is not the grave 
now a less gloomy thing? Who would 
grudge to lie obscurely awhile, among 
them with whom we expect to arise and 
ascend so gloriously ?” * 


September 17.— Read Statius ; 
often picturesque, sometimes sublime, 
never uniform. This accords with 
the tenor of poetical history. When 
critical learning, is the remark of 
Wotton, was in fashion, every nation 
had some eminent men at the same 
time, or very near it, to compare with 
those of another. Italy boasted of 
Robertus Titius and Petrus Victo- 
rius; France had Joseph Scaliger, 
Isaac Casaubon, and _ Brissonius ; 
Switzerland produced Gesner; Ger- 
many rejoiced in Gruter; the Low 
Countries turned to their Justus Lip- 
sius; and England pointed to Sir 
Henry Saville. As it is in the world 
of nature, so it seems to be in the 
world of mind. The first ear pro- 
claims the harvest; the first cluster 
foretells the vintage. The field, the 
vineyard, and the intellect, have 
their seasons of extraordinary fer- 
tility ; succeeded also by the same 
barrenness. The corruption of popu- 
lar taste follows the blossoming of 
imagination and truth. After Virgil, 
appears Lucan; after Petrarch, Ma- 
rino. The Hotel de Rambouillet in 
France, the reign of the second Charles 
in England, the fashion of Gongora 
in Spain, are illustrations of literary 
history. So Philosophy supplants 
Imagination. Aristotle takes the 
chair of Euripides, Seneca of Terence, 
Galileo of Tasso, and Locke of Mil- 
ton. 
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The intellectual heaven is never 
dark. Dante is pointed out to Pe- 
trarch, Dryden to Pope. The Orlando 
of Ariosto appeared in 1632; the 
Jerusalem of ‘Tasso, in its complete 
shape, in 1581. Shakspeare and Cer- 
vantes were contemporaries. The 
first part of Don Quixote came out in 
1605, the second in 1615: Macbeth, 
the glory of our drama, is supposed 
to have been written in 1606 ; Othello 
in 1611. The splendour of the Epic 
and the quick flashes of Satire blend 
with each other. Milton was born 
in 1608, Dryden in 1631. Dryden 
delights the wondering eyes of the 
child Pope; and the Essay on Criti- 
cism appears to prolong his majestic 
march of harmony, and to preserve 
his inimitable art of arguing in metre. 
‘The stage is darkened by the depar- 
ture of Shakspeare, and Fletcher en- 
ters at the opposite door. Beaumont 
and Fletcher had given out the rich- 
ness of their fancy, and were reposing 
upon their laurels, when Massinger 
arose to receive the torch from their 
hands. ‘The race for fame was unin- 
terrupted. Jonson had walked, in 


his attitude of pride, by the side of 


Shakspeare. With Massinger we see 
Ford, with a wand of pathos that 
strikes tears out of the stoniest heart ; 
Shirley, with his simpler manner ; 
Heywood ; and Webster, with his 
pencil of gloom and terror, sketching 
the features of violent hate, rage, 
and madness. “Men of genius,’ is 
the eloquent observation of the poet 
Young, “struck fire against each 
other, and so kindled into a glory 
which time ean never extinguish. We 
thank /&schylus for Sophocles, Parr- 
hasius for Zeuxis, and Emulation for 
both.” Young was, indeed, alluding to 
Athens, but the remark admits of the 
widest expansion. 
Look, also, at the history of pulpit 
eloquence. ‘The same economy pre- 
vails. While the air of France was 
nourishing the youthful intellect of 
Bourdaloue, a robuster genius was 
growing up in our own country. 
Kourdaloue was born upon the 20th 
of August, 1632; Barrow, in October 
1630. Fléchier, Bourdaloue, and 
Bossuet, were only divided in their 
birth by an interval of five years; 
while in our own country we 
find Hall, Taylor, Barrow, South, 
and Sherlock, forming an unbroken 
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chain of Christiati eloquence and 
learning. As we see Sherloek taking 
up the link that had fallen from the 
hand of a mightier Master; so in 
France, Massillon, born in 1663, re- 
placed, with his graceful and harmo- 
nious rhetoric, the majestic decla- 
mation of Bossuet. Again in poetry. 
Pope, Shenstone, Thomson, Young, 
Collins, Dyer, Akenside, and Chat- 
terton—all beautiful lamps of fancy, 
though some burnt with a fainter 
light —died out between 1748 and 
1770. Corneille, Boileau, Racine, 
Moliére, and Fontaine, lived to ad- 
mire and applaud each other. We 
trace the same analogy in our fiction. 
Richardson died in 1761; Fielding, 
seven years earlier; Sterne, seven 
years later; and Smollett, in 1768, 
closed the catalogue of our famous 
series of novelists. 

Once more, in philosophy. Galileo 
dies in 1642, and Newton is born in 
the same year. The lantern of science 
is not extinguished, though it may be 
clouded ; and the disastrous twilight 
of ignorance was to be kindled into 
a glorious dawn, by the genius of the 
writer of the Principia. 

Gassendi closes his eyes upon phi- 
losophy and life in 1656; five years 
after, the infant Bacon rose to illu- 
minate the world of science. When 
Bacon published his treatise, De 
Augmentis Scientiarum, Descartes was 
twenty-seven years old. Here, too, 
the relationship is seen. Dugald 
Stewart calls him the Father of 
the experimental philosophy of the 
human mind; as if he were to man 
what Bacon was to nature! It has 
been noticed,* that his works contain 
only one allusion to Bacon. Hobbes, 
the assistant of Bacon, turned the 
eye of the student upon the phi- 
losophy of the understanding, and 
suggested thoughts to Locke, of 
which that more excellent author 
made a prudent use. So wonderfully 
linked is the chain of wisdom. We 
might pursue the argument with in- 
terest into the history of Italian art. 
Raffaelle, the glory of the Roman 
school, dies; and Giulio Romano 
brings his master’s mantle to Mantua ; 
Guido vanishes, in 1642 ; Salvator 
Rosa, in 1673. Giorgione, ‘Tintoret, 
Titian, Bassano, Paul Veronese—all 
shine upon each other. 

September 18.—I am a great ad- 


SS 


* By Hallam. 
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mirer of Wordsworth, but I admire 
truth more. It seems to me, that 
Wordsworth has received praise for 
originating a scheme of Christian 
philosophy, teaching it out of the 
book of nature, when he only ex- 
panded a scheme already formed. 
‘The late Hugh James Rose has often 
spoken to me of Wordsworth as of 


a great philosophical iaventor. Is he 
entitled to the appellation? Not to 


mention Thomson, has not this fa- 
mous stanza—the text of all who write 
sermons on Wordsworth — been an- 
ticipated by Cowper ?— 


“* One impulse from a vernal wood 
Can teach us more of man,— 
Of moral evil and of good, 
Than all the sages can.” 


The passage, to which I refer, is 
contained in the sixth book of the 
Task, where Cowper describes so 
vividly a winter noon. Walking 
under a flexible roof of boughs, which 
has kept a path free from snow for 
his feet, and with the note only of 
the robin to break the solitude, the 
poet surrenders himself up to medi- 
tation ; he draws a very ingenious 
parallel between wisdom and know- 
ledge, which he shews to be often 
unconnected. Knowledge, he defines 
to be a familiarity with the thoughts 
of other men ; wisdom, with our own ; 
knowledge is the labourer to gather 
materials; wisdom is the architect to 
employ and fit them; knowledge re- 
joices that she possesses so much ; 
wisdom sighs that she has acquired 
so little. Some, he proceeds, are en- 
chanted by the sentiment, some are 
bewildered by the style :— 


“ But trees and rivulets, whose rapid 
course 

Defies the check of winter, haunts of 
deer, 

And sheep-walks populous with bleating 
lambs ; 

And lanes in which the primrose, ere her 
time, 

Peeps through the moss that clothes the 
hawthorn root, 

Deceive no student. Wisdom there, and 
truth, 

Not shy, as in the world, and to be won 

By slow solicitation, seize at once 

The roving thought, and fix it on them- 
selves.” 


Cowper and Akenside appear to 
have been Wordsworth’s models in 


The 


the construction of his yerse. 
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“ Hymn to the Naiad,” and numer- 
ous passages in the Tush, are re- 
echoed in Tintern Abbey and the Ez- 
cursion. 

When Dr. Chalmers delivered his 
eloquent lectures at Hanover Square, 
I was delighted by the imtroduc- 
tion of his portrait of Newton, 
which had already appeared in one 
of his theological works; but this 
picture, richly coloured as it is, seems 
to have been composed from a pass- 
age of Cowper. Homer might re- 
joice in furnishing a subject to Phi- 
dias. ‘The lines are most exquisite 
in diction, and most admirable in 
conception. They contain al/ that 
Thomson had amplified into a long 
poem to the memory of Newton :— 


‘«« Philosophy, baptised 

In the pure fountain of eternal love, 

Has eyes, indeed; and viewing all she 
sees, 

As meant to indicate a god to man, 

Gives him his praise, and forfeits not her 
own. 

Learning has borne such fruit in other 
days 

On all her branches; piety has found 

Friends in the friends of science, and true 


prayer 
Has flowed from lips wet with Castalian 
dews. 


Such was thy wisdom, Newton, child- 
like sage ! 

Sagacious reader of the works of God, 

And in his word sagacious,”—Task, b. iii. 


It was, I believe, Robert Hall who 
said that Dr. Chalmers presented a 
single thought through a whole ser- 
mon. It may certainly be atiirmed 
that in no modern writer do we find 
so many examples of one 


“Thought that gleams through many a 
lengthened page.” 


September 19. — Walking this 
morning past King’s College Chapel, 
while the sun shone with autumnal 
richness upon the coloured windows, 
my memory reverted to some of our 
earlier strains of sacred poetry, and 
particularly to Dryden’s noble hymn, 
“ Creator, Spirit, by whose aid ;” 
which Warton calls most elegant and 
beautiful, being lighted and warmed 
by poetry and piety. The Germans 
explain the difference between the 
Classicists and Romanticists by the 
characteristics of their religion. The 
first, they say, with a material re- 
ligion, placed their poetry in the 
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senses ; the second, with a spiritual 
religion, discovered theirs in mental 
emotion. In Dryden, while the senses 
predominate, the heart is also agitated. 
Would that he had given us more 
hymns ; that he had destroyed some 
of his book, and so have demanded 
a larger price from Fame for the re- 
mainder. Fame would have paid it. 
His most illustrious follower* has 
called him unhappy in his destiny ; 
and unhappy he certainly was, when, 
in the days of Charles, the lips of 
Roscommon alone could pour out 
“ unspotted lays.” It is not possible 
to realise to the mind a more melan- 
choly spectacle than that of Imagi- 
nation endowed by Heaven with 
strength and beauty above its fellows; 
made, as it were, a king’s daughter, 
and arrayed in raiment of gold; and 
yet degrading its dignity, desecrating 
its sacredness, and turning the solem- 
nities of truth into the jingling clever- 
ness of an epigram. Samson among 
the Philistines is an emblem of a poet 
among corrupted parasites. Happily 
for us (if 1 may repeat my own 
indignant apostrophe) and for the 
world, the parallel fails in the horror 
of its catastrophe. Happy, indeed, 
for us and for the world, that in the 
frenzy of his fever, and with the 
fierce recklessness of his moral blind- 
ness, Dryden did not bow the pillars 
of our literature with a mightier and 
a more sacrilegious arm, and leave 
behind him the ruined temple of our 
poetry, as a monument of his power 
and of his crimes. From this terrible 
overthrow of all that is beautiful, 
Dryden was preserved. He descended 
into the lower regions of morals ; but 
even in that Inferno, he had a guide 
to protect and cheer him. He seems 
—to take up again the thread of my 
own thoughts, already thrown out— 
never to have been abandoned, for a 
very long season, by that ministering 
angel of life whom we call Conscience. 
In the cloud and thunder of passion, 
her divine voice was heard, nor al- 
ways heard in vain. Lines of ex- 
quisite moral loveliness are sown 
aaoush his verse,—lines which con- 
dense a page of didactic wisdom into 
a few words, and linger upon the 
heart and upon the lips. Dryden 
committed the error of our fallible 


* Pope. 


t De la Littérature du Midi, t. ii. p. 177. 
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nature. If he did not steer his boat 
into the waters of sin, he suffered it 
to float with the tide. From Cowley, 
a name loved and honoured by him, 
he might have learned a purer wis- 
dom. He would have taught him at 
least—since he omitted to seek know- 
ledge from that Book where: alone 
wisdom can be found in all its truth 
— how to encircle his virtue with a 
sacred fire from the fury of the 
enemy. He would have taught him 
the dangers of a good man in much 
company, and have sent him to the 
shades of Contemplation, where Wis- 
dom reveals her wonders to the ear 
of Meditation, and where Dryden 
might have mused over his own en- 
raptured prayer :— 

“ Refine and purge our earthly parts ; 
But, oh, inflame and fire our hearts ! 
Our frailties help, our vice control, 
Submit the senses to the soul.” 


September 20.—Read one of Tas- 
so’s critical essays. Corniani admires 
the purity of Tasso’s prose, which he 
seems to esteem scarcely less than his 
poetry, for rhythmical sweetness and 
copiousness of thought ;+ Sismondi, 
on the other hand, censures it for 
wanting dignity and music; which 
the poet, he thinks, was accustomed 
to seek only in verse.{ The prose 
writings of Tasso occupy two quarto 
volumes. The qualities that confer 
excellence upon verse often injure 
the harmony of prose. Virgil lost 
his magic when he strayed ont of 
metre; Cicero, when he wandered 
into it. The authors ofthe Spectator 
and of the Campaign are very dis- 
tantly related. Important exceptions, 
however, will suggest themselves to 
every reader. Spenser, Dryden, and 
Pope, wrote prose with clearness and 
beauty. The treatise of Spenser upon 
Ireland is remarkable for simplicity 
and vigour. The prose of Pope has 
not been sufficiently admired; with 
some of the faults of his poetry, it 
combines many of its charms. It is 
glowing and picturesque. When a 
lady, at the house of Mr. Piozzi, talked 
of Johnson’s preface to Shakspeare 
as superior to Pope’s, the doctor 
very honestly answered, “ I fear not, 
madam; the little fellow has done 
wonders!” The preface to his trans- 
t Vol. vi. p. 240. 
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lation of the Iliad contains two or 
three passages of eloquence, and is 
marked by a lively perception of the 
author’s genius. 

September 21.—Adam Smith draws 
a very agreeable portrait of his 
friend Hume. But this external 
smoothness of character has nothing 
in it winning or salutary —i smiles, 
and itis cold. Yn almost all great and 
good men, we notice a sweet and 
solemn melancholy —a rich twilight, 
which Contemplation delights to in- 
habit ; not that browner shade which 
tinged the evening of Gibbon’s life, 
as it colours the evenings of other 
men. ‘The uniform ease of mind and 
tranquillity oftemperament which we 
read of in the history of some English, 
and many foreign scholars, are not 
proofs of high intellect. Hume is an 
instance :—“ Is not that naiveté and 
good-humour, which his admirers 
celebrate in him,” asks Gray of the 
poet Beattie, “ owing to this,—that 
ne has continued all his days an in- 
fant, but one that unhappily has 
been taught to read and write?” 
Having no lively impressions of any 
object upon his mind, no zeal for 
virtue, no enthusiasm in charity, no 
anticipations of the future, he floats 
down the stream of existence in in- 
dolent repose. He is never melan- 
choly, because he has never been 
glad ; he never sighs at the setting of 
Hope, because he never beheld the 
glory of its rising. His heart was 
frozen by unbelief. Warburton 
shews the resemblance of his creed 
to Bolingbroke’s. In fact, Hume took 
possession of the atheistical house, 
erected by the friend of Pope, and— 
possessing more taste and more cau- 
tlon— fitted it up for the reception of 
genteel families.” He was an accom- 
plished “ Decorator” of Infidelity ; 
and made it look agreeable by making 
it look elegant. 

The mind is not in a very health- 
ful condition, over which the shades 
of a sweet pensiveness never pass— 
of that placid melancholy which Pope 
desired to obtain. The sun of life 
still glows with all its lustre, but 
with a milder heat. This is the 
radiance which imparts the most 
grateful aspect to the hermitage of 
Christian retirement :— 


* See Warburton’s Letter to Millar, Feb. 7th, 1757, in his Literary Remains. 


t Milton. 


§ Holy Living and Dying, sect. vi. chap. i 
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** And with more pleasing light, 
Shadowy sets off the face of things.” + 


But if we would enjoy this cheerful 
serenity of heart, we must take Con- 
tent into our home. She must water 
our flowers, and sprinkle our grass 
with daisies, and twine the roses up 
our porch, and saunter with us along 
green hedge-rows, and beneath the 
pleasant gloom oftrees. Ifwe would 
delight in our garden, we must find 
there 


“ This lily, lady of the flowering field.” + 


If Content live with us, Peace will 
soon join her; and Hope, with its 
lute of softest music, will sing aloud 
its songs of Sion. It is this spirit 
alone that will enable us to pass 
through fire, and “ not be scorched ; 
through seas, and not be drowned; 
through hunger and _ nakedness, 
and want nothing.”§ True cheerful- 
ness is the reflection of Gospel-light 
upon the countenance of the Christ- 
ian. If we walk beneath that clear 
illumination, we shall not often know 
in what manner,— 


« By its magic lantern, Spleen, 
With frightful figures, spreads life's 
scene,” || 


September 22.— Glanced at Or- 
rery’s letters on Swift; and noticed 
some features of resemblance between 
Orrery and Boswell. Few persons 
are ignorant of the mortifications and 
reproaches which Boswell endured in 
his attendance upon Johnson. He 
has recorded some of them with 
dramatic skill. Orrery was scarcely 
less patient or earnest in his en- 
deavours to acquire an intimate know- 
ledge of Swift. He assured Warbur- 
ton, that he had pursued the friend- 
ship ofthe dean with so much sedulity, 
that he suffered “ numberless indig- 
nities” before he was admitted to any 
degree of familiarity. Warburton 
expressed a wish to descend to future 
times in harmonious society with 
some bosom friend; but Boswell and 
Orrery were happy and content to 
go down as train-bearers, having no 
hope of gaining any other place in 
the pageant of literature. This is one 
feature; the other is the rapid and 
extensive popularity of their pro- 


$ Spenser. — 
}| Green. 
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ductions. The entire impression of 
Orrery’s letters was sold in a single 
day ; “and Warburton mentions, in 
one of his letters to Hurd,* that the 
publisher had disposed of 12,000 
copies. It would be very amusing 
to run over Warburton’s animadve: - 
sions on these Letters, written in the 
margin of the copy in Hartlebury 
Libre ary. The continuation of Rous- 
seau’s Memoirs was received with 
similar fervour in Paris, and faded 
from the public mind with equal 
rapidity. “ In eight days,” said La 
EF arpe, “ all the world had read them, 
and in eight days all the world had 
forgotten them.” Swift’s Adventures 
of Gulliver were out of print in a 
week.f Occasionally, but after long 
intervals of neglect, the same tide of 
enthusiasm has hurried productions 
of learning and research into notice. 
The first volume of Gibbon’s Decline 
and Fall of the Roman Empire was 
not to be obtained in a few days after 
its appearance; the succeeding im- 
pressions scattered it over “ almost 
every toilet.”{ Yet to mark the un- 
certainty of popular applause, Hume’s 
History of England, which he com- 
menced with the most sanguine ex- 
pectations, and which Gibbon ad- 
mired for its charming simplicity, lay 
some time unnoticed on the shelf of 
the bookseller. In twelve months, 
Millar sold only forty-five copies.§ 
Atterbury expressed his “ fixed 
opinion” that the reputation of all 
books, perfectly well written, pro- 
ceeds originally from the few, not 
from the many. The exquisite tragedy 
of Athalie—the pride of the Frenc 
drama—which awoke the admiration 
of Boileau and the tears of Voltaire, 
was received with ridictle and con- 
tempt. The perusal of a given num- 
ber of lines from Athalie was one 
of the punishments inflicted upon 
fashionable offenders in the distin- 
guished circles of Paris. ‘The most 
excellent comedy of Ben Jonson 
met with a fate scarcely less dis- 
couraging. 

Johnson entertained a more favour- 
able opinion of Orrery’s conduct than 
Warburton has expressed. When 
he was asked, whether he did not re- 


* P.91. Edit. 1809, 


¢ Gibbon’s Memoirs, p. 148. 1796. 
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gard it as very unjust to expose the 
failings of one with whom we may 
have lived in habits of intimacy, his 
reply was, “ Why, no, sit, after the 
man is dead; for then it is done his- 
torically.” Swift spoke favourably 
of Orrery; he styles him, in a letter 
to Pope, a most worthy gentleman. 
Johnson remarked, that his con- 
versation resembled his writings in 
neatness and elegance, but wanted 
strength. 

September 23.—Looked over some 
of the lectures of Professor Smyth, 
whom I have had the gratification of 
hearing at Cambridge. The style is, 
intentionally, easy and conversational ; 
but occasionally rises into vigour, 
and even into pictorial animation. A 
happy instance occurs in one of the 
lectures on the American war. The 
professor has been describing the 
conduct of Washington,—his tem- 
verance, his prudence, his fortitude ; 
1is patience under insult and misap- 
prehension ; and the calm eyesight of 
wisdom, with which he gazed into 
the dimness of future events. The un- 
justifiable interference of the French 
ambassador having justly excited 
the indignation of Washington, he 
transmitted an exposition of the case 
to the French government, and de- 
sired the recall of their ambassador : 


“A new ambassador was sent from 
France ; the clouds grew lighter, the 
thunders rolled away, and the horizon at 
length cleared up, discovering the Presi- 
dent, left in the sume place and attitude 
by the storm in which the storm had 
found him; but the countenances of all 
wise and good men were ihstantly turned 
upon him with the most animated smiles 
of reverence and love.” || 


This is a striking, though it may 
be, a melodramatic, passage ; but it is 
excelled by the touching and beauti- 
ful commentary upon the fall of 
Charles 1.,—a tribute of true elo- 
quence, tenderness, and wisdom. 

Professor Smyth takes a brief re- 
view of the character of Charles ; he 
presents him, at the beginning of his 
reign, full of suspicious designs upon 
the liberty of the nation ; gradually 
deepening into tyrannical gloom ; 
then fighting with the e parliament 


t Gay to Swift, Nov. 17, 1726. 


§ Ilis own Life, p. 19; but see a curious passage in Supplement to the Life of 
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then vanquished ; finally, condemned 
to death :— 


“ With what sentiments are we now 
to behold him? With our former sus- 
picion and dislike, indignation and ter- 
ror? Is it Charles that is before us; 
the friend of Buckingham; the patron 
of Laud ; the opponent of Hampden ; the 
corrupter, the encourager, the deserter of 
Strafford ; the dissolver of parliaments ; 
the imposer of liturgies ; the violater of 
privileges? These are images of the past 
no longer to be recalled ; these are cha- 
racters of offence with which he has now 
noconcern, Itisthe monarch unsubdued 
by adversity ; it is the hero unappalled 
by death; it is the Christian, sublimed 
by piety and hope; itis these that occupy 
our imagination and our memory. It is 
the tribunal of violence, it is the scaffold 
of blood, that banish from our minds all 
indignation, but against his destroyers; 
all terrors, but of the licentiousness of 
the people, that render all regular estima- 
tion of his character odious and impossi- 
ble; and that leave nothing in the heart 
of the generous and humane, but com. 
passion for his misfortunes, and reverence 
for his virtues.”* 


These lines are warm from the 
heart, and go to it. We must be 
touched before we can touch, is the 
saying of Quintilian. There is a 
contagion among the passions, is the 
observation of Blair. 


“ Nor can the bruised heart want elo. 
quenee” 


is the beautiful line of Ben Jonson. 
Cowper says, in the animated paral- 
lel between Chatham and Wolfe— 
one in arms, and one in council— 
that Wolfe, in his battles, 


“ Put so much of his heart into his act, 
That his example had a magnet's force.’’} 


This is the power of genuine elo- 
quence ; the feelings follow where it 
leads. 

September 24.—Finished Southey’s 
Narrative of the Peninsular War. Mr. 
Mill always denied that it was neces- 
sary for the historian of India to be 
personally acquainted with the country 
or its inhabitants ; perhaps a military 
annalist might plead the same apology 
for any ignorance of the living scen- 
ery of a battle. It is easy to believe 
that the picturesque eye of Southey 
would present to his contemplation 
the path of that glorious history, in 
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all its brightness and all its terror. 
Coleridge regarded the conclusion of 
his narrative, as being equal to the ad- 
dition of a campaign to the fame of 
Wellington; and in saying so, he 
might have remembered the remark of 
the younger Pliny upon the oration 
pronounced on Virginius by Tacitus, 
that the prosperity and happiness of 
his life had been crowned in his 
death by the praise of the most elo- 
quent of men. I write down a part 
of this noble panegyric. Southey is 
alluding to the wonderful display of 
the genius of Wellington in the 
Lines of Torres Vedras :— 


“ There the spell which bound the 
nations was broken; the plans of the 
tyrant were baffled ; his utmost exer- 
tions, when he had no other foe, and no 
other object, were defied,—his armies 
were beaten; and Europe, taking heart 
when she beheld the deliverance of Por- 
tugal, began to make a movement for her 
own. Foresight and enterprise, mean- 
while, with our commander went hand 
in hand; he never advanced, but so to 
be sure of his retreat; and never re- 
treated, but in such an attitude as to im- 
pose upon a superior enemy. He never 
gave an opportunity, aud never lost one, 
His movements were so rapid as to de- 
ceive and astonish the French, who 
prided themselves upon their owncelerity. 
He foiled general after general, defeated 
army after army, captured fortress after 
fortress ; and raising the military cha- 
racter of Great Britain to its old stand- 
ard in the days of Marlborough, made 
the superiority of the British soldier over 
the Frenchman as incontestable as that 
of the British seaman.” 


If this eulogy has been excelled, it 
is only in the splendid eloquence of 
Cicero,§ when he describes the ex- 
ploits of Pompey ; and perhaps in the 
speech of Thomas over Marcus Au- 
relius, which I confess has always 
afforded me very sincere delight. 
For Thomas himself I entertain very 
little regard. Marmontel, who fre- 
quently met him at the house of 
Madame Geoffrin, says that he seemed 
to be wrapt up in visions of future 
distinction ; absorbed in contempla- 
tion; gentle, but reserved ; and smil- 
ing with difficulty at the sallies of 
mirth without contributing to them. 
He desired to be thought a profound 
thinker; with this view, he collected 
illustrations from science and art, 
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and studied to quote more than to 
understand. Such is the remark of 
Barante, who, however, admits him 
to have reached, upon one occasion, 
the summit of true eloquence, when 
in the oration on Marcus Aurelius 
he carries us among the crowd that 
surround the bier, and portrays the 
Roman empire under the character 
of a single mourner; philosophy 
weeping for her son; the army be- 
wailing its chief, and tyranny rising 
up by the side of departed virtue. 
Eulogistic oratory contains few pass- 
ages of livelier pathos or more im- 
posing dignity. If we compare the 
description of the military triumphs 
of Aurelius with Southey’s character 
of Wellington, and Cicero's picture of 
the exploits of Pompey, the power of 
‘Thomas will be immediately acknow- 
ledged. In speaking of panegyrists, 
however rapidly, it is impossible to 
forget the eulogies of Dryden. Of 
court-painters in prose, he oy be 
called the Titian; the lustrous hues 
of the Venetian pencil dropped from 
his pen. Nor can we imagine a 
lovelier employment of genius than 
the embellishment of virtue, as un- 
folded in the lives of illustrious per- 
sons. ‘To carve a beautiful image, is 
the remark of Archbishop Tillotson, 
requires great art and dexterity. To 
praise any thing well is an argument 
of much more wit than to abuse; a 
little wit and a great deal of ill na- 
ture will furnish a man for satire ; 
but the greatest instance of wit is to 
commend well. This is not only a 
pleasing, but a just criticism; and 
makes us regret that the pencil of 
Dryden should ever have been em- 
ployed so frequently in painting de- 
formities of moral nature. Fuseli 
expressed the transforming power of 
‘Titian’s genius, by saying, that the 
beggar rose from his hand the pa- 
triarch of poverty; and in like man- 
ner, we may affirm of Dryden, that 
the profligate beneath his pen as- 
sumed the dignity and the attitude of 
virtue. The greatest instance of wit 
may be shewn in commending well ; 
but the subject should be worthy of 
commendation. If Dryden was the 
Ilomer of prose-panegyric,— 


“What Richelieu wanted, Louis scarce 
could gain, 

And what young Ammon wish’d, but 
wish’d in vain,” — 





* Essay on Criticism, p. 483. 
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he should, at least, have measured 
his heroes by Achilles. It might, 
perhaps, be pleaded in his behalf, 
that having selected a character for 
eulogy, he really forgot its blemishes 
in the ardour and brilliancy of his 
own imagination, and that it became 
only a lay figure for the disposal of 
picturesque costume and jewels of 
fancy. Certainly, it would be im- 
possible to select, from all the trea- 
sures of English prose, more exqui- 
site pearls of thought than we gather 
up in these panegyrics. His dedica- 
tion of the Mock Astrologer is writ- 
ten, as it were, by the very finger of 
Elegance: the poetry of adulation 
cannot go farther. 

Eloquence has been defined by a 
great master of the art to be the 
power of saying things in such a 
manner, that the hearing of them 
may not only awaken a sensation of 
pleasure, but lead the mind into me- 
ditation. “In our own experience, we 
shall always see reflected the physi- 
ognomy of the passions.” ‘The pro- 
vince of eloquence, wrote the poet 
Gray, in a letter preserved by Mason, 
is to reign over minds of slow per- 
ception and little imagination ; to 
set things in lights they never saw 
them in; to engage their attention 
by details, and circumstances gradu- 
ally unfolded; and to adorn and 
brighten them by images. Dryden 
anticipated, while he fulfilled, the 
definition of Gray. He excelled in 
that art—to which Warburton justly 
traced the curious ee of Pope,— 
the art of using the simplest language 
with dignity, and the most adorned 
with ease. 

Pope expressed his conviction that 
the golden age of literature was past, 
when genius was blessed with a patri- 
archal health and years ; and he an- 
ticipated the day when 
“ Such as Chaucer is shall Dryden be.” * 


But the prophecy is not very likely 
to be fulfilled ; the coinage of Dryden 
has lost none of its beauty, and none 
ofits lustre. The “ failing language,” 
which Pope foresaw, will not affect 
the classical purity of that dialect in 
which the unaffected intellect of Dry- 
den found utterance. It is the light 
spirit of wit, and the pleasant irony 
of personal allusion that evaporate. 
The sketches of Congreve and 
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Wycherly grow fainter every day ; 
but the brilliancy of Dryden’s por- 
traits never fades, although succeed- 
ing ages may not immediately re- 
cognise the persons whom they re- 
present. 

September 25.—In reading the 
Prrple Island of Phineas Fletcher 
this morning, I have felt the justice 
of ‘Thomas Warton’s remark, that he 
principally shines in the personifica- 
tion of the passions. I shall enu- 
merate a few impersonations which 
are fixed in my recollection by their 
peculiar beauty or vigour. Fletcher's 
description of Phonos is very noble. 
Ben Jonson sometimes made an ad- 
mirable use of this figure. What a 
terrible picture he paints, in a single 
line, of the desolation of Rome dur- 
ing the excesses of Sylla :— 
“Slaughter bestrid the streets, and 

stretch'd himself, 
To seem more huge.” 


This example comes from his Cati- 
line, and may be compared with the 
famous line of Young, in which 
Ruin drives the ploughshare over 
creation. I cannot admire the pass- 
age where Camoens introduces the 
Indus and Ganges, under the forms 
of two old men, to King Emmanuel 
in a dream; although Bouterweck 
considers the representation to be 
excellent. One of the most striking 
personifications of an inanimate object 
to be found in English poetry occurs 
in Thomson's description of the 
plague :— 

“ The sullen door 
Yet uninfected, on its cautious hinge 
Fearing to turn, abhors society.” 


Thomson may have recollected the 
magnificent chapter (the 14th) in 
which Isaiah, prophesying the resto- 
ration of Israel, and the degradation 
of the Assyrians, breaks out into the 
startling apostrophe,— “ Howl, O 
gate; ery, O city!”—V. 31. The 
Kastern poets abound in these per- 
sonifications of lifeless objects. Pope, 
in one of his earliest poems, evinced 
his power in painting the passions. 
‘The group of allegorical personages, 
at the conclusion of his Windsor Fo- 
rest, was thought by Joseph Warton 
to be worthy of the wanes tatene 
or Giulio Romano; of the second I 
should say more than of the first. 
The following picture is very beau- 
tiful :— 
VOL, XXIY. NO. CXLIII, 
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“ Envy her own snakes shall feel, 
And Persecution mourn her broken 
wheel.” 


Churchill, whose thoughts rolled 
along with some of Dryden's flame 
and thunder, has often succeeded in 
these figure-paintings ; an instance 
occurs in the introduction to the 
Rosciad :— 

“For Murphy some few pilfring wits 
declared ; 


While Folly clapp'd her hands, and Wis- 
dom stared.” 


Among the Italian poets, Ariosto 
has been often praised for the 
introduction of abstract personages. 
A remarkable example of happy 
personification occurs in the forty- 
second canto of the Orlando, where 
Jealousy attacks Rinaldo. But to 
return to our own writers. 

Johnson, in the Vanity of Human 
Wishes, gives us an admirable picture 
of the ignominious fall of betrayed 
Beauty :— 

“« Despised, distress’d, 
And grinning Infamy proclaims the rest.” 


Cowper would furnish another, in 
that exquisite apostrophe to domestic 
bliss in the third book of the Tash, 
where he contrasts the quiet and se- 
rene happiness of the rural home, 
with worldly pleasure :— 


“ The ruling goddess with the zoneless 
waist, 

And wandering eyes, still leaning on the 
arm 

Of Novelty, her fickle, frail support.” 


Darwin frequently producesa start- 
ling effect by his bold impersona- 
tions; as in the conflagration of a 
house, where, amid fire and smoke,— 


“ Pale Danger glides along the flaming 
roof,” 


Mason has also several very admir- 
able examples of this figure; espe- 
cially in that beautiful couplet, which 
his friend Gray pronounced superla- 
tive :-— 

“‘ While through the west, where sinks 
the crimson Day, 

Meck Twilight slowly sails, and waves 
her banner grey.” 

The picture glows with the colours 

of the Venetian pencil; we can al- 

most fancy that the figures of Raf- 

faelle are floating through the sky of 

Titian. There is a yery majestic per- 

NN 
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sonification in that ode of Caractacus 
which Gray so warmly commended : 


‘‘ Hark! heard ye not yon footstep dread, 

That shook the earth with thundering 
tread ? 

’Twas Death !” 


Mason, wrote Gray to Wharton, 
1728, reads little, writes abundance, 
and that with a design to make his 
fortune by it. Had he read more, 
and written less, he would have 
written better. Ben Jonson deli- 
vered an axiom in criticism, when he 
affirmed that 


“A good poet’s made as well as born.” 


Gray, as I have noticed upon a differ- 
ent occasion, complained of the poetry 
of Mason, that it always appeared to 
be in a blaze. He has suffered from 
his excess of ornament. Lis lights 
are nearly all extinguished, and the 
faint and dying glimmer, that still 
survives, i, displays the elaborate 
workmanship and gilding of the 
lamp. Yet in him were to be seen 
some of the chief elements of the 
poetical character. He had a musical 
ear, and considerable command of 
diction. Gray acknowledged his 
lyrical power. Our language, he 
thought, was deficient in odes of the 
“sublime kind,” with the exception 
of Dryden's. Cowley wanted har- 
mony and taste ; and Pope's attempt 
was unworthy of him. In Mason's 
choruses he heard the note of the 
true chord. ‘The manners, more- 
over, he thought, were accurately 
painted ; and the costume, even in 
the eyes of Gray, was excellent. Are 
not these spirited lines 9— 


“ T was born 
A king; and Heaven, who bid these 
warrior oaks 
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Lift their green shields against the fiery 
sun, 

To fence their subject plain, did mean 
that I 

Should with as firm an arm protect my 
people 

Against the pestilent glare of Rome’s 
ambition.” * 


September 26.— Read Bossuet's 
Sermon on the Resurrection. ‘The 
system of pulpit eloquence in France 
differs entirely from our own. It is 
the Henriade and Paradise Lost. 
Perhaps the aptest parallel would be 
supplied by Pére la Chaise and an 
English village churchyard. The 
French cemetery, with its dressed 
walks, bouquets of flowers, fantastic 
offerings, and sentimental inscrip- 
tions, awakes feelings in our bosoms, 
very different from those which are 
inspired by the sequestered burial- 
ground, wees “the rude forefathers 
of the hamlet sleep” from their labour, 
among daisied turf and tombs bound 
with osiers. Each monitory rhyme, 
each moss-grown inscription, each 
mouldering name,— 


** Still points its moral to the heart.” 


A churchyard is a clock of Time, 
where the hour is shewn by Death. 
Happy shall we be if we watch the 
silent progress of that hand! The 
imagery of the French sermon par- 
takes of the embellishments of the 
French cemetery. Frigid conceits, 
artificial flowers, dramatic sorrow— 
all are to be easily traced in the 
masterpieces of Bossuet, Massillon, 
and Fléchier. But these errors of a 
false taste are often shone upon by 
passages of startling power and 
effective rhetoric. A remarkable in- 
stance occurs in Bossuet. I scribble 
a hasty version :— 


* A group of figures, in the mock-heroic, is introduced by Swift into his “ Tea- 


party of a Modern Lady :”— 


Frighted at the clam’rous crew, 


Away the God of Silence flew ; 

And fair Discretion left the place ; 
And Modesty with blushing face. 
Now enters over-weening Pride ; 
And Scandal ever gaping wide ; 
Hypocrisy with frown severe ; 
Scurrility with gibing air; 

Rude Laughter seeming like to burst ; 
And Malice always judging worst; 
And Vanity with pocket glass ; 

And Impudence with front of brass ; 
And studied Affectation came, 

Each limb and feature out of frame.” 
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ILLUSTRATION OF HUMAN LIFE. 


“La vie humaine est semblable 4 un 
chemin, dont l’issue est un précipice 
affreux ; on nous en avertit des le pre- 
mier pas; mais la loi est prononcé ; il 
faut avancer toujours. Je voudrois re- 
tourner sur mes pas ; ‘ Marche! Marche!’ 
Un poids invincible, une force invinci- 
ble, nous entraine; il faut sans cesse 
avancer vers le précipice. Mille tra- 
verses, mille peines nous fatiguent, et 
nous inquiétent dans la route; encore si 
je pouvois éviter ce précipice affreux. 
Non, non, il faut marcher ; il faut courir ; 
telle est la rapidité des années. On se 
console pourtant, parceque de temps en 
temps, on rencontre des objets, qui nous 
divertissent, des eaux courantes, des 
fleurs qui passent, on voudroit arréter. 
‘Marche! Marche!’ Et cependant on 
voit tomber derriére soi tout ce qu’on 
avoit passer ; fracas effroyable, inévitable 
ruine. On se console parcequ’on em- 
porte quelques fleurs cueillies en passant, 
qu’on voit se faner entre ses mains, du 
matin au soir; quelques fruits qu’on 
perd en les goutants; enchantement ! 
Toujours entrainé on approche du gouf- 
fre ; déja tout commence 4 s'effacer ; les 
jardins sont moins fleuris, les fleurs moins 
brillantes, leurs couleurs moins vives, 
Jes prairies moins riantes, les eaux moins 
clairs; tout se ternit; tout s’efface : 
l'ombre de la mort se présente; on com. 
mence 4 sentir l’approche du gouffre 
fatal: Mais il faut aller sur le bord, 
encore un pas. Déji l’horreur trouble 
les sens; la téte tourne; les yieux 
s‘¢garent; il faut marcher. On voudroit 
retourner en arriére; plus de moyen; 
tout est tombé; tout est évanoui; tout 
est échappé. Je n’ai besoin de vous 
dire que ce chemin, c’est la Vie; que ce 
gouffre, c’est la Mort.” 


September 27.—Rogers has para- 
phrased this description in his Human 
Life, but without preserving the spi- 
rit or grandeur of the original. The 
amplification of French prose renders 
it unsuited to the refining processes of 
poetry ; the gold is already beaten out. 
Ogilvie* mentions, with great admira- 
tion, a sermon by Fordyce on the 
Folly and Infamy of Unlawful Plea- 
sure, where he describes the death of 
a wicked man “ with strokes that are 
worthy of Demosthenes.” Ogilvie 
quotes the following as one of the 
most picturesque images ever seized 
on by a sublime imagination. “The 
dreadful alternative entirely misgives 
him ; he meditates the devouring abyss 
of eternity ; he recoils as he eyes it.” 
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* Philosophical and Critical Observations on Composition. ‘I’, ii. p. 327. 
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ILLUSTRATION OF HUMAN LIFE. 


Human life resembles a path that ter- 
minates in a frightful precipice; we are 
warned of it from our first step ; but the 
decree has been pronounced ; we must 
always advance ; I would retrace my steps. 
** Forward! forward!” An insuperable 
weight, a power not to be overcome, 
drags us along. Without a moment’s 
pause we approach the precipice. A 
thousand disappointments, a thousand 
difficulties, fatigue and harass us in the 
journey. Once more —oh that I could 
avoid this terrible precipice! No! no! 
stillon! You must run; so swift is the 
current of time. At intervals we meet 
with objects that divert us; flowing 
streams, fading flowers—sad consolation ! 
We would stop. ‘‘ Forward! forward !” 
Meanwhile, we behold every thing fall- 
ing behind us,—crash terrible !—ruin 
inevitable! The flowers, which we gather 
in the morning, wither in our hands at eve ; 
the fruits, we pick, die in tasting — sad 
consolation! For ever hurried along, the 
traveller draws near the gulf. Already 
every thing begins to pass away; the 
gardens are less lovely, the flowers less 
glowing, the meadows less verdant, the 
waters less clear; every thing fades. 
The shadow of death meets the traveller ; 
he hears the melancholy roar of the tor- 
rent. One step more; already horror 
agitates the soul ; the head swims ; the 
eye wanders. But on! The traveller 
would turn back ; he has not the power. 
All is overthrown —all is vanished —all 
is departed. Need I tell you that this 
path is Lire ; that this gulf is Dearn? 


The Italics are Ogilvie’s. Whatever 
merit may belong to the description is 
certainly due to Bossuet, from whom 
Fordyce was evidently painting. 
September 28.—* The sepulchres of 
the saints are honourable, and their 
days are known of all, bringing fes- 
tival joy to the world.” ‘This is the 
remark of Chrysostom, as quoted by 
Bishop Sparrow. It is impossible to 
linger, in thought, by the tombs of 
the apostles and evangelists, without 
feeling, for a season at least, a livelier 
gratitude for the treasure they have 
handed down to us,— 
‘* Then praise, Historians blest, to you, 
Harmonious, simple, clear, and true ; 
But more than praise to ITim be paid, 
Whose Spirit taught what you convey’d. 
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May IIe illume our darkling sight 

Vo read, with single heart aright, 
Che treasures in His volume stored, 
And find Him in His written word.”’* 


We read, in primitive times, of the 
Chureh of Antioch assembling to 
commemorate the martyrdom of Ig- 
natius, and of the Church of Smyrna 
meeting to weep joyful tears over 
the sufferings of Polycarp. These 
annual days of affectionate and reli- 
gious remembrance were also marked 
by acts of charity and good-will to- 
wards men. In the course of years 
a custom, in its tendency so beau- 
tiful and beneficial, became corrupted 
by superstition. The custom itself 
was rooted in Seripture ground, and 
brought forth blossoms and fruit ; 
but men began to engraft other 
branches upon it, and so destroyed 
the purity and fragrance of the 
parent tree,— 

“Ye too must fly before a chasing hand, 

Angels and saints, in every hamlet 

mourn’d ! 

Ah! if the old idolatry be spurn’d, 

Let not your radiant shapes desert the 
land.” 


Such was the complaint of the poet, 
who in our time has advocated with 
lips so musical and eloquent the sacred 
cause of truth. The history of our 
Church becomes a harp in his hand.} 
But why should these shapes of 
beauty forsake our villages? Let 
us not plunge into the coldness of a 
formal and benumbing belief, from a 
mere terror of sliding into supersti- 
tion. Let us read the Scriptures by 
their own glowing light, and by the 
illuminating lamp of prayer; then 
may we see the faces of saints, 
shining, like the faces of angels ; 
and believe that 
** Millions of spiritua! 
earth,” 
both when we pursue our daily la- 


wings walk the 


hour, and in the lonely watches of 


the night, 


“ Assisting, blessing, guarding us — 
Angels around befriending Virtue's 


friend.” t 


There are days of less sanctity, but 
of touching interest, which might also 
be had in remembrance. Johnson 
told a friend, who had lost his mother, 


Bishop Mant, 
Goldsmith. 
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‘The greatest benefit which one friend 
ean confer upon another is to guard 
and elevate his virtue. This your 
mother will still perform, if you = 
gently preserve the memory o ; her life 
anl of her death.” § The Italics are 
mine. Now it night be wished that 
each one of us would compose a ca- 
lendar of these mournful days in his 
history, and keep them as records of 
the friends and relatives whom he 
has lost. There would be something 
sweet and affecting in the simple 
ceremonial of tender love and grati- 
tude, which would endear these re- 
turning seasons. Fathers, mothers, 
sisters, brothers, friends, would all 
come back to us; and while gazing 
upon their features, with the dewy 
eyes of memory, we may, perhaps, go 
forth into the business of life with a 
livelier hope to follow their good ex- 
ample, and a more fervent prayer for 
that self-denial, and that meek re- 
signation, and that serene faith, which 
are the pearls of the Christian’s crown. 

September 29.—The character of 
Warburton has been sketched by 
four writers of great, though very 
different and unequal merit,— Bo- 
lingbroke, Johnson, Hurd, and Pat 
The outline by Bolingbroke is drawn 
with rude vigour, and coloured with 
coarse vividness ; like a rough study 
in chalk for one of Rembrandt's 
heads,— 


«The man was communicative enough, 
but there was nothing distinct in his mind. 
To ask him a question was to wind up a 
spring in his memory, that rolled on with 
vast rapidity and a confused noise, till the 
force of it was spent, and you went away, 
with all the noise in your ears, stunned 
and uninformed.” 


This remark of Bolingbroke will 
recall a line of Pope, upon a very 
different subject, but which conveys 
a similar image with much more 
brevity,— 

* Safe and unseen the young A®neas past ; 

Thence bursting glorious all at once let 
down, 

Stunn’d with his 
town.” || 


giddy larum hal/ the 


Pope said that Warburton had a 
genius equal to his diligence, and a 
taste equal to his learning. This was 
flattery. Great learning is rarely 


+ See the Ecclesiastical Sketches of Wordsworth. 
§ To Elphinstone, Sept, 25, 


17.50, \| Dunciad, iy, 292. 
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accompanied by taste, which is a 
quality of so much refinement and 
tenderness, that its brightness is 
overlaid by the weight of promis- 
cuous erudition,— 


“ And Learning founders with the freight 
of Time.”* 


Hurd saw in the style of War- 
burton the union of freedom with 
strength. He had been a diligent 
reader of Hooker, Chillingworth, and 
Locke ; whose works—bound up in 
small portable volumes—were the 
constant companions of his walks. 
lle was by nature and education a 
controversialist. Hurd says that he 
had sworn eternal war against the 
enemies of religion. But if he had 
the enduring enmity of Hannibal, he 
was free from his guile. No Punie 
stratagems marked the warfare of 
Warburton. Of all antagonists he 
was the most candid, the most in- 
cautious. If he surprised an enemy, 
it was only in the sleep of ignorance. 
Iie scorned a literary ambuscade. 

‘The fame of Warburton rests upon 
a single work. The Divine Legation 
shines, and will long shine, in soli- 
tary splendour ; but, wonderful as 
this edifice of genius must be admitted 
to be, it has few visitors and few ad- 
mirers. As a “ splendid paradox,” 
it dazzles at a distance. Readers of 
theology pass it by with suspicious 
reverence. Warburton was oppress- 
ed by his learning, and sometimes 
moves heavily through half-a-dozen 
pages, 

“ With loads of learned lumber in bis 
head.” 


But, beneath the rubbish, the fiame 
of his genius is never stifled ; it con- 
tinually shoots up with a burning 
heat, and lights the student on his 
road with a vivid blaze. The style 
is often exceedingly animated, and 
even picturesque ; abounding in viva- 
cious sallies of mirth, in keen strokes 
of satire, and in glowing outbreaks 
of passion. How happy is the fol- 
lowing expression,-—* The learned 
and judicious Mr. Huet; who, not 
content to seize as lawful prize all 
he meets within the waste of fabu- 
lous times, makes cruel inroads into 
the cultivated ages of literature.” f 


* Shee’s El 


ments of Art. 
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The next is in the most striking 
manner of Gibbon. Warburton is 
shewing the connexion of enthusiasm 
and design,—“ ‘The most successful 
impostors have set out in all the 
blaze of fanaticism, and completed 
their schemes amid the cool depth 
and stillness of politics.” { 
Of Warburton’s earlier history so 
little is known, that every anecdote 
is interesting, however apocryphal. 
Mrs. Carter's journeys between Deal 
and London were occasionally per- 
formed in the stage-coach, and some- 
times introduced her to very odd tra- 
velling companions. She relates an 
amusing anecdote in a letter to her 
friend, Miss ‘Talbot, in 1763,— 


* As Nancy might possibly give you a 
formidable account of my three fellow- 
travellers, I think it necessary to inform 
you that they did not eat me up; for 
which I was the more obliged to them, 
as they seemed disposed to eat every thing 
else that came in their way. By their 
discourse, I believe they were pilots to 
the packet-boats. One of them, in great 
simplicity, gave a very concise account of 
one of his passengers. He said he had 
once carried over one Warburton, a very 
old orator,— you may read about him in 
the almanacks, He was a member of 
yarliament then, but he has been made a 
foie since. As we were upon our 
passage, he said he would sing me a song, 
and the song that he sung was ‘ Rogues 
all.’ Poor Bishop Warburton, to have 
all his fame reduced to what one may 
read about him in the almanacks !” § 


Mrs. Carter called Warburton a 
genuine successor of Ishmacl; and, 
entertaining no respect for his cha- 
racter, she was likely to be amused 
by this sketch of him in undress. 

Johnson was slightly acquainted 
with Warburton, and denied that he 
had ever censured him,— 

“If I had written with hostility of 
Warburton in my Shakspeare, 1 should 
have quoted this couplet,— 


* Here Learning, blinded first and then 
beguiled, 
Look’d dark as Ignorance, as Fancy wild.’ 


You see they'd have fitted him to a T. 

“ Dr, Adams. But you did not write 
against Warburton ? 

« Johnson. No, sir; T treated him with 
great respect, both in my preface and my 
notes.” 


+t Divine Legation, b. iii. sect. 3. 


t Divine Legat. b. iii, sect. 6, § Memoirs of Mrs. Carter by Pennington, i, 245. 
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Warburton entertained a very dif- 
ferent opinion of Johnson’s conduct 
towards him ; and Hurd has printed 
an extract from a letter of Warbur- 
ton, in which he says,—* The remarks 
he [Johnson] makes in every page 
on my commentaries are full of in- 
solence and malignant reflections, 
which, had they not in them as much 
folly as malignity, I should have had 
reason to be offended with,” &c. In 
another letter to Hurd he writes,— 
“ Of this Johnson you and I, I believe, 
think much alike.” Now what Hurd 
thought of Johnson is very well 
known; and Johnson's opinion of 
Hurd is indicated by Boswell. 

There was no kindred feeling be- 
tween Johnson and Hurd, but there 
certainly was between Johnson and 
Warburton. Both of humble origin, 
and both raised into celebrity ; both 
dictators in literature, and both into- 
lerant of a rival ; both arrogant and 
impetuous ; both indulging in coarse 
and unpolished language ; although 
Warburton sometimes flamed into 
an extravagance of passion, from 
which the tenderer conscience of 
Johnson for the most part protected 
him. They were both profoundly 
versed in the history of letters; 
though Warburton knew more of 
philosophy and Greek, and Johnson 
more of poetry and miscellaneous 
literature. A tender heart lay within 
the rude framework of each. When 
the husband of Warburton’s sister 
was unsuccessful in business, he took 
her and her children to his own home, 
and shared with them his small re- 
venue ; and he did this, as he told a 
friend, with “ much greater satisfac- 
tion than others spend theirs in their 
pleasures.” Of Johnson's generosity 
and charity examples are abundant. 
Perhaps the defects of their moral 
and mental physiognomy may be ac- 
counted for by their vast bulk and 
stature of intellect. We rarely find 
harmony of feature upon so large a 
scale. Johnson survived Warburton; 
and, in saying this, let me not forget 
the admirable eulogy of Parr,-—“ He 
praised him when living, amid the 
clamour of his enemies; and he de- 
fended him when dead, amid the 
silence of his friends.” A noble pa- 
negyric, and worthy of the pen of 
Dryden or of Junius. In reply to a 


* Fifth Sermon on the Lord’s Prayer. Edit.1584. P. 152. 
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Scotchman who talked against War- 
burton, Johnson declared that he 
possessed more literature than had 
been imported from Scotland since 
the days of Buchanan. Upon another 
occasion, he mentioned an interview 
with Warburton at the house of the 
Bishop of St. Asaph. Warburton 
looked on him at first with some 
surliness ; but having been “ jostled 
into conversation,” they retired to a 
window, and, on their separation, 
Warburton patted Johnson. 

September 30.—Literature has suf- 
fered a severe loss in that history of 
the monastic orders which so long 
occupied the study and thought of 
Southey,— 


** Monastic domes! following my down. 
ward way, 

Untouch’d by due regret, I mark’d your 
fall !” 


Within those solemn walls were pre- 
served the treasures of philosophy 
and poetry; and from those gates 
issued the architects who scattered 
their miracles of grace and beauty 
over the land. If corruption and 
superstition dwelt there, so also did 
burning zeal and sincere devotion. 
Let us endeavour to imbibe the pure 
spirit of these antique foundations. 
The excellent Bishop Latimer—the 
eloquent preacher and the triumph- 
ant martyr—will give us instruction. 
It is, said that illustrious man, a 
common speech among the people, 
that all religious houses are pulled 
down ; which is a very peevish saying, 
and not true, for they are not pulled 
down. “That man and that woman, 
who live together godly and quietly, 
doing the work of their vocation and 
fear God, hear his word and keep it; 
that same is a religious house, tha‘ 
is the house that pleaseth God.”* 
These words should be written in 
letters of gold. 

October 1.—Read the “ Life of 
Newton” in Library of Useful Know- 
ledge. They speak of Clarke, the 
pupil and defender of Newton, as 
“the most profound theologian and 
the most sublime preacher in Eng- 
land.” I should hardly have ven- 
tured to employ words of such un- 
tinctured panegyric. The name of 
Clarke is familiar to us as' the oppo- 
nent of Leibnitz, and more especially 
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as the antagonist of Collins. Under 
this aspect of his character he appears 
to very great advantage. Ramsay, 
who was for many years secretary to 
Fénélon, pronounced Clarke the finest 
reasoner whom he had ever met; 
having a transparency of mind pe- 
culiar to himself. The Queen placed 
his bust in a hermitage with those of 
Newton, Boyle, Locke, and Wollas- 
ton; a compliment which Pope has 
not forgotten in his pleasant satire,—- 


“« Even in an ornament its place remark, 
Nor in a hermitage set Dr, Clarke.” 


A cause* for the enmity of Pope has 
been discovered in Clarke's refusal to 
use his court interest in behalf of 
Lord Bolingbroke. The poet cer- 
tainly bent his bow at the preacher 
with some malignity. In the Dunciad 
he says,— 
Let Clarke make half his life the poor’s 
support ; 
But let him give the other half at court.” 


Green notices the favour shewn to 
Clarke in that curious poem which 
he called The Grotto,— 


“« Need less it is the busts to name 
Of men, monopolists of fame.” 


This grotto was built in Richmond 
Gardens by Queen Caroline, who 
committed its guardianship to Ste- 
phen Duck,—a name well known in 
the history of rhyme. 

Clarke never ought to be styled 
“ the most sublime preacher in Eng- 
land.” Let us hear the opinion of 
Hurd, writing to Bishop Warburton, 
upon the subject of popular preach- 
ing, using the phrase in its henourable 
vense,—*“ I have lately turned over 
Dr. Clarke's large collection, for the 
use of my parish ; and yet, with much 
altering and many additions, I have 
been able to pick out no more than 
eight or ten that [ could think pass- 
able for that purpose. He is clear 
and happy enough in the explication 
of Scripture ; but miserably cold and 
lifeless. No invention, no dignity, 
no force; utterly incapable of en- 
larging on a plain thought, or of 
striking out new ones. In short, 
much less of a genius than I had 
supposed him.” ‘To this letter War- 
burton replied, {—* Your judgment 
of Clarke is, like your other judg- 


* Vide Spence. 
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ments of men, perfectly exact and 
true.” Maury complained of his 
metaphysical abstraction ; and Blair, 
though he admires the perspicuity of 
his style, thinks that he shews us our 
duty without exciting us to perform 
it. Jobhnson’s dislike of Clarke was 
at one period so vehement, that he 
assured Dr. Adams, the Master of 
Pembroke, that he had made a rule 
not to admit Clarke’s name into his 
dictionary. This prejudice gradually 
wore away. The notions of Clarke 
respecting the sacred doctrine of the 
Trinity, Johnson considered to be 
his only weak point; and upon his 
death-bed he urged his physician, 
Dr. Brocklesby, to read Clarke’s ser- 
mons: because, said Johnson, “ he is 
fullest on the propitiatory sacrifice.” 
The following character of Clarke 
appeared, many years ago, in the Gen- 
tleman'’s Magazine, and well deserves 
quotation for its elegant terseness,— 


“Tn each several part of critical learn. 
ing, perhaps, without a superior ; in all 
united, certainly without an equal; in 
his works, the best defender of religion ; 
in his practice, the greatest ornament of 
it; in his conversation, communicative 
and instructive; in his preaching and 
writings, strong, clear, and calm ; in his 
life, high in the esteem of the wise, the 
good, and the great; in his death, 
lamented by every friend to learning, 
truth, and virtue.” 


October 2.—I have been reading 
Windsor Forest. 

Joseph Warton was the earliest 
critic who denied that Pope possessed 
the accomplishment of rural descrip- 
tion. But the account of the tribu- 
taries of the Thames—so briefly and 
yet so clearly discriminated — ought 
to have modified that opinion. The 
description of a pheasant, dropping 
before a gun, is very picturesque ; 
although Byron called it a descrip- 
tion by a poulterer,— 


“Ah! what avail his glossy, varying 
dyes— 

His purple crest, and scarlet.circled 
eyes ; 

The vivid green his shining plumes 
unfold ; 

His painted wings, and breast that flames 
with gold?” 


Mr. Bowles thinks that this deserip- 
tion, beautiful and exact as he ac- 


¢ Dec. 27, 1761. 
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knowledges it to be, is excelled by 
the picture of the dying dolphin in 
Falconer’s Shipwreck; and that the 
representation of a stag-chase is in- 
ferior to a corresponding passage in 
Somerville. With respect to the 
former part of the criticism, I sup- 
pose that nothing need be said. 
here can be no analogy between 
the death of a dolphin and of a 
pheasant ; and it is scarcely just to 
institute any comparison. From a 
poet, like Mr. Bowles, of so pure a 
taste and so refined a fancy, I should 
always differ with hesitation and mo- 
desty. The parallel between Pope 
and Somerville is more appropriate. 
Pope might have scen the hunters 
sweep through the forest glades ; 
but of the chase he knew nothing. 
Somerville shared in the excitement 
of the sport. His picture would, 
accordingly, be a copy of nature, 
painted on the spot; nor should we 
expect to find in it any artifices of 
light or shade, any rich background, 
or any remarkable elegance of com- 
position. Those pieces in which “ pure 
description held the place of sense ” 
presented no attractions to Pope : 
the same temper of mind which in- 
clined him to stvop to truth would 
also restrain him from wandering 
among fields and trees too long. If 
he visited rural scenes, it was in con- 
nexion with human life, in its joys or 
sorrows. <A landscape without figures 
was never sketched by his pencil. In 
his embowered walks, the statue of 
some philosopher, 


“ Who taught that useful science, to be 
good,”’* 


always arrests our footsteps. Some 
inscription to generosity, to charity, 
or wisdom, meets our eye in his 
garden. 

October 3.—Tlow beautiful are the 
gleams of poetic feeling which break 


from some of the martyrs in their 
vigils of suffering and hope! Rays 
of Eden-sunshine seem to have play- 
ed upon those dungeon-floors ; and 
through those dim and imprisoning 
windows, their eyes of faith wandered 
down the cedarn alleys, and through 
the gates of pearl. The following 
lines occur in an epistle from the 
martyr Smith to his children. ‘They 
are not only pathetic, but naturally 
elegant, and are justly praised by 
Southey,— 


“‘ That ye may follow me, your father and 
your friend, 

And enter into that same life which never 
shall have end, 

I leave you here a little book for you to 
look upon, 

That you may see your father’s face when 

am dead and gone; 

Who for the hope of heavenly things, 
while he did here remain, 

Gave over all his golden gears in prison 
and in pain, 

Where I, among mine iron bands, impri- 
soned in the dark, 

Not many days before my death did dedi- 
cate this work. 

To you, mine heirs of earthly things which 
I have left behind, 

That ye may read and understand, and 
keep it in your mind, 

That as you have been heirs of that which 
once shall wear away, 

Even so ye may possess the part which 
never shall decay. 

In following of your father’s foot, in faith 
and eke in love, 

That ye may also be his heirs for ever- 
more above, 

And in example to your youth, to whom 
I wish all good, 

I preach you here a perfect faith, and seal 
it with my blood.” 


This is unadorned rhyme, but it 
conveys that language of the Cliristian 
heart which will live after all “ lyric 
and Pindaric art” is forgotten. 


* Temple of Fame, 108, 
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Hence we passed into the salle a barn. Ilis bed-chamber and the 
manger. ‘There there remain but pavilions of Gourgaud and of Mon- 
ruined walls. The doors are all tholon are stables. Some of us went 
gone ; the floor is worm-eaten; holes up to the loft where M. Emanuel 
are pierced in the ceiling to give a Las Casesslept. We found we could 
passage to the corn, which descends hardly remain standing there. Napo- 
by means of a wooden groove in the leon uttered many hitter cor nplaints. 
mill, which, as I before said, occupies Can one be astonished that it was so? 
the chamber where the emperor died. ‘The house which was allotted to him 
To the left is the library, tothe right as a dwelling, notwithstanding the 
the sitting-room of Napoleon. The imposing souvenirs that one might 
library is converted into a pigeon- fancy attached to it, has only after 
house ; the door of this apartment is his death been deemed fitting for a 
walled up, and you must go round barn, a cow- house, and a stable. 
the court-yard to enter it. In the ‘There remains at Longwood no trace 
time of the emperor there were four of his residence, and I hasten to pro- 
small rooms here. ‘The partitions claim the fact. The English govern- 
are for the most part overturned, the ment built for him a new house,— 
cabinet of the emperor is turned into large, commodious, and handsomely 
agranary. ‘The apartment where he furnished, — but Napoleon would 
passed so many hours—where he dic- never enter it. I should, however, 
tated those immortal Memoirs which — in fairness state that when the house 
he has left to posterity, is now a was finished, the progress of his 
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malady would not allow him to take 
possession of it. 
In the evening the Prince dined 

with his staff and the members of 
the commission at Government-house. 
All the civil and military authorities 
of the island were invited. On Satur- 
day the 10th, the pilgrimages from 
the roadstead to the tomb recom- 
menced. ‘There were no willow- 
branches remaining. The skeleton 
of the one which had been uprooted 
by the wind was carried away in the 
mass —we divided it aboard. We 
also carried away all the flowers and 
plants which grew about the tomb, 
as well as the leaves and branches of 
all the neighbouring trees—nay, the 
very briars, fern, and green turf, we 
took with us. When we had stripped 
the grave of every thing like vegeta- 
tion, we returned to seek basketsful 
of the earth. More than a thousand 
bottles were filled with the water of 
the sacred source. Each one amongst 
us wished to baptise his children or 
those of his relatives with this water. 
With the same intent we carried away 
with us a vast quantity of St. Helena 
salt. The worship of relics was never 
carried to a more extravagant pitch. 
It was a species of delirious fana- 
ticism. At length the Prince, in 
unison with the local authorities, was 
obliged to take measures to prevent 
the complete devastation of the spots 
adjacent to the tomb. We were re- 
ceived by the inhabitants of St. Helena 
with the most cordial kindness, and 
the most friendly and prompt hos- 
pitality. They sought to beguile the 
tediousness of our sojourn, which was 
rendered almost wearisome by the 
wretchedness of the weather. This, 
however, was the commencement of 
the spring at St. Helena, and cor- 
responded with the first days of April 
in France. On Sunday the 11th, M. 
Las Cases and some of our officers 
went to visit Briars, a pretty spot 
about a mile from the town. I ob- 
tained the permission to accompany 
them. ‘The emperor sojourned more 
than seven weeks in this spot after he 
had left James Town, and before he 
went to fix his residence at Longwood. 
At present Briars is inhabited by 
Lieutenant-Colonel Trelawny, com- 
mandant of the artillery, an excellent 
and worthy man, who treated M. Las 
Cases and our officers with the greatest 
politeness. The pavilion, so well de- 
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scribed in the memorial of St. Ifelena, 
still exists. I recognised the little 
garden where the emperor was wont 
to walk, and the vine which sheltered 
it. M. Las Cases shewed us, and I 
touched with respect, a small wooden 
seat on which he loved to sit. The 
garden is indeed there; but Toby, 
the Indian gardener, has been dead 
for many years. 

On the evening of Monday the 
12th, the French officers were in- 
vited to dinner by the English officers 
of the 91st regiment, the artillery, 
and engineers. The chairman was 
Lieutenant - Colonel Trelawny; the 
vice-chair, Captain Blackwell. There 
reigned throughout the evening the 
greatest politeness and good-fellow- 
ship. After divers toasts, a French- 
man proposed the following :—‘“ ‘To 
the indissoluble union of the two 
countries.” This sentiment was re- 
ceived with a thunder of applause. 
The night of Wednesday the 14th 
had been fixed on for the exhuma- 
tion. Here I ought to inform you 
that it was not in my power to be 
personally a spectator of this act. 
That which [ tell you I learn from 
the officers, and from the plumber, 
Iléroux, called as a witness in that 
quality. It was foreseen that these 
labours would be long and difficult. 
At ten o'clock in the evening MM. 
de Las Cases, De Chabot, the Abbé 
Coquereau, &c. &e., left James ‘Town, 
wending their way up the mountain 
through a piercing cold wind, accom- 
panied by small rain and fog. The 
moon at first shone forth brightly, 
but anon became dimmer as she 
silently glided on in her course over 
the crest of those bluish clouds which 
partially veiled her progress. At 
length there was a total darkness, 
and now all nature seemed to lend 
herself to the religious mourning of 
our countrymen. Arrived at the 
summit, we perceived at the bottont 
of the valley an uncertain light. 
‘These were the lamps prepared to 
light the workmen. From time to 
time our people passed before pickets 
of English soldiers which had been 
posted on the spot since sunset. At 
twelve o'clock our people arrived be- 
fore the sacred spot. ‘The commis- 
saries of the two governments suc- 
cessively called on the persons who 
were to be witnesses of the solemn 
act about to be accomplished. On 
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the part of France there were M. de 
Rohan Chabot, Commissary of the 
King of the French ; M. Las Cases, 
Member of the Chamber of Deputies ; 
General Gourgaud; M. Marchand, 
one of the testamentary executors of 
the emperor ; General Bertrand ; his 
son, Arthur Bertrand, the Abbé 
Coquereau, and two choristers ; MM. 
St. Denis, Noverray, Archambauts, 
Pierron, old servants of Napoleon ; 
MM. Guyet, Charmet, and Doret, 
naval officers ; and last, though not 
least, the Sieur Iéroux, working 
plumber. On the part of England 
there were Captain Alexander, de- 
puted by the Fort of St. Helena; 
the judge of the island, Sir W. 
Wilde; Lieutenant-Colone! H. Tre- 
lawny of the artillery, Colonel Hod- 
son, and Lieutenant-Colonel W. IL. 
Seale of the militia. ‘There were be- 
sides Mr. E. Littehales, an officer of 
the English navy, and Mr. C. Darling, 
who had formerly presided at the 
inhumation of the body of the em- 
peror. ‘The persons named to direct 
and execute the work were next ad- 
mitted. At a quarter past twelve 
these labours commenced. It had 
been previously averred that the 
monument had remained intact, and 
was never opened. ‘The first opera- 
tion was to remove with care the 
geraniums and other flowers which 
grew around the tomb. The Prince 
had asked for these in order to dis- 
tribute them amongst us all, officers 
as well as sailors. ‘The next opera- 
tion was to remove the iron railing, 
with the layer of stones affixed. The 
profound silence which reigned all 
round was only interrupted by the 
voice of Captain Alexander, who gave 
briefly his orders. Meanwhile the 
fog thickened. ‘The lanterns now 
burnt more dimly ; and as they were 
now our only light, they disclosed 
vaguely athwart the cypress and 
weeping willows the pale and medi- 
tative looks of the spectators. ‘The 
workmen, placed between the latter 
and the light, passed and repassed 
like shadows. Now were heard the 
redoubled strokes of the hammer 
against the iron railings, which was 
responded to from afar off by the 
sentinels on the distant heights. At 
length the bars of the iron grate were 
riven, and M. de Chabot advanced 
and took the measure exteriorly of 
the tomb; three metres forty centi- 
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metres long, by two metres forty 
centimetres broad. ‘The next difti- 
culty was to separate the stones which 
closed the entrance, and which were 
strongly fastened together by iron 
cramps. ‘This, as well as the removal 
of the side-stones, was effected with 
difficulty. ‘The head-stone was after- 
wards removed. Within eighteen 
inches of this spot we found a layer 
of vegetable earth which presented 
fissures, and gave way considerably 
under the spade ; so much so, indeed, 
that we feared the coftin might be 
injured. ‘This earth appeared humid. 
It was now half-past one o'clock. 
We, nevertheless, worked on in 
silence, and our labours manifested 
the greatest activity. The bed * 
earth removed, the workmen’s tools 
struck against something hard, which 
we took for the stone immediately 
over the coffin; but, with the report 
of the inhumation in our hands, we 
read that there was a square wall, 
forming a sort of vault. ‘To the 
depth of fifteen centimetres there was 
more earth, then fragments of flag- 
stones joined together by bars of iron 
and pieces of basalt united together 
by Roman cement. This cement had 
become so hard, that it was necessary 
to employ the hammer and the chisel 
to disengage it. ‘The labour was long 
and difficult, and lasted nearly five 
hours. The Abbé Coquereau pro- 
ceeded to the spring to obtain the 
water necessary for the ceremony. 
Having retired into one of the neigh- 
bouring tents, he prepared himself 
for the great duty he had to fulfil. 
Our workmen were now beginning 
to falter in their task. At five 
minutes past five in the morning, the 
extreme difficulty of the operation 
induced Captain Alexander to cause 
a ditch to be dug on the left side of 
the vault, so as to weaken with a 
view to pull down the wall, and by 
this means come at the tomb. All 
these operations proceeded during a 
dark night, in wretched weather, with 
a freezing wind. ‘The spectators and 
the workmen were well drenched 
with rain. Our efforts to penetrate 
the Roman cement were redoubled 
till daybreak. At eight o'clock in 
the morning we accomplished our 
purpose. We then perceived the 
tomb. Soon after we gained the in- 
terior, and found the flag-stones per- 
fectly intact, fixed as they were to 
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the partition-wall by a coating of 
rough stones and of Roman cement. 
The solemn moment approached. 
K‘rench and English now entered the 
tents to put on their uniform. At 
nine o'clock pickets of English militia- 
men and soldiers formed themselves 
behind the monument. Such per- 
sons as were not named to assist in 
the exhumation were directed to 
stand without this circle. ‘The rain 
fell in torrents as we disengaged the 
cement which held together the last 
great stone. The Abbé Coquereau 
placed himself on the side on which 
the head of the emperor lay. The 
two choristers stood immediately be- 
fore him, carrying the cross and the 
holy water. At half-past nine all 
was ready for the opening of the 
tomb. Dr. Guillard purified the air 
of the vault with the aid of chlorine. 
The moment the tomb was opened 
there was an intense and breathless 
interest. Our almoner then fulfilled 
the duties of his ministry by sprink- 
ling holy water and reciting the 
“De Profundis.” The commissary 
now descended into the vault to visit 
the coffin. It was in mahogany, and 
reposed on a flag-stone, which was 
supported by eight trestles of stone, 
The wood was damp, but in a good 
state of preservation. The lower 
slab, which was lined with velvet, 
was the only one which began to 
decompose. ‘The silver screws were 
still white. The girths and cords 
which had served for the purpose of 
letting down the coffin, remained on 
one side. Our surgeon again com- 
menced his sanatory operations, and 
an express was sent to the governor 
to inform him of the progress of the 
operation. By the aid of hooks and 
straps the coftin was at length got 
out of the vault. Our almoner then 
performed “ La Levée du Corps,” ac- 
cording to the rites of the Catholic 
Church. At twenty minutes past ten 
the mortal remains of the Emperor 
Napoleon reposed in the midst of 
Frenchmen, after nineteen and a half 
years of exile. Captain Alexander 
ordered ten soldiers, without cloaks 
and bare-headed, to carry the imperial 
body to the nearest tent. ‘The Abbé 
Coquereau and the choristers accom- 
panied it. ‘The ebony coffin which 
we brought with us from Paris was 
now prepared, and the opening of 
the old coffin commenced. The outer 
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mahogany coffin was sawn at the 
sides in order that we might the 
more easily get at the leaden one, 
which at length we placed at a quarter 
past twelve in that which we had 
brought with us from France. ‘The 
governor of the island, who was 
seriously indisposed, arrived at one 
o'clock, accompanied by his staff, in 
order to be present at the opening of 
the interior coffins. We all awaited 
thisevent with impatience and anxiety. 
The upper part of the leaden coftin 
was carefully eut through, in which 
we found a third, also of mahogany, 
in an admirable state of preservation. 
The coverlid of this latter being re- 
moved, we perceived a fourth in tin 
or iron, trimmed over, slightly in- 
jured by rust, This was the last 
coffin, and in it was Napoleon. ‘The 
excitement was now at its height. 
The assistants held their respiration 
at this moment, and appeared op- 
pressed and overcome with gricf. | 
would, nevertheless, have given all I 
possessed in the world to be in their 
stead; but the place was open to 
those who were at their mother’s 
breasts when he who was then cold 
in his coffin made all Europe tremble; 
while I, an old sailor, who had left 
traces of my blood in every battle 
where the French flag and that of the 
emperor floated, was driven back 
with many other veterans. Was it 
necessary, then, not to have served 
him when living in order to be 
deemed worthy to look on him when 
dead? Had he too—had this soldier 
of fortune need of a disowned descend- 
ant of the Princes of Leon to collect 
his ashes? Since I have commenced, 
I will finish. M. de Rohan Chabot, 
with his beardless chin and yellow kid 
gloves, was out of his proper place. 
His presence on this occasion was 
not merely absurd, it was an indignity 
offered to the army and navy. Is 
the diplomatic body, then, so wretch- 
edly composed in France, that between 
Louis Philippe and the Emperor Na- 
poleon no fitting ambassador could be 
found ?—Napoleon, who so despised 
these mere varlets of the court! After 
such a mistake, the emperor should 
have been buried, on his return to 
France, not in the vault of the In- 
valides, but under the antechamber 
of the Tuileries. The soldering ol 
the coffin was slowly cut, and the 
coverlid raised with precaution. At 
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first there was only perceived a sort 
of whitish tissue, which hid the in- 
side and prevented the body from 
being scen. This was the wadded 
satin which, according to the custom 
of the Indies, formed a sort of lining 
within the coffin. The doctor laid 
hold of it by one of the ends, and 
drawing it towards himself, disco- 
vered the body of Napoleon. 

Those who related to me this 
funereal scene did not essay to 
paint the emotion of all present. 
General Bertrand made an invo- 
luntary bound, as though he were 
about to throw himself into the 
arms of his emperor. Many sobbed 
convulsively ; others were sad and 
silent ; but every eye was moist. A 
species of light white gauze, detached 
from the lining, covered the face and 
body. ‘The skull and forehead were 
more especially enveloped in_ this 
thin material; but there was little of 
it on the lower part of the face, on 
the hands, or on the ears. The body 
was in an easy and natural position, 
just as it had been placed in the 
coffin. The upper limbs appeared 
lengthened. The lower part of the 
arm and the left hand rested on the 
thigh. The lower limbs were slightly 
bent. The head reposed on a cushion. 
The skull was large; the forehead 
high and broad. ‘The eyes had lost 
somewhat of their volume and their 
form. The eyelids were completely 
closed, A few eyelashes still re- 
mained. ‘The bones and the integu- 
ments of the nose were well pre- 
served; the lower part had alone 
suffered. ‘The cheeks were plump, 
and soft and supple to the touch ; 
their colour was white. The beard, 
which had grown since death, had 
given a bluish tint to the chin. The 
chin, not in the least altered in form, 
preserved the type distinctive of the 
face of Napoleon. ‘The lips were 
separated, and disclosed three very 
white upper teeth. The hands, so 
peculiarly beautiful in life, were in 
a state of perfect preservation. If 
the articulations had lost their sup- 
pleness, the skin preserved that par- 
ticular colour which only pertains to 
life. The nails were long, and of 
extreme whiteness. The legs were 
inclosed in boots ; but, in consequence 
of the seam bursting, four of the 
small toes of each foot protruded. 
Their colour was of a heayy white. 
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The colour of the clothes had not in 
the least faded; and the uniform of 
the chasseurs of the old guard was in 
a perfect state. ‘The grand cordon of 
the Legion of Hlonour was also per- 
fect. The white trousers were in 
part hidden by the little hat which 
rested on the thigh. The decorations 
and the epaulettes were faded, and 
had lost their colour. 'The two silver 
vases, containing the heart and the 
stomach, were between the emperor's 
legs. ‘Thus, in two minutes, a state 
of preservation appeared which none 
of us expected to witness. On the 
observation of the doctor, that the 
exposure to the air might cause a 
decomposition, the coffin was imme- 
diately closed. The English com- 
mission intimated to the French that 
the coffin would be borne towards 
the place of embarkation under the 
personal orders of the governor of 
the island, and that henceforth it 
would be at the disposition of I’rance. 
M. de Chabot acceded to this propo- 
sition in the name of the King of the 
French. ‘The Prince de Joinville 
now proceeded towards the quay of 
James ‘Town, in order to receive the 
precious deposit from the hands of 
the governor. The coffin weighed 
2400 lbs. ‘The difficulties in tra- 
versing a wretched road with such 
a burden may be conceived. ‘The 
coftin was placed on a car with four 
wheels, drawn by four horses capa- 
risoned in black. Beyond the canopy 
was the imperial mantle brought 
from France,—the corners of which 
were borne by MM. Gourgaud, Ber- 
trand, Las Cases, and Marchand. 

A picket of English troops pre- 
ceded and followed the cortege, 
which with amazing effort arrived 
at James Town. There the funeral 
procession slowly defiled between two 
files of militia-men, who leaned for- 
ward, supporting themselves on the 
butt-end of their muskets, their heads 
inclining on their hands. All the 
avenues were filled with crowds of 
spectators. ‘The forts and the vessels 
in the harbour alternately fired mi- 
nute-guns ; and the flags of the latter 
were hoisted half-mast high. The 
cortége continued its route between 
two files of soldiers (in the mourn- 
ing posture described), extending 
to the place of. disembarkation. 
There the Prince awaited the body 
under the protection of the tricolor 
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flag. It was now at length our turn. 
Whilst the three French vessels set 
their yards, which were “ topped” 
in order, the Prince received from 
the hands of the governor of the 
island the body of Napoleon. The 
coffin was uncovered. Each man of 
us, with bare heads, our bosoms 
heaving with deep emotion, looked 
on it fixedly. ‘The Prince caused it 
to be placed in the long-boat, which 
bent under its weight. The mortal 
remains of the emperor had touched 
for the last time the land of his exile. 
They were henceforth and for ever 
in the midst of Frenchmen. The 
day now brightened. The setting sun 
seemed to pierce his envelope of 
clouds to give light and life to the 
triumphal march. The 15th October, 
1815, the great man arrived a captive 
at St. Helena, there to commence his 
long agony ; the 15th October, 1840, 
his remains left St. Helena for France. 
Every sign of mourning had disap- 
peared aboard the frigate. ‘The mor- 
tal remains of the hero received the 
same honours as though he had died 
emperor. The coffin was hoisted on 
the deck in the midst of salvos of 
artillery,—all the ships’ crews squar- 
ing their yards. The Prince caused 
it to be placed on the quarterdeck, 
in a chapelle ardente, adorned with 
trophies which had been prepared by 
his orders. ‘The Abbé Coquereau 
pronounced the absolution by the 
glare of a row of lights hung thwart 
the taffrail. 

Long after the Prince had de- 
clared that all was over, we all still 
remained religiously in our places. 
In the night of the 15th to the 16th, 
T was in the first watch. Our officers, 
in full uniform, stood near the body, 
assisted by the almoner. At ten 
o'clock in the morning the funeral 
service was appointed to commence. 
A temporary altar had been erected 
in the position of the wheel, which 
we displaced, supported against the 
mizenmast. It was covered over with 
flags and different trophies. To the 
left and right were two piles of 
muskets, surmounted by an oaken 
crown. During the service thirty men 
were under arms on the larboard side, 
and thirty also on the starboard. The 
companions of the exile of the hero 
had taken their places around the 
coftin. The captains of the two 
French ships, l'Indien of Havre, and 
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la Bien-Aimée of Bordeaux, as well 
as all their passengers, joined the 
crew of the three ships of war. It 
was a national féte. I need not say 
with what feelings we all joined in 
the ceremony. The man whose heart 
could entertain a low, a sordid, or a 
trifling thought in such a moment, 
could not be a Frenchman. After 
the service the body was lowered 
down, midst the prayers of the 
church, into the mortuary chapel 
prepared between decks. On Satur- 
day the 17th, we accomplished a last 
and sacred pilgrimage to the valley 
of Napoleon. Notwithstanding the 
most severe and rigorous orders, it 
was almost completely devastated. 
Each one among us carried away a 
small relic, consisting either of the 
Roman cement, the geraniums plant- 
ed by Madame Bertrand, the leaves 
of the oak of Longwood, or the wood 
of the partition or floor of the room 
in which he died, &c. We also car- 
ried aboard the great white flag-stone 
which was immediately over the 
coffin, and the three flag-stones which 
closed the opening or mouth of the 
tomb. 

Early on the morning of Sunday 
the 18th we bid adieu to St. Helena. 
Notwithstanding the excellent re- 
ception given us by the English, my 
heart always involuntarily closed at 
the name of that at once tees and 
accursed island. ‘The Prince ordered 
us to get under way, and we set 
sail with a smart breeze. At sunset 
the island was hardly distinguish- 
able,— we were twenty-two leagues 
from it. ‘The coffin henceforth con- 
tinued to remain en chapelle ardente. 
Our almoner recited prayers and said 
mass there daily. Those who accom- 
panied the emperor in his exile, as 
well as his faithful servants, wore 
mourning. On Saturday the 31st 
we perceived three ships in sight. 
M. Touchard, on the staff of his royal 
highness, was sent aboard one of them. 
It was the Hamburg, coming from 
one of the Hanseatic towns. M. 
Touchard returned with an English 
newspaper, whose contents appeared 
somewhat alarming. All the officers 
expressed a fear that war would be 
declared between France and Eng- 
land. On Monday the 2d November 
we heard the mass for the dead in 
the imperial vault, when a Dutch 
galliot was signalled. It was the 
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Egmont, on her way to Batavia. An 
officer sent aboard brought back two 
Dutch newspapers, and news from 
Paris of the 5th October. Sinister 
rumours now began to spread among 
the crew. War appeared to them 
inevitable. The English were block- 
ading Syria; and the French ministry 
had threatened resignation in twenty- 
four hours unless war was declared 
against England. Tor my own part, 
I understand little about politics, but 
all round me it was said that France 
was insulted. Enough, said I; France 
will not brook that. It should appear 
that I deceived myself; but the king 
is a sharper fellow than 1 am, and he 
has, no doubt, his reasons. I respect 
his views. 

Nevertheless, the situation appear- 
ed critical. The Prince, who is not 
so prudent as his royal father (who, 
by the way, would make but a poor 
captain of a frigate), soon made up 
his mind. He permitted La Fa- 
vorite (which did not sail so fast as 
the Belle Poule) to part company ; 
and the two ships separated amidst 
cries of Vive le Roi. For any attack 
our captain prepared an energetical 
resistance. We set to mounting the 
guns, which had been displaced for 
the accommodation of official per- 
sonages. ‘The provisional berths, 
which had been arranged in the 
batteries, were removed and placed 
on the ground. All the elegant fur- 
niture aboard was ruthlessly flung 
into the sea. The Prince shewed the 
first example of this destruction. The 
officers gaily followed his example. 
Not one of the passengers—not even 
M. Chabot himself—for a moment 
hesitated. I ought to say, to the 
praise of the latter, that the im- 
portant office which he indifferently 
fulfilled had completely changed him. 
The young secretary of embassy was 
now much more ridiculous than ever. 
Hlis appearance recalled to my mind 
a fable which my good mother had 
learned me in my youth, and which 
was called, if I mistake not, “ The 
Ass laden with Relics.” As to the 
crew, it may be supposed that we 
obeyed with heartfelt cheerfulness. 
In my opinion, the battery is the 
battery, and not a furnished hotel. 
All the pretty little bedchambers 
that we created at Toulon were thus 
destroyed in the twinkling of an eye. 
The Prince, seated on a table, en- 
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couraged our labour; but, to speak 
the truth, this was not necessary. 
The hatchet and hammer had soon 
accomplished their destructive work. 
M. de Chabot, in a Napoleon attitude, 
his arms crossed on his breast, smiled 
with dignity, and with a condescend- 
ing and protective glance appeared 
to approve of the measures of the 
Prince. For along while the rem- 
nants of the ruined furniture floated 
about the frigate. Any vessel meet- 
ing with them would have augured 
that some unlucky accident had hap- 
pened. What matter? We had six 
or eight guns more. The Belle Poule 
is decked out in the best fashion, we 
said gaily, as we rubbed the rust off 
our side-arms and firelocks. Our 
officers, among themselves, called the 
quarter in which these hammocks 
were placed Sparta; which, as you 
know, was the name of a celebrated 
republic of antiquity. On the other 
hand, M. Chabot was surnamed Pe- 
lopidas, in memory of a famous 
Beotian. Our Prince displayed an 
admirable determination and sang- 
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with as much strict propriety and 
pious dignity as the son of the em- 
yveror himself could have exhibited, 
ad he been called on to fulfil this 
sacred duty. From the first he de- 
termined that the body of the French 
emperor should not fall into the hands 
of the enemy, and was prepared to 
imitate the immortal example of Le 
Vengeur. Sooner than deliver up 
the precious dépét confided to him, 
he would have blown his vessel up. 
This resolve circulated secretly in 
the ship’s crew, and excited amongst 
us transports of enthusiasm: we 
were all of the same opinion as the 
Prince. The Abbé Félix Coquereau 
gave an almost imperceptible shud- 
der, natural enough in the breast of'so 
holy a man, when there was question 
of setting fire to the powder-room ; but 
preserved, nevertheless, a tolerably 
determined countenance. One cir- 
cumstance singularly confirmed our 
notions of war. On Monday the 9th 
we discovered two ships. ‘The look- 
out men forward had hardly signalled 
them ere they changed their course. 
‘They perceived the frigate, and were 
moving away from her. How could 
one doubt after that? On Wednes- 
day the 18th one of the Azores ap- 
peared at sixteen leagues distant. 
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We were now entering into the lati- 
tudes of Europe, into the highway of 
the Caribbee Islands, where we might 
expect to mect vessels at every in- 
stant. ‘There was not a single sail 
to be seen. War was decidedly de- 
clared we all concluded. Whilst we 
were meditating on these probabi- 
lities, the Abbé Félix Coquereau, in 
order to drive the same idea out of 
his head, was teaching the catechism 
to his choristers. ‘These latter, who, 
by the way, were two cabin-boys of 
the Belle Poule, gave an attentive 
ear to the sermons of the eloquent 
almoner. ‘To this moment it was 
true that the prelections of the holy 
man had made but little impression 
on the hearts of these urchins; but 
if we had still a month to pass at sea, 
there could be no doubt that he 
would have made little angels of our 
cabin-boys. One of them was a 
Havre youth, named Winter, aged 
about fifteen; of slight figure and 
weakly constitution, yet resolute, and 
a rakish sort of fellow enough. 
During the past year, at Smyrna, 
where, in order to beguile our la- 
bours, we had comedies and operas 
aboard, Winter filled the parts of 
the female coquettes. In crossing 
the line, Winter, disguised as a devil, 
was the Corypheus of the infernal 
waltz which was danced around our 
excellent chaplain. The urchin even 
boasted of having, in this moment of 
general confusion, sprinkled the abbé 
with something nearly as briny as 
holy water. It may be concluded 
from these facts that his antecedents 
did not announce a decided vocation 
for holiness; but his acquaintance 
with our almoner produced on him 
a miraculous effect. ‘The day on 
which the obsequies took place the 
abbé had caused a double ration 
to be distributed to his cabin-boy 
choristers, recommending them, above 
all things, after the ceremony was 
over, to take off the clerical dress. 
Winter, like an honest Bendicamus, 
made the sign of the cross, and pro- 
mised. It was doubtless in conse- 
quence that, some hours after, he was 
found dead drunk in the bread-room, 
clothed in full cassock. But by- 
gones should be by-gones, for Winter 
repented, and made the amende ho- 
norable. We afterwards listened 
with such seeming unction and fer- 
vour to the instructions of the abbé, 
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that it was said on board, that on our 
return to France he would renounce 
the seafaring to adopt the sacerdotal 
career. I pray that he may persist 
in these laudable intentions, for when 
he leaves the Belle Poule there will 
be a “ good riddance of bad rubbish.” 
On Friday the 27th we heayed the 
lead for the first time. We found 
ninety-five fathoms. We were then 
one hundred leagues from Cher- 
bourg. We made our last prepara- 
tions in case that war was declared ; 
but that event appeared now less 
probable in consequence of the ab- 
sence of English cruisers. On Sa- 
turday the 28th, we saw the Scilly 
Islands, and still no English cruisers. 
Our hopes were now reassured. At 
length, on Sunday the 26th, forty- 
three days after our departure, from 
St. Helena, and 151 after our depar- 
ture from Toulon, we saw the coast 
of France. At six o'clock we were 
only six leagues from land, but it 
was then night. Notwithstanding a 
severe attack of fever, our prince and 
captain remained on deck. We 
were all standing on deck, ready to 
bear a hand. Not a hammock was 
hung up that night. 

On Monday the 30th, towards 
three in the morning, aided by wind 
and tide, we attempted to enter Cher- 
bourg, when at four o'clock we saw 
the steamer La Normandie standing 
towards us. The Belle Poule had 
been signalled at sunset the evening 
before, and the maritime prefect had 
sent the steamer to meet us. At 
ten minutes past five we anchored 
in the roadstead. The silk flag, 
with black crape, was then hoisted, 
and at sunrise the forts saluted it 
by discharging 101 guns. The mor- 
tal remains of the emperor were now 
within a port of France. On the 
Ist of December, the authorities of 
Cherbourg came aboard the Belle 
Poule for the first time. Our frigate 
presented an imposing spectacle. We 
had almost all allowed our beards 
to grow, in sign of mourning; and 
the black hull of the vessel appeared 
an emblem of her. mission accom- 
plished. The Favorite arrived on 
the morning ofthe 2d. Five months 
had passed since we left Toulon. 
We remained eight days at Cher- 
bourg. Crowds incessantly encum- 
bered the deck of the frigate. It 
was no longer the anxious craving 
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of mere idle curiosity; it was now 
the deep, solemn, religious feeling of 
a people who owed to the emperor 
half a century of glory. Near 
100,000 souls bent the knee on these 
days before the coffin of the em+ 
peror, The municipal council of the 
town adopted many measures with a 
view still further to glorify the me- 
mory of the great man. A golden 
crown, adorned with laurels and 
with oak-leaves, was placed upon 
the bier, in the name of the entire 
population. Upon the streamer it 
bore the following inscription: “ A 
Nupoléon le Grand la ville de Cher- 
bourg reconnaissante.” Yt was fur- 
ther determined that the square called 
Rampart Square should henceforth 
be called Napoleon Square. Sailors 
are superstitious, and, what is worse, 
they do not conceal the fact. ‘Thus 
we remarked that the Belle Poule 
was moored on the same spot in the 
dock as the vessel which took away 
the elder branch in 1830. It was 
also remarked that we entered the 
harbour the 2d of December, the an- 
niversary of the battle of Austerlitz ; 
that there was a vessel on the stocks 
bearing the name of that victory; 
another called the Tilsit; that, in a 
word, at fifty metres from the Belle 
Poule there was a living souvenir of 
the empire, the Friedland, which had 
borne the name of the King of Rome, 
then under the Restoration, other 
names, but which at the revolution of 
July resumed the ancient patro- 
nymic. 

General Bertrand had the oppor- 
tunity of performing a kind office at 
Cherbourg of a new and touching 
character. . letter in an unknown 
hand had been delivered to him; it 
was from a poor blind girl, who, not 
being able to witness the solemnities 
which were preparing, trembling, so- 
licited of the companion of the em- 
— exile a remembrance of St. 

lelena. This letter, simple and en- 
thusiastic as it was, deeply moved 
the old general. He proceeded to 
visit the poor girl, in company with 
Col. Briqueville, and gave her some 
of the precious relics which she 
so much desired. On the 4th, the 
steamer called Le Hambourg, of 
Havre, brought sixty passengers, 
who came to prostrate themselves 
before the tomb. A ministerial or- 
der had fixed our departure for the 
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8th. On the evening of the 7th a 
new altar was erected at the foot of 
the mizen-mast, and the coffin was 
placed on trestles. The next morn- 
ing, at break of day, the frigate 
hoisted her waist and quarter-cloths, 
and had all her pendants and flags 
flying. The other ships in the dock 
and roadstead had their yards hang- 
ing up and down, and their flags 
half-mast high. A solemn mass pre- 
ceded the transhipment of the body. 
At nine o'clock, the national guard, 
as well as the naval and military 
forces, ranged themselves in order in 
the harbour, already filled with the 
crowd. The civil and military au- 
thorities, the naval officers, and the 
clergy, came on board. The cere- 
mony was to have commenced at ten 
o'clock ; but, in consequence of a 
heavy rain which came on, the abso- 
lution alone was given. In order to 
tranship the body, an inclined plane 
had been placed, commencing at the 
quarter-deck of the frigate, and abut- 
ting on the deck of La Normandie. 
A port was opened to allow a pass- 
age for the coffin, which descended 
without accident. As soon as the 
Belle Poule had lowered the flag of 
the mainmast the troops presented 
arms, the flags were lowered before 
the imperial remains, the drums beat 
to arms, the bands played the death- 
march, and we got under way, sa- 
luted by the cannons of the forts, of 
the battery, and ships of war. Our 
ship's crew was divided between the 
three steamers, La Normandie, coms 
manded by M. de Mortemart; Le 
Courrier, commanded by M. Goubin ; 
and Le Véloce, by M. de Martin- 
eng. Two companies, of 100 men 
each were aboard Le Véloce, which 
were at Havre to be transported to 
the steamer La Seine. We stopped 
several hours in the roadstead to make 
the last preparations of departure. 
The population remained on the 
quays, on the dike, on the shore,—in 
a word, on every spot whence a 
view of the three steamers could be 
obtained. The Belle Poule and La 
Favorite, deprived of their crews, 
allowed their pendants to float to the 
breeze. It is not because I belong to 
the frigate that I say so; but, by old 
father Neptune, there is not so pret- 
ty a ship between the two poles as 
the Belle Poule. The signal for de- 
parture was at length given. Three 
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guns discharged from Le Véloce 
were answered by a general salvo 
from all the forts, all the batteries, 
and all the ships of war. All this 
cannonading seemed to say, “ The 
emperor departs for his capital.” At 
half-past two, we were under way 
for Havre. The Prince wished to 
arrive there at six in the morning, in 
order to have the advantage of the 
flood-tide. The sea wascalm. The 
night was bright and starry. The bad 
weather which had lasted all the 
morning was gone, and the horizon 
no longer threatened. Towards mid- 
night, we found ourselves within 
view of the lights of Havre. At 
evening tide, the steamer La Seine 
had left Havre, in company with the 
cutter Le Rédeur, to await in the 
roadstead the flotilla of the Prince. 
The Seine was ordered to accompany 
the cortége, for the purpose of tow- 
ing Le Roédeur, whose destined ser- 
vice it was to answer the salvos from 
the batteries of Havre. The orders 
of the Prince were to the effect that 
nobody should be allowed to land 
unless for the purpose of buying 
provisions. In fact, all communica- 
tion with both banks of the Seine 
was forbidden by the authorities at 
Paris, from Havre to Neuilly. Not- 
withstanding the badness of the 
roads, the national guard of Havre 
and that of Montivilliers assembled, 
expecting the imperial remains. From 
the beach all eyes sought the ceno- 
taph with its flags and pendants ;—it 
did not appear till half-past six. At 
the head of the imperial convoy ap- 
peared La Normandie, with the royal 
flag at the mainmast. Then came 
La Seine; then Le Courrier, which 
closed the cortége. Le Rédeur re- 
mained in the offing. Towards 
seven o'clock, we turned the head of 
the ship towards the tower, steering 
to pass under the mole. We ad- 
vanced rapidly, favoured by the 
wind and the tide. As La Norman- 
die approached, the crowd on shore 
could distinguish on her quarter- 
deck, between four brilliant lamps, 
before which the struggling light of 
day “ paled its ineffectual ray,” the 
imperial mantle, which covered the 
ashes of the hero. The precious de- 
posit passed slowly before the silent 
fronts of the national guards, and 
that mass of motionless myriads 
which were in waiting. The collect- 
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edness and abstraction of so many 
human beings animated but by a 
sole idea was broken down by the 
first minute-gun, announcing the 
entry of the remains of the emperor 
within a French river, within the 
two banks of that Seine which on his 
death-bed he had chosen for his last 
resting-place. We answered the sa- 
lutes from the land ; the bells of all 
the churches in the neighbouring 
parishes joined in unison. A loud 
cry of “ Vive ! Empereur !” resound- 
ed on every side. It was at this mo- 
ment that the sun rose behind the 
hills which form the bed of the river. 
It was indeed a magical spectacle for 
the spectators. The first rays of day 
fell on the chapelle ardente. ‘The 
august pier seemed surrounded with 
a celestial glory ; but this spectacle 
was as fugitive as magnificent. Some 
minutes afterward all had disap- 
peared. It was a triumphal march 
from the moment we entered the 
river. The weather was cold; the 
country bare; but the population 
which every where swarmed forth in 
their holyday clothes almost con- 
cealed the nudity of Dame Nature. 
In the towns we passed by the cere- 
monial was agreed on beforehand. 
Municipalities, army, citizens, clergy, 
—all joined to render homage. And 
yet how all this civilised adoration 
fell short of the homely homage of 
the poor peasants inhabiting the vil- 
lages! It was beautiful to see the 
spontaneous emotions of the poor 
rustics. Military uniforms of all 
sorts, sizes, and colours, were here 
mixed with the peasant’s best Sunday 
suit. It was a confusion—a péle- 
méle of every sex and age. Amazed 
old women crossed themselves, and 
said their rosary,—young children 
opened their eyes in wonderment, 
and ran after the cortége as fast as 
their legs could carry them,—the 
men flung their hats in the air, and 
occasionally mounting the old plough 
and cart-horses, wished to form a ca- 
valcade in honour of their emperor. 
This enthusiasm, which touched the 
hearts of our sailors, taught us at 
least one useful lesson hitherto not 
learned—that land-lubbers are at 
least good for something. At Quille- 
beeuf, where we remained for a short 
time, a sort of triumph had been 
prepared. We found there collected 
together the national guards of St. 
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Aubin, of Pontaudemer, and of all 
the neighbouring townships to Trou- 
ville. On our approach, they ranged 
themselves on the quay of Quille- 
beeuf, and repeated on a small scale 
the solemnity of Havre. On the 
other side, the inhabitants of Lille- 
bonne, notwithstanding the distance, 
crowded the banks of the Seine. 
These fine fellows even walked into 
the water, in order to have a nearer 
view of the procession. Whilst the 
imperial flotilla ascended the Seine, 
another flotilla of smaller steam- 
boats descended it on the 6th, 7th, 
and 8th. The body was again to be 
transhipped. There were the three 
Dorades, the four Elorles, the Pa- 
risienne, the Zampa, and the Mon- 
tereau. The Dorades were destined 
to tow or transport the body from 
the Val de la Haye to Courbevoie, 
towing the boat which bore the cata- 
falque. As a description of this 
monumental boat, if I may so call it, 
was already given in the English pa- 
per The Times, I need not, my dear 
Tom, go over that ground again. 
We impatiently awaited this boat 
at the Val de Ta Haye; but its 
size and form, as well as the fogs 
which prevailed on the Seine, re- 
tarded its arrival. At length, at 
one o'clock on the 9th, the firing of 
two guns announced its arrival. 
There had been a species of rivalry 
between the nine steamers of the 
Seine, in order to obtain the honour 
of transporting the ashes of Napoleon. 
The Prince declared that he would 
visit them all, with his officers, and 
would give the preference to the 
most worthy. His choice confirmed 
that of the government. He decided 
in favour of the Dorade, No. 3, and 
addressed the most flattering speeches 
to Capt. Garay, an old naval officer, 
as captain of this boat. He also 
thanked the architect, M. Garnier, 
for the trouble he had taken to de- 
corate the boat; but intimated that 
the draperies and garlands were su- 
perfluous. In ten minutes, thanks to 
our axes, these pompous decorations, 
the work of so many hours, were de- 
molished, and flung away. The 
Prince determined to paint the boat 
black. The imperial flag floated 
from the mast-head. In the front of 
the deck reposed the bier, covered 
with the funeral pall brought from 
St. Helena. The members of the 


mission placed themselves at the four 
corners. At the head of the bier 
was the cross, the altar, and the 
priest ; behind stood the staff and 
the ship’s crew under arms. I was 
the twenty-third man called out to 
assist in the transhipment! ‘The 
Dorade, No. 3, was moored alongside 
La Normandie. Notwithstanding 
the difference of level, we raised, as 
though it were a feather, the im- 
perial coffin, and descended it with- 
out accident to its new resting-place. 

La Normandie obtained permission 
still to wear her mourning attire. 
The place occupied by the bier is to 
be henceforth railed off, and an in- 
scription affixed to the effect that the 
remains of Napoleon reposed there 
during thirty hours. Before quitting 
the Val de la Haye, our Prince made 
a handsome present to a national 
guardsman, oe had been seriously 
wounded by the recoil of a piece of 
artillery. 

At nine on the next morning, the 
flotilla proceeded in the midst of an 
immense concourse of people on ei- 
ther side of the banks of the Seine. 
La Parisienne was the foremost 
boat. A word on her freight. Three 
persons were aboard this steamer, 
bearing the titles of inspectors of na- 
vigation; their names were Damon- 
lie, Duchesse, and Dunaine. We saw 
them arrive the evening before, co- 
vered with gold lace,— 


“ Pride in their port, defiance in their 
eye.” 


Every one took off his hat as they 
passed. Who, think you, were these 
fellows? Old employés of the police. 
Par le diable! To you what the 
deuce the police had to do with this 
affair, invading our decks, and thrust- 
ing their odious presence on us? 
Our officers displayed towards them 
the most unequivocal contempt, and 
they ultimately paid dearly for their 
triumphal entry. 

La Parisienne was followed by the 
Zampa, carrying the band of the 
uae ; thencame Dorade, No. 3, Capt. 

xaray, with the Prince, the body, and 
the first company of the Belle Poule, 
serving as a guard of honour, 
of which I formed part; next 
l'Elorle, No. 3, with the royal com- 
missary generals Bertrand and Gour- 
gaud and the household of the em- 
peror. The other boats followed in 
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succession. The weather was fine, 
but cold and hazy. At Rouen, for 
more than a week, every one was 
busy night and day in preparatives 
for the solemnity. On our arrival, 
the central opening of the iron 
bridge, decorated as a triumphal 
arch, presented the most imposing 
aspect. More than 20,000 metres 
of velvet drapery had been used in 
the different decorations. Here, in 
this town, were no scandalous and 
mal-adroit preferences shewn. Every 
thing was accorded to justice and 
merit; nothing to favour. The 
bridge and its approaches had been 
specially reserved for the old officers, 
soldiers, and legionaries of the em- 
pire. Amidst the glorious débris of 
this great epoch was seen General 
Stabenalt, who commanded at Rouen 
in 1810, and who in 1815 protected 
the town against the Prussian troops. 
We saw here a prince of the church, 
the cardinal archbishop, who came 
to give the Christian benediction to 
the remains of one who had again 
opened the temples erected to the 
living God. 

As we passed under the bridge 
crowned with the veterans of the 
grande armée, we saw the tears run 
from the eyes of these brave fellows. 
Many of them were in a kneeling 
posture. They wished to cry “ Vive 
{Empereur!” but they could not. 
Their emotion—their sobs, choked 
their utterance. At length, by aspon- 
taneous movement, covering with 
tears and kisses theeverlasting flowers 
which they held in their hands, they 
rained them down in showers on the 
imperial boat, which was in an in- 
stant strewed over with them. Nor 
was the enthusiasm of the villages 
less touching. The people crowded 
the banks of the river; streamers 
floated from every house; patriot 
priests, and soldiers, and citizens, 
mingled together in one common ac- 
cord. No national hero was ever so 
universally mourned. It was still 
daylight when our flotilla reached 
the quay of Elbeuf. Here again 
there was another triumphant recep- 
tion. In this vast workshop the 
manufacturers deserted their work, 
and with trembling hands pointed 
out to their children the imperial 
bier. 

The ministry, in order to have 
time to finish the preparations at 
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Paris, had directed us to take four 
days in passing from Val de la Haye 
to Courbevoie. We did not murmur, 
but after a long voyage we could 
have dispensed with this ministerial 
order. Our officers and all aboard 
led a jovial life enough, but it must 
not be concluded that we had not 
our troubles too. Steamers which 
only ply during the day have not 
the indispensable requisites necessary 
for travelling by night. We all 
slept in pell-mell fashion and as we 
best could ; some with, some without 
mattresses. As to us sailors, we 
were penned like a flock of sheep in 
the after-cabin. If, during the night, 
you talked with a friend a little and 
descended then to your berth, ten to 
one if you did not tread on the hand 
or ear of a messmate, and then it 
was that a piercing cry first revealed 
to you the mischief you had done. 
The cold, however, was our greatest 
enemy. You, doubtless, well remem- 
ber, Tom, the rigours of the month 
of December. Well, during our pass- 
age up the Seine in that month we 
were without fire ofany kind. There 
was an attempt to introduce stoves, 
but it was soon given up. It was 
necessary to choose between cold and 
asphyxia, and we preferred the for- 
mer. Nevertheless, no complaints 
were uttered, and we had notable 
compensations. The brave Captain 
Garay had provisioned his ship in 
the most accomplished fashion. The 
sailors of the Belle Poule will not 
soon forget the dinner-talk of the 
Dorade, No. 3. We lived on fowls, 
and drank claret of the first quality. 
On the 11th we continued our route, 
gliding through a number of villages, 
some remarkable by their picturesque 
site, others by the antiquities and 
ruins which they displayed. 

On the heights of St. Pierre d’Au- 
tels we perceived a red speck. Curios- 
ity induced us to approach nearer. It 
was a lancer of the Imperial Guard, 
who had started before break of day 
to present his last homage to the 
ashes of his general. As we ap- 
proached, we could see the tears 
start into his eyes. He straightened 
his limbs bent with wounds, drew 
forth his old sabre, and gave the 
military salute. At this moment we 
could distinguish the words he ut- 
tered :—* Farewell Napoleon—I can 
now die in peace. Adieu, my em- 
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peror!” As we proceeded on our 
route we could still perceive him in 
the same position, au port d’arms, 
his feet immersed in the river, on 
whose margin he had at first stood. 

On Saturday the 12th, as we were 
starting from Vernon, the Zampa 
was not to be seen. At the moment 
when our uneasiness was at its height 
we perceived the missing boat coming 
towards us, all steam up. We 
weighed anchor instantly, and after 
having passed several small towns 
arrived at delicious little Mantes, 
whose houses seem to grow out of 
the Seine. The civil and military 
authorities did us all the honours. 
Jt was not so at Meulan. The peo- 
ple were there as numerous as else- 
where, but the clergy and the national 
guard were missing, from some mis- 
take as to the hour at which we were 
to pass. When we stopped at Poissy 
for the night, the Duke d’Aumale 
arrived to meet his brother. On the 
next day, Sunday, our almoner cele- 
brated mass for the last time near 
the body of the emperor. We all 
assisted at these last solemn prayers. 

In my opinion, which is certainly 
not worth much, the Duke d’Aumale 
is not half so fine a fellow as his 
brother, our captain. Apart from the 
affection of a sailor, the Prince de 
Joinville is a tip-top fellow. Not 
one of his brothers can, or ought to 
be compared with him. I have seen 
the Duke of Orleans and also the 
Duke of Némours, but I would 
give the whole family, “ lock, stock, 
and barrel,” for the little finger of 
my gallant captain. 

After mass we were again en route. 
In the Zampa they sang the Chant 
du Départ and the Marseillaise. 

We passed the night at Maisons, 
where Louis X VI., Marie Antoinette, 
Charles X., Napoleon, and Marshal 
Lannes, successively dwelt. It is now 
the property of Jacques Laffite. 

We were told a deputation from 
both Chambers was to meet us here. 
There came neither peers nor depu- 
tics. But then it was so cold—so 
freezing cold. In the evening the 
Duke of Orleans arrived, and also 
the sons of General Bertrand. On 
the 14th we weighed anchor betimes. 
This was our last station. 

The bridge of Pecq was decorated 
with inscriptions and tricolor flags. 
The vast mass of people assembled 
cried, * Vive CEmpereur!” “ Vivele 
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Prinee de Joinville!” “ Vivent les 
Marius de St. Héléne!” We grace- 
fully acknowledged these electrifying 
manifestations of enthusiasm. 
Elegant and fashionably dressed 
women now also appeared in crowds. 
From St. German to Courbevoie, our 
passage was a triumphal march. We 
rapidly passed Marly and Bougival, 
and soon arrived in sight of Mal- 
maison. Here was another souvenir 
of the heroes. It was the dwelling- 
dlace of the good Josephine ; it was 
on the emperor slept for the last 
time before he left for Rochefort, 
whence he went to die at St. Helena. 
The windows of the imperial resi- 
dence were filled with ladies in deep 
mourning. At length we arrived at 
St. Denis. Here a new solemnity, a 
sort of prologue to that of Paris, was 
to take place. The national guards 
of all the surrounding communes had 
mustered in full force. The line exe 
tended farther than the eye could 
reach. On the other side of the 
bridge the troops of the line were 
under arms. The clergy of the town 
were headed by M. Rey, formerly 
Bishop of Dijon, and a vast multi- 
tude of Parisians had also come out to 
join us. On the approach of the 
procession there was manifested the 
same religious respect that I have so 
often described. The demoiselles de 
la Légion d@ Honneur, that useful and 
brilliant creation of the emperor, 
were all in deep mourning in a tri- 
bune reserved for them. As we pro- 
ceeded along, a group of ladies had 
fixed the attention of the flotilla. 
They waved their handkerchiefs as a 
sort ofsignal to us. At this moment 
the Prince came on deck by chance. 
In the twinkling of an eye the words 
“My mother!” escaped him; then 
correcting himself, he said, “ Gentle- 
men, it is the queen.” The cry of 
“ Vive la Reine!” now resounded 
throughout our little squadron. In 
passing the chateau of St. Quen, we 
perceived it was completely shut up. 
As the flotilla passed under the bridge 
of Asnieres a pigeon alighted on the 
deck. It bore under its wing a letter 
by the queen, addressed to the Prince. 
We found at Clichy, in the midst 
of the assembled authorities of the 
national guard, a débris of the impe- 
rial glory. It was General Rognet, 
colonel of the grenadiers of the 
guard, who wished, notwithstanding 


his infirmities, again to salute the 
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emperor, whom he had followed 
when living, and mourned in death. 
We were soon in sight of the bridge 
of Courbevoie. To the right of 
the landing-place there had been 
raised a funeral temple destined to 
receive the bier. 

[ read in the journals, and I am 
told it was also published in The 
Times, that Marshal Soult, Admiral 
Duperré, and M. Duchatel, came 
and passed the night by the bier. 
These are mere drolleries of the 
newspapers. These three gentlemen 
came, it is true, but they remained 
only long enough aboard to eat a 
biscuit and to drink a glass of ma- 
deira. I am in error: they drank 
two glasses of madeira and ate four 
biscuits. In this consisted their 
homage. 

At length the morning dawned on 
which the funeral procession of tlie 
emperor was to make its entry into 
the capital. Late on the preceding 
evening, the 14th, the national guard 
had occupied the bridge of Neuilly 
with a view to preserve order and to 
keep off the crowd. All the sailors 
of the Belle Poule and of La Favo- 
rite landed. We were directed to 
carry the body to the temple which 
had been prepared for it. Mean- 
while the imperial car advanced to- 
wards the bridge with its twelve 
colossal statues, its shields, draperies, 
bees, eagles, laurels, &c. After the 
religious ceremony which took place 
in the temple, we raised the body on 
our shoulders, and in the midst of 
solemn silence laid it in the funeral 
car. Then commenced, midst the 
sound of all the church-bells of Paris 
and the great bell of Notre Dame, that 
wonderful procession of which Paris 
had never seen the like before. These 
prodigious funeral ovations have 
been already described by abler pens 
than mine. It was accomplished in 
the midst ofa million of spectators. It 
was worthy of the illustrious dead.— 
That is all that need be said of it. 
The crew of the Belle Poule sur- 
rounded the car. We had orders 
not to quit the body till the last mo- 
ment. At two o'clock we arrived 
before the gate of the Invalides, which 
was hung all over with mourning 


* The letter of Scorricus has been received. 
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cloth. For the last time we bore 
the bier on our shoulders, and laid it 
under the dome. Our mission was 
now terminated. Thenceforth Na- 
poleon slept in the midst of his brave 
soldiers, on a bed of flags conquered 
from the enemy. 

On the 26th we were received by 
the king and the queen. The king 
addressed us very graciously, and de- 
corated with his own hand M. l’Abbé 
Félix Coquereau, our worthy and 
handsome almoner. Many of our 
officers received promotion, and each 
of us a gold medal, which will be an 
heir-loom in our families. What 
shall I say more? ‘That we were 
happy, that we were feasted by all 
Paris, and that our prince treated us 
as children. It is now time that I 
should lay down my pen. A word 
by the way, however. Whilst the 
emperor entered Paris triumphantly 
his nephew lay imprisoned in the 
fortress of Ham. Whilst General 
Bertrand placed on the bier the 
sword of Napoleon, another of his 
companions of exile—and the most 
cherished, perhaps — Montholon — 
General Montholon — was in irons. 
Is not this a contradiction and a 
bitter mockery? If the voice of a 
oor man can reach the throne the 

ing will hear my cry — Pardon and 
amnesty. 

And now, good reader, adieu! It 
is a hard thing for a sailor to wield 
the pen for so long a time ; and, to 
speak the truth, quill-driving don’t 
please me at all. I would rather— 
much rather—splice ropes. Farewell 
worthy friend Tom. Though now 
decorated, I am not a whit prouder, 
and I offer you in conclusion a cor- 
dial shake of the hand. 


Le Hérov.* 
Maintopman aboard the Belle Poule. 


P.S. I ought to say that I have a 
remorse of conscience. I have a little 
maltreated two young fellows who 
have never done me harm, and I 
make them willing reparation. The 
Abbé Coquereau then has no calves ; 
and M. Rohan Chabot is not a 
beardless boy, but a serious diploma- 
tist, abounding in merit and discre- 
tion. 


If the Maintopman of the Belle 


Poule were in France, and not again afloat, it should have been forwarded to him. 
As it is, Otiver Yorke has only to thank Scor7tevs for his communication.—O. Y. 
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Boox I. 


1830. 


Cuarter XIX. 


THERE ARE MORE WAYS THAN ONE OF SHEWING OUR LOYALTY. 


Ir was late in the evening of an Oc- 
tober day that the mayor, the alder- 
men, and common councillors of 
Coketown, preceded by the town- 
crier, the macers, and other officers of 
state, descended the steps of the town- 
hall,—neither robed nor chained, we 
are forced to acknowledge, because 
robes and chains they had none; but 
looking as dignified as men can look 
in their ordinary apparel, and mar- 
shalled for a solemn procession. 
Throughout three long hours they 
had retained their stations within that 
venerable edifice, sorely lamenting 
that the dinner, which had been or- 
dered at four, would certainly be 
spoiled at six. Repeatedly had mes- 
sengers and scouts been sent forth to 
ascertain whether or not the London 
road were empty; and as each came 
back with the announcement that 
there was no carriage as yet visible, 
the countenances of the civic body 
fell, and their hearts died within 
them. Let it not be supposed, how- 
ever, that the trepidation of these 
excellent magistrates was occasioned 
wholly by the natural regard which 
they had for their dinner. It is a 
serious matter, doubtless, to contem- 
plate the expression of all flavour 
from a fresh salmon through excess 
of boiling, and the reduction of a 
haunch of five-year old mutton to 
absolute rags and tatters by the inju- 
dicious application of fire. But the 
magistrates of Coketown had that 
day other grounds of uneasiness than 
these. It had been remarked by se- 
veral of their body,—by the mayor 
in particular, whose timidity was 
proverbial, that large bodies of 
strange men were sauntering about 
the streets. ‘The mayor's messen- 
gers, moreover, while reporting un- 
favourably of the non-appearance 
of the expected carriage, had brought 
back word of one or two groups 
as occupying certain little emi- 
nences outside of the town. And 
now, as the day advanced, more than 
the mayor expressed an opinion that 


there was surely some mischief 
brewing. The town was full of 
strangers. Orderly they were, and 
quiet; for their very conversation 
was all carried on in a suppressed 
whisper; but their numbers seemed 
to be incalculable, and each success- 
ive minute contributed to swell 
them. No wonder, then, that the 
civic authorities looked grave. Re- 
formers as they were, they do not 
seem, under any circumstances, to 
have counted much on the good citi- 
zenship of the masses, whose political 
privileges reform was to enlarge; 
and just at this moment the congre- 
gation of these masses was felt to be 
exceedingly inconvenient. 

“ What are your friends up to to- 
night ?” demanded Mr. Bull, as he 
ranged himself behind the chief ma- 
gistrate. 

* Don’t call them my friends, Mr. 
Bull,” was the reply. ‘“ They're that 
scoundrel Beaver’s friends; and ’'m 
much deceived if we don’t have mis- 
chief soon,—for there he comes 
himself.” 

Mr. Bull looked in the direction 
indicated by the mayor, and saw! 
sure ah, the arch -demagogue. 
He was in the act of sending off half- 
a-dozen aides-de-camp towards dif- 
ferent points, and the purposes for 
which they obeyed his behest soon 
became apparent. The crowd, which 
had hitherto wandered up and down, 
began to collect into a compact body, 
and ranks were formed with as much 
regularity as if an army had been 
effecting its formations. 

“ T am confident, Mr. Mayor,” ex- 
claimed Alderman Bull, “ that some 
violence is intended. I am sure, 
likewise, that the Recorder is the ob- 
ject of it. Iwill ride round by the 
Butts, and warn him of his danger, 
and send him back if I can, till 
means can be provided for the main- 
tenance of order. In the meanwhile, 
go you forward. The mob will not 
harm you, and the circumstance of 
your walking on will mislead them.” 
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Mr. Bull did not wait for any re- 
ply ; but abandoning his place in the 
procession, ran as fast as he could to 
his own house. As good luck would 
have it, he found his horse ready ac- 
coutred, the groom having been in- 
trusted with some message by his 
mistress, which he was about to exe- 
cute ; so desiring the man to follow, 
he sprang into the saddle, and dashed 
down Church Lane towards the 
Butts. Away he then went, skirt- 
ing the town, till he found himself in 
advance of the more distant of the 
heights, which the scouts had de- 
scribed more than once as occupied 
by bands of strange men. To his great 
surprise, not less than to his delight, 
they were empty; for not ten roods 
from the ascent he beheld the Re- 
corder’s carriage advancing in full 
trot. Mr. Bull took offhis hat, rode 
directly in front of the chariot, and 
stopped it. A quizzical-looking head 
was instantly thrust through the win- 
dow, and a voice, not such in its tone 
as usually appertains to a leading 
orator in the senate, desired to be 


made acquainted with the cause of 


the interruption. 

‘You must on no account think 
of entering Coketown, sir,” replied 
thealderman. “The town is crowded 
with strange men, who are here for 
no good. I quite mistake if you be 
not the object of their attack. I en- 
treat of you to return to the stage 
which you last quitted, and wait 
there till we provide sufficient meas 
to protect both you and the town.” 

“ What! run away from my duty 
because a mob chooses to threaten 
violence? My good sir, I will do 
nothing ofthe sort. Iam the bearer 
of a commission from my sovereign 
to administer justice in his name; 
and I will not set the example of dis- 
respect for the crown and the law, 
hy refusing, through motives of per- 
sonal fear, to discharge the trust. I 
pray you to stand out of the way, 
and let the postilion drive on.” 

“] entreat you not to go forward 
— lL implore you to turn back. W ell, 
well, if you are determined to run 
the risk, at least be persuaded to en- 
ter the town by a route different 
from that which the mob has occu- 
pied. What good can arise from ir- 
ritating an insane populace, who will 
vent their wrath not upon you only, 
but on the peaceable inhabitants?” 


The Recorder was not very willing 
to yield this point either; but he 
did yield it in the end; and Mr. 
Bull's groom coming up ‘at the in- 
stant, his master desired him to get 
upon the box, and guide the driver 
to the rear of the Court-house. 
Meanwhile, he himself galloped on, 
not to Welverton—for he feared 
that an alarm given in that direction 
would but precipitate the collision 
which it was his object to avert,— 
but to Altamont Castle, where, if 
any where, he believed that there 
might be influence enough to dis- 
perse the threatened storm. He 
found both the member and his son 
at home; and both, to do the mem- 
ber justice, entered readily into his 
views. 

“ T will go down to the town im- 
mediately,” exclaimed Mr. Blackston, 
as he rang and ordered his horse. 

“And J,” added his son, “ will 
make all possible haste to get to- 
gether some of your yeomanry troop. 
I don’t believe you will succeed in 
persuading these men to do right.” 

“] will try, at all events; and 
you can do as you have said.” 

Instantly the little conclave broke 
up; and while the young soldier 
scoured the country, making one of 
his father’s tenants after another ac- 
coutre and mount, the member for the 
borough became the Tory alderman’s 
companion back to the scene of dan- 
ger; for such it had by this time be- 
come. 

The Recorder, under the able 
guidance of Mr. Bull’s groom, and 
covered in some degree by the gather- 
ing twilight, had succeeded in eluding 
the eyes which, by hundreds, if not 
by thousands, watched for him. Le 
reached the Court-house unmolested ; 
but both the building itself and the 
area or place around it were empty. 
‘The civic authorities, acting on the 
alvice cf one of their own body, had 
marched im procession as far as the 
outskirts of the borough; while 
Mr. Beaver’s column, opening to the 
right and left that they might pass 
through, marched after them in so- 
lemn silence. There, then, the Re- 
corder lingered, chafing, as it was na- 
tural that he should, under the gross 
insult to which his office had been 
subjected; and not, we are bound to 
add, in very good-humour with 
those whose business it was to haye 
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hindered the occurrence of the 
wrong. But if the Recorder was 
dissatisfied with the coldness of the 
first greeting which awaited him, he 
very soon found cause to wish that it 
had never changed its character. He 
might have been half-an-hour, per- 
haps, or something less, in quietude 
and languor, when the sound of a 
thousand voices fell upon his ear. 
He looked out from one of the win- 
dows, and beheld amid the deepen- 
ing gloom an enormous crowd of per- 
sons hurrying up the street,—not 
restrained and kept in order, as we 
had occasion a minute or two ago to 
describe, but labouring one and all 
under the most violent excitement. 
“Whereistheoldtraitor?” “Down 
with thed—d Tory!” “Down withthe 
people’s enemy!” “ Down with the 
[louse of Lords!” “ To the Court- 
house—to the Court-house! Le’s 
there.” “ We'll burn it about his ears, 
and shew him what the insulted peo- 
ple of England can do.” So shouted 
the mob, who seemed to have shaken 
themselves loose from all other re- 
straint than that of their own fury, 
—for their very ranks were broken 
in their eagerness to gain the pile 
which they thus devoted to destruc- 
tion, But the Recorder was too 
wise a man to abide the shock. It 
was not his first visit to Coketown, 
where for many years he had dis- 
pensed justice ; he was therefore to- 


lerably familiar with the means of 


egress and ingress to the hall, and 
easily contrived, through a side door, 
to escape into the strect. But whither 
was he to flee? He saw the gate of 
the WelvertonArms open ; herushed 
through, and mounting to an upper 
chamber, found himself alone in the 
very room in which the town-council 
had prepared to feast both him and 
themselves. 

Low shall 1 find words in which 
to describe the scenes that followed? 
Irritated by the discovery —how 
etiected has never been satisfactorily 
explained —that the intended instru- 
ment of his own glory had defeated 
the well-laid plans that were to 
secure it, and rendered the display of 
popular power and popular dignity 
alike impossible, Mr. Beaver gave 


utterance to some intemperate ex- 
pressions, which being taken up by 
those near him, and passed on from 
the head to the tail of the column, 
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operated upon the whole mass as fire 
operates upon gunpowder. Without 
waiting to receive any instructions 
from their leaders, the men broke off 
from the rear, and made a rush to- 
wards the market-place. ‘There was 
no possibility of staying the move- 
ment; for the voice of Stentor him- 
self would have failed to be heard 
over the growing tumult ; and dark- 
ness had pretty well set in. There- 
fore, like savage beasts escaped from 
their cages, the multitude hurried to 
the attack, and the Court-house doors 
were in a moment beaten to pieces. 
Then rushed they into the interior 
of the hall, shoutimg aloud for their 
intended victim, and smashing win- 
dows, chandeliers, tables, and benches 
in their fury ; till by and by arose the 
ery for “Fire!” and fire was not slow 
of being applied. It was a frightful 
conflagration that ; yet it seemed ra- 
ther to whet than to appease the r rage 
of the populace. “ Where is he ?’ 
“Where's the traitor!” “We'll have 
his lite !” rose in unearthly yells over 
every other sound; and never, per- 
haps, has any threat been uttered 
which those who spake it were more 
resolute to carry into effect. 

All this while, the Recorder was 
vainly hoping to lie hid in an hotel, 
the very name of which rendered it 
peculiarly obnoxious to the Reform- 
ers. It was a baseless delusion, and he 
soon discovered it to be such ; for, one 
after another, the members of the 
corporation joined him; thus adding 
tenfold to the risks which they 
seemed anxious to obviate, but to ob- 
viate which they confessed them- 
selves to be entirely without the 
means. They commanded the land- 
lord, indeed, to close and bolt his 
gates. They presented themselves 
by turns at a balcony which over- 
looked the square, and making use of 
all manner of endearing terms, they 
besought the gentlemen who stood 
below to disperse. But they might 
as well have spoken to the winds. 
“Hand out the b—y Tory, or 
we'll burn you all in a ‘lump ! ” was 
the reply ; and to carry into execu- 
tion this comfortable promise prepa- 
ra tions were forthwith made. 

“You must escape at all hazards, 
Mr. Recorder,” said one of the civic 
body, whose faculties seemed to be 
less entirely prostrated than those of 
his colleagues. “We cannot protect 
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ourselves, far less you. You must 
flee,—it is the only chance that you 
have.” And once again the Recorder 
did flee. The landlord’s son was his 
guide. Happily for him, an avenue 
still stood open; a post-chaise was 
provided, and the postilion doing 
his duty, the king’s representative 
was conveyed away, with life, from 
one of the most loyal places within 
the compass of the king’s dominions. 

Meanwhile, the crowd, in igno- 
rance that their prey had escaped 
them, continued to yell and threaten 
beneath ; and by and by to pelt the 
windows of the Welverton Arms 
with stones. The first volley drove 
aldermen, common-councillors, and 
the rest of the dignitaries, from their 
position in the balcony; the next 
made terrible havoc among the plates, 
glasses, and bottles, which covered the 
tables. But so distant a method of 
attack suited not the views of the 
assailants. The iron palings which 
surrounded the blazing Court-house 
were ina moment taken up. With 
these they battered the iron gate till 
it gave way; and then such a rush 
was made as must have overwhelmed 
all resistance, had resistance been 
offered. What, however, could half- 
a-dozen unarmed individuals do? 
The mob carried every thing before 
them. The inn was sacked in five 
minutes; and the cellars being broken 
open, men furious with rage became, 
ere long, absolutely insane with in- 
toxication. When they had satis- 
fied themselves that the Recorder 
was indeed gone, they hastened to 
deal with the Welverton Arms as 
they had done with the Court-house ; 
and not that house alone, but those 
which adjoined to it on either hand, 
were soon one sheet of flames. 

There was one gigantic form which 
moved backwards and forwards amid 
that wild crowd like a demon. He 
kept himself perfectly sober; he 
made no effort to restrain the vio- 
lence of others, but he besought 
them to keep sober also; and now, 
observing that a sort of lull had 
occurred in their rage, he lifted up 
his voice and cried, “ Let us follow 
the traitor!” 

“Where is he? Where is he? 
Whither is he gone ?” was demanded 
by a hundred voices at once. 

*'To Welverton Manor!” shouted 
that colossal rioter; “you'll find 


him there. Who'll go with me and 
unearth him ?” 

“Twill! And I! And I!” was the 
simultaneous burst from all who 
heard him ; and in an instant there 
was a swaying in the crowd,—some 
struggling to follow their leader out 
of the market-place; others, not 
knowing why the tide should have 
suddenly turned, refusing to make 
way for them. But those who are 
resolute and act on the offensive 
always prevail over your mere pas- 
sive resistants; and so Rankin, for 
he it was that suggested the move- 
ment towards Welverton, succeeded 
at last in forcing himself and his 
gang beyond the mass. He did not 
accomplish this, however, until after 
he had encountered and been sharply 
rebuked by Mr. Beaver. 

“Madman! what further mischief 
do you intend ?” demanded the agi- 
tator. “Is it not enough that you 
have set fire to the town? Would 
you carry your fury into the coun- 
try, and sacrifice all that is at stake, 
for the gratification of a moment ?” 

“Til have revenge! —TI'll have 
revenge!” shouted the demoniac. 
“What's your great cause to me ? 
I want only to wash out a daughter's 
wrongs; and shall you stand between 
me and the accomplishment of my 
wishes ?” 

He waved Beaver aside as he ut- 
tered these words ; yet Beaver would 
not yield without astruggle. “ Gen- 
tlemen,—Englishmen,— Reformers,” 
cried he at the top of his voice; 
“shame upon you — shame upon 
you! Is it thus that you keep your 
promises, and set forth the upright- 
ness of your intentions? Hear 
me!” 

“ Hear him not!” roared Rankin,— 
“at least, not now. To Welverton, 
lads!’ To Welverton! There lurks 
the traitor. Let's see if we cannot 
catch him yet, and hang him up be- 
side the great door !” 

“To Welverton! To Welverton!” 
was the ready reply; and away 
rushed a large detachment from the 
throng in the direction which their 
leader pointed out. It was in vain 
that Mr. Beaver endeavoured to 
restrain them; they laughed his re- 
monstrances to scorn; thus giving 
him a marked illustration of the 
truth of one of those classical pro- 
verbs which, in season and out of 
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season, he was fond of quoting: 
“ Facilis descensus Averno, sed revo- 
care gradum;” which, being inter- 
preted, means,—* Any fool may make 
the populace mad, but the wisest 
man finds it a hard matter to sober 
them again.” Therefore, having cast 
one look more towards the main 
body, and finding them at least 
equally insane, and perceiving, or fan- 
cying he perceived, how intent they 
were on burning Coketown to the 
ground, he made up his mind to 
wash his own hands of that busi- 
ness and to follow the lesser party : 
not at all under the idea that he would 
be able to save the noble mansion- 
house of Welverton, but hoping that 
circumstances might so far befriend 
him, as to place him in a favourable 
point of view towards its inmates ; for 
Mr. Beaver was, as we have taken 
occasion to indicate, an enthusiast 
in the most extensive sense of that 
term, and the particular turn which 
his enthusiasm, on the present occa- 
sion took, would have doubtless, in 
the opinions of any twelve sober- 
minded men, entitled him to a place 
in Bedlam. 

Away rushed the crowd in the 
direction of Welverton, and away 
ran Mr. Beaver by a near cut, hop- 
ing to get the start of them. He 
was not unsuccessful in this effort. 
He reached the hall-door ere yet 
their savage yells had broken upon 
the ears of the unsuspecting inmates, 
and ringing farleuaky, desired that 
he might be immediately conducted 
to Lord Boroughdale. ‘The servant 
replied, that his lordship was engaged, 
but that if he would send in his 
name and business, his lordship might 
possibly see him. 

“Tell him,” replied Mr. Beaver, 
“that my name is of no consequence. 
I come to him on a business of life 
and death, and must see him imme- 
diately !” 

The servant walked off to deliver 
the message ; but Mr. Beaver, whose 
object it was to stand in the light of 
a preserver to more than the noble 
lord himself, instantly followed. He 
was thus conducted to the drawing- 
room door ; and when the man, after 
rebuking him for his impertinence, 
would have shut it in his face, he 
eet against him, and entered with 
is conductor. ‘There was of course 
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a universal stare directed towards 
the intruder so soon as he crossed 
the threshold. Lady Evelyn, who 
was singing, became instantly mute, 
and rose from the instrument ; Lord 
Welverton, who was, or seemed to 
have been, asleep, opened his eyes ; 
Sir George Villiers, who with his 
lady were guests in the house, looked 
amazed; two or three more of the 
aristocracy of the county exhibited 
manifest symptoms of alarm, as did 
Lord and Lady Boroughdale of in- 
dignation. 

“T pray your lordship to pardon 
my rudeness,” said Mr. Beaver, “ but 
this is no time for standing upon 
ceremony. The last time I had the 
honour to hold converse with your 
lordship I warned you that the peo- 
ple were not to be trifled with. My 
object in this visit is to entreat that 
you will escape with your family and 
your friends as fast as you can, for 
the people have broken loose from 
the control of such as would have 
kept them within the bounds of 
moderation, and unless you flee, 
while yet there is time, I would not 
give a farthing for one of your 
lives !” 

“What the d—1l do you mean, 
sir?” exclaimed Lord Boroughdale. 
“Are not you the scoundrel who 
braved me the other day on my own 
lawn? Don’t you conduct the vil- 
lanous Coketown Gazette ?” 

“T certainly am the individual to 
whom your lordship alludes; but, 
whatever my merits at other seasons 
may be, just at this moment I do not 
deserve to be branded by your lord- 
ship as a scoundrel. If you will take 
the trouble to look out from one of 
your upper chambers, you will see 
at least the reflection of the fire 
which is raging in Coketown; and I 
tell you that in a quarter of an hour 
at the furthest, they who applied 
flames to the town will be here to do 
the same by Welverton Manor.” 

A wild shriek instantly rose from 
the ladies. The gentlemen sprang 
to their feet; while Lord Borough- 
dale, hurrying forth, gave instant 
directions to his servants to bolt and 
barricade both doors and windows. 
The armory was again thrown 
open, and though on a former occa- 
sion the menials exhibited slender in- 
clination to shew fight, on this, the 
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prospect of being burnt to death 
appeared to inspire them with an 
unnatural courage. Meanwhile Mr. 
Beaver felt himself more than re- 
paid for the exertion which he had 
made by the gratitude which the 
ladies exhibited. Even the Lady 
Evelyn so far forgot her shyness as 
to thank him as their preserver, 
and to implore him to provide 
for his own safety. “For these 
wicked men,” she continued, “ will 
certainly put you to death if, find- 
ing you here, they discover that 
you made so much as an effort to 
save us.” How Mr. Beaver's heart 
bounded as he listened to these 
words ; he took the Lady Evelyn's 
unresistiug hand into his and raised 
it to his lips, kissed it fervently, and 
assured her that to lay down his life 
for her would not only be no sacrifice, 
but the loftiest privilege which Fate 
could award him. 

“ You are very good,” replied she, 
still thinking only of the obligations 
under which he ‘had laid them, and 
therefore looking kindly upon him ; 
“but for our sakes, as well as for 
your own, you must consider your 
own safety.” 

“For that dear word’s sake,” ex- 
claimed he, “I will take care of it. 
Yea, and I will hover round you all 
night, so that no harm shall come to 
you, let happen what may.” 

‘There was no time to lengthen out 
this scene of heroics, for already 
from the farther extremity of the 
avenue a hubbub of voices came up 
upon the breeze. Mr. Beaver, there- 
fore, hastily quitted the drawing- 
room, and for a while was lost to 
the observation of the Rochforts and 
their guests. But the Rochforts and 
their guests were, perhaps, too busy 
very much to regard either his pre- 
sence or his absence. All the fire- 
arms in the house being loaded, the 
geutlemen, with the servants, took 
post at the windows which com- 
manded the principal approach to 
the mansion. They had not long 
stood there, when they beheld ad- 
vancing along the avenue at least 
five hundred men, many of whom 
carried blazing torches, while all 
shouted horribly. On and on they 
came; cheering, waving their hats, 


and exhibiting other symptoms of 


furious excitement; till by and by 


the whole space in front of the hall 
was thronged with them. Lord 
Boroughdale now threw open a sash 
and demanded their business. 

“ Give us the b—y Recorder !” was 
thejreply. “ We knows he’s hidden 
here, and we won't have no non- 
sense !” 

“T assure you, on my honour,” 

replied Lord Boroughdale, “ that the 
Recorder is not here ; though I beg 
you to observe that if he were | 
should certainly not hand him out 
to certain destruction.” 
* Phew, > phew, phew!” shouted the 
mob. “We will have him and you 
too!” “Down with the boroughmon- 
gers! Liberty forever!” “ At him, 
lads—at him!” “ We'll serve the 
boroughmongers as we did the cor- 
poration !” 

“T warn you to stand off,” cried 
his lordship at the top of his voice. 
“ He’s a dead man that puts his foot 
upon the first step!” 

Lord Boroughdale’s warning was 
not, however, attended to. The 
crowd rushed forward, and his lord- 
ship fired. One of the foremost in- 
stantly fell; while two or three of 
his lordship’s guests, following his 
example, added two more victims to 
that night's list of casualties. But a 
panic seized the servants one and all. 
They gave a random discharge, which 
effected nothing, and then, throwing 
down their arms, declared that they 
would offer no more resistance. Yet 
had this rencontre occurred at or 
near to one of our large manufactur- 
ing towns, we take it upon us to 
assert that, in spite of the defection 
of the mass of the garrison, it would 
have ended in the defeat of the assail- 
ants; for the sound of musketry, and 
the contemplation, even on a small 
scale, of its effects, is almost always 
lesson enough for your operatives ;— 
but the miners are not operatives. 
They beheld their comrades fall, and 
burned only to avenge them. Ac- 
cordingly, not being ‘checked by an 
ascertained for ce, they dispersed round 
the mansion, and were not slow in 
discovering both doors and windows, 
to protect which no guards had been 
set. ‘These they burst in, and then 
they poured through the breaches 
in resistless numbers. 

“Oh! what will become of us?” 
exclaimed the ladies, who had ga- 
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thered together in an upper cham- 
ber. “We shall all be murdered ; 
there is no one to save us.” 

But in this they were mistaken. 
Almost simultaneous with the rush 
of the crowd into the halls and cor- 
ridors below, was the entrance of Mr. 
Beaver into the sort of sanctuary of 
which we have spoken 

“Follow me, ladies,” cried he. 
“If it be possible to save you at all, 
I will do it; if not, I will perish w ith 
you. Follow me!” 

The frightened creatures required 
no second “bidding. All flew towards 
him ; but, gently declining the many 
fair arms which contested the honour 
of being passed through his, he took 
the Lady Evelyn’s and led her in 
the advance. 

“Ts there any back stairs by which 
we can descend ?’ * demanded he. 

“Oh, yes—yes,” cried the Lady 
Evelyn. “This way —this way ; it 
will lead us at once to an outlet.” 

Down that narrow stair the agitated 
group accordingly flew; and happy, 
beyond my powers to describe their 
feelings, were they when they ascer- 
tained that the sort of postern with 


which that flight of steps communi- 
cated had not by the rioters been 
discovered. Accordingly they rushed 
out into the park; and, Mr. Beaver 
still attending them, ran to hide 
themselves as well as they could 
among the shrubberies and planta- 


tions. Meanwhile the mob carried 
all before them: they had gained the 
ground-floor at a rush. They ad- 
vanced towards the grand staircase 
in one dense column, and bore up- 
wards stoutly ; but a volley from five 
double-barrelled guns checked them, 
and they recoiled. 

“ Burn the house about their ears!” 
shouted several voices, and the sug- 
gestion was instantly followed up. 
In less time than I have taken to 
describe the movement, the basement- 
story was on fire in a dozen places at 
once, the incendiaries shricking with 
delight, as flame after flame burst out, 
and then dashing away in every di- 
rection to look for plunder. It was 
then, and not till then, that even 
Lord Boroughdale became convinced 
that further resistance would be use- 
less. He accordingly advised his 
friends to consult their own safety, 
while he himself ran towards the 
apartment in which he had. directed 
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the ladies to assemble, determined 
cither to conduct them to a place of 
safety, or to perish in the attempt. 
Oh! who shall describe his anguish 
when he beheld the chamber empty ? 
He called both his wife and his daugh- 
ter by their names,—he ran backwards 
and forwards from room to room, 
totally regardless of the volumes of 
smoke and fire which began already 
to circle round him; till at last, in 
the vague hope that they might have 
been beforehand in the flight, he too 
evacuated the burning mansion, and 
took refuge in the woods. 

The excesses committed by the 
bands which made Coketown the 
theatre of their operations were suf- 
ficiently terrible; those into which 
the captors of Welverton ran were, 
if possible, more atrocious still. It 
was not. so much plunder as the work 
of devastation which they seemed to 
have in view ; for except the contents 
of the cellar, they appropriated no- 
thing to their own use. Yet there 
was one at least of the number who, 
content with cheering his comrades 
on, seemed carefully to withhold his 
own hand from any the most trifling 
act of violence. ‘This was old Rankin ; ; 
who, having raised the cry of fire, 
drew back, as if to watch the results 
of that terrible experiment ; but in 
reality that he might keep guard, lest 
the object of his mortal hatred should 
by chance escape the fate which in 
his own mind he had allotted to him. 
It does not appear whether the old 
man was familiar with the topography 
of Welverton Manor, or whether 
chance directed him to take up a 
position exactly in front of the sort 
of postern-door which communicated 
with the back-staircase of which we 
have spoken; yet so it was. There, 
for the space of a full half-hour he 
stood, gazing with eager eyes upon 
the neglected wing of the mansion, 
nor, as it seemed, taking the smallest 
interest in what might be passing 
elsewhere. He saw the women come 
forth ; he observed that Beaver was 
their guide, and he made no move- 
ment to interrupt them. He beheld 
Sir George Villiers and several 
others also rush out by the same 
aes yet he stirred not from his 
place of ambush. But by and by, 
when Lord Welverton presented him- 
self, further hesitation seemed to leave 
him. He sprang upon his yictim with 
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a savage yell ; and ere the young man 
could so much as consider how the 
attack was to be resisted, wrenched 
from him his gun, and threw it far 
aside into the shrubbery. Then fol- 
lowed a blow and a swing by the 
collar, which laid his lordship flat 
upon the grass; then a grasp by the 
waistband of his trousers, and forth- 
with a rapid movement; during the 
continuance of which the giant bore 
his load away from the general hub- 
bub with as much ease as the lion 


carries his prey from the haunts of 


men. At last, however, they stopped, 
and once more Lord Welverton was 
dashed rudely to the ground. 

“ What is it that you intend to do 
with me?” demanded his lordship. 
“ My life cannot be of any use to 
you. Spare that, and I will pay you 
any amount of ransom for it. 

‘It is your life that I want, 
villain !” replied Rankin. “ Ay, 
and I mean to take it too; as the 
laws, if they were rightly administer- 
ed, would take it for me. You shall 
hang upon that tree till you are 
dead: so if you desire to say a 
prayer for your soul, say it quickly 
and have done !” 

“ Why should you murder me ?” 
exclaimed Lord Welverton, bitterly. 
* What harm have I done to you ?” 

“ What harm, thou cold-blooded 
miscreant? What harm ?” shrieked 
the old man. “ Have you eo 
that such a being once existed as Jane 
Rankin, or did you dream that her 

father was indifferent to her wrongs?” 

“ Mr. Rankin, I beseech you—I 
implore you, to have mercy! I will 
make any kind of — that you 
may require. I will give you money 
enough to render you and yours in- 
dependent, —I will bring up ‘the child 
as my own,—I will —— 

“ Die, brute,—die! for nothing else 
will satisfy me!” said the old man, 
in a tone of inexpressible hatred. 
Nor was his an idle threat. It was 
in vain that Lord Welverton strug- 
gled with all the violence which he 
is wont to exercise who knows that 
life is in the balance. In the hands 
of that herculean man he was help- 
less as an infant ; and hence, in spite 
of his screams, which sounded fear- 
fully even amid the other terrific 
noises which broke the silence of that 
night, his hands were tied behind 


him, and himself left powerless to 


resist his destiny even for a moment. 
Then calmly and slowly from his 
coat pocket old Rankin drew a cord. 
There was a noose at one end of it, 
which, after stripping the young man 
of his stock, he passed round his 
neck; while the other he cast, by a 
skilful jerk, over a strong bough of 
the tree beneath which they had 
settled themselves. “ Now look your 
last at the stars of heaven!” said the 
infuriated executioner, while his vic- 
tim shrieked wildly for mercy. But 
the tragedy went no further. There 
was the noise of horses’ hoofs upon 
the turf,—there was a voice which 
called aloud to surrender,—there was 
the firing of a pistol or a carbine in 
the night air, and the body of old 
Rankin rolled upon the grass ! 

“ Who are you, and why are you 
thus?” Dinenled a voice, which Lord 
Welverton immediately recognised as 
that of Frederick Blackston. 

“ Who, I am,” replied his lordship, 
making a not unsuccessful effort to 
recover the tone of indifference which 
was habitual to him, “ you, Mr. 
Blackston, need scarcely be told. 
Why you find me with a noose round 
my neck is just as much of a mystery 
tome asto you. Will you, however, 
have the goodness to cut the thong 
which binds my wrists, for it is in- 
conveniently tight ?” 

It is never worth while to dwell 
upon minute details when a sum- 
mary of events as they happened will 
serve the historian’s purpose. Our 
readers, therefore, will have learned 
enough when we inform them that 
the rescue, thus critically afforded, 
was the result of Frederick Black- 
ston’s judicious exertions; that he 
had ridden for several hours from 
place to place, and gathered together 
about fifty of the yeomanry cavalry ; 
that with these he was on his march 
to Coketown, when the sudden out- 
burst of the conflagration at Wel- 
verton Manor caused him to change 
his route; and that, though coming 
up too late to save the mansion, he 
contrived nevertheless to preserve 
the life of him who was its heir. 
Then again as to the remaining ac- 
cidents of that strange drama, a few 
words will be sufficient to set them 
forth. The mob—stupified in many 
instances with liquor, and totally 
destitute of order — could offer no 
resistance to the yeomanry. They 
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were charged, sabred, and dispersed ; 
after which the fugitives, both male 
and female, were gathered together 
and conveyed under a sufficient escort 
to Altamont Castle. But Frederick 
went not with them. Putting him- 
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self at the head of about forty of the 
yeomen, he pushed on to Coketown, 
where such occurrences had already 
taken place as cannot rightly be 
placed upon record at the very fag- 
end of a chapter. 


CuarTer XX. 


WHAT MUST BE, MUST BE. 


Frederick Blackston had found that 
the business of assembling a troop of 
yeomanry together was no sinecure. 
Not that there existed on the parts 
of the men the slightest disinclination 
to obey hissummons. Honour be to 
the class from which the yeomanr 
force of England is taken! There 1s 
none more brave,—there is none more 
devoted to their country,—there is 
none more willing, at least for a 
spurt, to encounter any conceivable 
amount of hazard and of hardship ; 
but it is one thing to call out a 
regiment of cavalry by sound of 
trumpet, or of infantry by beat of 
drum, and quite another to summon 
by word of mouth, yeoman after 
yeoman, throughout a circuit of a 
quarter of a county, and send him to 
his rallying place. Frederick Black- 
ston, however, knowing the district 
well, and being by the tenantry as 
much respected as he was known, 
galloped round the outskirts of his 
father’s troop in a space of time which 
was marvellous; and therefore found 
himself within the compass of per- 
haps four hours from the arrival of 
the alarm, at the head, as we have 
stated, of fifty stout and well-mounted 
yeomen. The rallying point for the 
troop being the lawn in front of Al- 
tamont, Frederick mustered them 
there in due form ; and being a soldier 
by profession, he did not omit to serve 
out to each trooper his thirty rounds 
of ammunition. Then being tacitly 
accepted in the room of his father, 
he put himself at their head, and 
away they went at a long trot towards 
Coketown. 

Of the circumstances which induced 
the leader of that gallant band to 
change his line of march and open 
the campaign at Welverton, sufficient 
notice was taken in the previous 
chapter. We need not Pt 
recur to it, further than to state that 
Frederick and the Lady Evelyn found 
an opportunity—Lord knows how— 
of expressing each to the other the 


sense of their common gratitude 
that both were safe; and that Mr. 
Beaver, having acted as protector to 
the ladies till a detachment of the 
cavalry relieved him, took leave of 
his fair protégées in a manner sin- 
gularly dramatic. Let us now, there- 
fore, follow at once the course of the 
adventurous cavaliers who, scarce 
more than forty in number, pushed 
forward, after dsteching ten men to 
protect the ladies, with the design of 
saving at least a remnant of Coke- 
town from destruction, or of perish- 
ing in the attempt. Forward they 
rode, as those are apt to do who, 
staking their lives on a great ad- 
venture, find time to calculate the 
cost, and ascertain that it is serious. 
Neither was the sense of awe—for it 
would wrong them to speak of it as 
alarm—in any degree diminished as 
their nearer approach to the scene of 
the Reformers’ operations made more 
and more conspicuous to them the 
results in which all such operations 
are sure to terminate. The whole 
town of Coketown appeared to be in 
a blaze. And round the fire, and 
even within it, the forms of men 
seemed to be flitting in attitudes such 
as might have furnished an admirable 
subject to Rubens, when his im- 
agination, always too v:hement for 
reason and for judgment, happened 
to be in its height. But if the effect 
was striking while yet one sense — 
that of sight only — opened up an 
avenue to the understanding, much 
more startling was the influence 
excited so soon as hearing, in like 
manner, came into play. As they 
ene the town, the noises Bes | 
fell upon their ears were terrific. I 
know of no sound in nature more 
awful than that of a furious 
conflagration. The hissing of the 
flames ; the crackling of the embers ; 
the fall, from time to time, of masses 
of masonry, occasioning by its col- 
lision with the flames a deadening 
sound, which may be conceived by 
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such as have heard it, but which 
defies all act of description,—these 
things alone are enough to make the 
hair of him who listens to them stand 
onend. But if to these you add the 
hubbub of a thousand human voices, 
—tremendous under every circum- 
stance, but more especially if they be 
raised in anger, or indicate the pro- 
gress of passions violent as the fire 
itself,—then, indeed, the effect is truly 
appalling. Now all these sights and 
sounds greeted the forty yeomen, 
as they approached a town in which 
the horrors of a sack appeared to be 
enacted; and if the bravest heart 
among them beat quicker and more 
uneasily for the moment, let not 
the steadiest veteran in England’s 
noble army find fault with it for 
having done so. It is no light thing 
in him who for the first time faces 
danger on an extensive scale, to face 
it becomingly. We have been told 
that it requires at least two campaigns 
to make a cool and steady soldier. 
Let no man, therefore, think meanly 
of these yeomen, even if it should 
appear that their pulses throbbed 
with more than usual vehemence as 
they approached the town. 

We are not going to copy from 
the public prints of the day, by de- 
scribing how the cavalry rode up the 
main street, and how paralysed the 
mob became when they saw form up 
on one side of the market-place what 
they verily believed to be at least a 
brigade of regular soldiers. ‘The Riot- 
act was read, of course—it was full 
time to read it; and then, having 
strict orders to use as far as possible 
the flats of their swords, the yeo- 
manry charged. Never was rout 
more complete. Hundreds—we may 
say thousands—of the hardiest and 
bravest of England’s sons fied like 
sheep before the attack of forty,—so 
incalculable are the advantages of 
discipline and a good cause over mere 
physical strength, and the mere ac- 
cumulation of numbers. 

With the exception of the Court- 
house, the Welverton Arms, and one 
or two private houses on either side 
of the latter, Coketown was saved by 
the well-timed charge of Frederick 
Blackston and his yeomanry ; for his 
father, though he bravely made the 
attempt, utterly failed in restoring 
order. He found, to his horror, that 
he was himself become an object of 


at least jealousy to the Liberals of his 
own borough; and he was glad to 
escape, in common with the mayor 
and corporation, from the many 
missiles which were directed against 
them. But that which the Whig 
member failed to effect, the soldier, 
who cared for no distinctions in po- 
litics, accomplished. Long before 
dawn the rioters were driven from 
the place, with a loss to the yeomen 
of only two men wounded—to the 
incendiaries of somewhere about eight 
killed, and twenty or thirty more or 
less seriously injured. 

Time passed, working, as he wend- 
ed on his way, results even more ex- 
traordinary than those to which his 
progress usually gives birth. The 
noble house of Boroughdale, having 
sheltered its several members under 
the roof of Altamont Castle, removed, 
at the conclusion of something less 
than a week, to London. They could 
not, indeed, return to Welverton 
Manor, for that was a heap of ruins ; 
and the associations connected with 
the neighbourhood were, by this time, 
scarcely such as to seduce the noble 
earl into the extravagance of hiring 
some other man’s house in the vi- 
cinity. Indeed, his lordship made no 
secret of his determination to see the 
Reform struggle to an end, and, in 
the event of the question being car- 
ried, to find a home for himself in 
some other country, where the ty- 
ranny of the many existed not. But 
the Lord Boroughdale had often 
threatened before. One of his last 
declarations in the House of Lords, 
after the passing of the Popish Relief 
Bill, amounted to this, that he would 
never sit or vote there again till the 
bishops were expelled. Yet he sat 
and voted, yea, and rose and spoke 
too, with excellent effect, on many 
and most contradictory occasions. 
Few persons, therefore, gave the 
smallest heed to his asseverations, 
however vehement they might be, 
touching his disgust with political 
warfare. And hence, when he did 
remove to the metropolis, both the 
Blackstons and the public of 
at large confidently believed that he 
would get Welverton restored with 
as little delay as possible, and come 
back to resume his natural place in 
the county, of which his ancestors 
had for many generations been the 
chiefs. 
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How was it with Frederick and the 
Lady Evelyn during that week which, 
by the force of circumstances, threw 
them at least under the same roof, if 
not constantly together? Ohl why 
should I touch upon a topic so sacred ? 
Have any, who cast their eyes over 
these pages, ever loved, and loved in 
sincerity and truth? Have they 
known what it is to live only in the 
presence of one cherished object ; yet 
there, within the influence of that holy 
atmosphere around them, to be lifted 
for ever above earth and all that per- 
tains to it? Have self, and the feel- 
ings which depend upon it, died out, 
and all their happiness been found in 
promoting the happiness of another ? 
Yet, desiring this, have they found 
themselves drawn, as if by some 
magic spell, for ever and for ever, 
to seek one, and only one companion- 
ship? If it be so, then need we 
spare ourselves the trouble of ex- 
plaining that at all hours, and in all 
places, Frederick and Evelyn met ; 
that their greetings were the sweetest 
that ever befell since our first father 
bade his helpmate welcome in Eden's 
exquisite bowers ; and their partings 
not sad, only because there was the 
prospect of what another day or an- 
other hour would bring forth ; that 
a moment would suffice to commu- 
nicate and to receive more than whole 
years of ordinary intercourse pro- 
duce; and that past sorrows and 
future cares were alike forgotten in 
the intense, and let us add the bless- 
ed, enjoyment of the present. Oh, 
happy, happy time! when conti- 
nually the exclamation is on our lips, 
that God himself can give none more 
perfect than the happiness which the 
passing moment affords. Oh, season 
of joy ! and, surely, of disinterested- 
ness also, when all our thoughts find 
their origin and their end, not in 
ourselves, but in another. If ye were 
but permitted to endure, where would 
be man’s difficulties or trials? If ye 
were not taken away, where man’s 
scope for the exercise of patience, 
and resignation, and faith? Alas, 
poor children! the cup was very 
sweet, and they drank it to the dregs. 
Yet I blame them not for having 
done so; neither do they cheat me 
of my compassion. ‘They were inno- 
cent as the light of day that shone 
round them. ‘They were happy while 
the brief’ season of unrestricted inter- 
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course continued —happier far than 
minds constituted differently from 
theirs have the power even to con- 
ceive. Yet they were laying up 
for themselves a store of bitterness 
against the future; and the future, 
when it became the present, failed 
not to repay them. But why linger 
over reflections such as these? They 
have no tint of novelty in them. 
The tale has been teld a thousand 
times, in a thousand generations ; 
and will not cease to burden the 
annals of our race till the last of 
these generations shall have passed 
away. 


“ The course of true love never did run 
smooth ;” 


and so, when the moment of separ- 
ation came, Frederick and the Lady 
Evelyn found it. 

Was Mr. John Beaver—the pre- 
server, as he modestly insinuated, of 
the ladies’ honour and the gentle- 
men’s lives—neglected all this while, 
and forgotten? Nothing of the sort. 
‘To Mr. Blackston’s inexpressible asto- 
nishment, he saw the demagogue and 
editor admitted to a degree of inti- 
macy within the circle of Welverton 
Manor such as never had been af- 
forded to himself even in the early 
days of Lord Boroughdale’s reforming 
propensities. Mr. Beaver not only 
obtained an audience of his lordship 
whenever he thought fit to call, but 
was by the ladies welcomed like an 
old friend, and dismissed again ap- 
parently with regret. And once or 
twice, when the member ventured to 
throw out a hint that of all the mis- 
chief which had occurred Mr. Beaver 
was the origin, both the noble lord 
and the several members of his fa- 
mily scouted the insinuation. “ No, 
no, Mr. Blackston; you must look 
elsewhere than to such as he for 
the root of the evil which we both 
deplore. Mr. Beaver, as any other 
clever man in his situation might be 
expected to do, has only taken ad- 
vantage of the circumstances of the 
times to raise himself into importance. 
His conduct during the late riots 
shews that he meant no harm to 
others, whatever advantages he might 
desire to secure for himself. But will 
you say as much of his majesty’s mi- 
nisters, or of the party —1 mean the 
political party properly so called— 
which supports them? ‘When noble 
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lords threaten, from their places in 
parliament, to violate the laws in the 
event of their particular crotchets 
sustaining a defeat, what can we look 
for among the common herd except 
a ready adaptation of the principle to 
their own cases? You may thank 
the authors of the Reform-bill for 
all this mischief; and though no pro- 
phet, I venture to add that you will 
have yet a great deal more of the 
same sort for which to be grateful.” 
Mr. Blackston never entered into 
an argument with his noble friend 
on this or on any other subject. He 
was content to smile internally, while 
he remembered the violence with 
which, not quite two years previ- 
ously, the same noble personage had 
clamoured for reform. Yet where 
persons hold opinions so widely at 
variance as those of Lord Borough- 
dale on the one hand, and of the 
member for Coketown on the other, 
a lengthened familiarity, even if it 
operate only to the mutual inter- 
change of friendly offices, soon be- 
comes a lengthened penance. It was, 
therefore, with a degree of satisfaction, 
which he only shared with his guests 
of a week, that Mr. Blackston beheld 
them at length pack themselves into 
a couple of carriages, and take the 
road for London with the undisguised 
design of interrupting for a while all 
intercourse with the county of . 
The historian has related how, on 
the 6th of December, 1831, the two 
houses of parliament met to discuss 
once again the merits of the Reform- 
bill. ‘The same authority has left it 
upon record that the bill, after a 
stout resistance, passed the Commons, 
and was carried, as it had been car- 
ried before, into the House of Lords. 
But the events of the preceding 
autumn, together with a rumoured 
accession to their numbers, had ope- 
rated a great change in the senti- 
ments of the peers of England. The 
bill was ordered to be read a second 
time by a majority of forty-one; and 
passed as a matter of course into com- 
mittee. Not yet, however, were the 
leaders of the party convinced that the 
hour for receding gracefully from 
the struggle was come. On the first 
clause, which brought about a debate, 
the ministers were defeated ; and they 
lost not a moment in tendering their 
resignation. It was accepted, and an 
effort, made to form a Tory govern- 


ment ; but the Tories could not agree 
among themselves, and there was 
confusion every where. Then came 
the Whigs back to power an hundred- 
fold more consolidated than ever ; 
then withdrew a large body of the 
peers from all further concern in the 
business of the House ; and then, and 
not till then, the Reforming prime 
minister began to ask himself the 
question, whether he had not gone 
too far? It was now, however, too 
late to pause. One resolution after 
another was proposed and carried ; 
till in due time the constitution, 
which had been the boast of English- 
men for centuries, and under which 
England had grown great and power- 
ful, passed away, that it might be 
succeeded by a device concocted in 
an hour; and rendered legal, if not 
permanent, by violence. 

Among the Lords who gave up 
the Reform-bill into the hands of its 
authors, Lord Boroughdale was not 
one. Ile had cheered it on its course 
when it was first propounded; he 
was the last of his order to withdraw 
from opposing it. Night after night 
he and a handful more went down to 
speak and to vote against clauses, to 
defeat which they “knew that they 
were powerless. But Lord Borough- 
dale was one of those who always act, 
or imagine that they are acting, upon 
principle. What was it to him, though 
the inefficient resistance which he 
offered enabled the ministers to de- 
lude the people by sophistical declar- 
ations, or placed them in the light of 
a body of statesmen who carried their 
own measure fairly, and by the legi- 
timate means of outvoting—we will 
not say outreasoning—their rivals? 
“ Fiat justitia, ruat celum,” was Lord 
Boroughdale’s motto. There may be 
practical evil in this, but the abstract 
principle is a just one: so he who 
had been one of the principal agents 
in driving out his old leader and 
bringing in the Whigs, desisted not 
from making a display of his hostility 
to the latter, even when the former 
was content to stand aloof. But 
Lord Boroughdale’s game was 4 
losing one, as all the world knows. 
He saw it to an end ; and then, tak- 
ing with him his wife and daughter, 
he passed over to the Continent, in 
order, as he expressed it, that his 
eyes might not look upon the down- 
fal of his country. 
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Ar the rise and fall of the leaf, the 
husbandmen of England turn their 
children over to the care of the dis- 
trict apothecary, who purges and 
bleeds them for the good of his shop 
as well as their constitutions ; but in 
Scotland the same class of men de- 
spatch their children to the sea, to 
bathe in its tide and drink its un- 
savoury waters—once a-year, at least, 
in obedience to an ancient receipt 
for the preservation of health. ‘This 
takes place during the summer, and 
before harvest commences; the days 
are then long, the air hot, and each 
inland glen and village pours out its 
people in compliance with use and 
wont—a Mede and Persian law, which 
altereth not. 

My first acquaintance with the 
Solway commenced in that way, and 
happened in my fifteenth year. I 
was not aware that I was at all ailing ; 
for I ate well, drank well, and slept 
well; and if a hawk’s nest was to be 
harried on a tottering tower, or an 
hour’s harmless devilry to be done 
in the land, | was with the foremost. 
i thought that something more than 
usual was in the wind when three 
old sagacious crones, who settled all 
matters of scandal, or of manners, or 
of domestic difficulty in the land, 
came to our gate-end, and had a 
whole evening’s gossip with my mo- 
ther. I was in a small closet, where 
I kept some odd volumes of ballads, 
and overheard the whole palaver. 

“ T'll tell ye what, gudewife,” said 
the eldest of the three, “ the bairn’s 
a delicate bairn ; and though he sod- 
ded up my lumhead, and maist reckit 
the soul out of douce Davie Lamont 
when he came to pray wi’ me, and 
pou'd a’ my red-cheeked Leadingtons, 
and canna haud his hands off our 
Jock’s Jenny whenever the lassie 
comes his way, he’s nevertheless an 
ailing laddie; and though it may 
pain a mither’s ear to hear it, far gane 
in a decline !” 

‘A décline!” exclaimed the second 
district authority; “deil haet o’ a 
decline’s in a’ his skin, whilk is as 
healthy as a new-blawn rose, and 
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as white as the driven snaw—he taks 
that after his ain mither—and he’s 
as fou o’ mischief as an egg’s fou o’ 
meat. Decline! he has owre meikle 
health o’ his ain, and that’s just as 
bad as owre little ; and the best thing 
for that is a gude douk—and better 
still, a gude drink of the Solwcy 
whare it’s sautest—and that’s beside 
the rock o’ Colvend, called Lot’s Wife, 
—TI trow, will take the groskiness out 
on him, or I watna what will!” and 
she gave her staff—which had a head 
of tup’s horn, and was shod on the 
other end with a brass virl—a knock 
on the floor to give sanction to her 
opinion. 

“T differ frae ye baith,” said the 
third authority, “and I differ in this: 
I think the bairn’s just in the de- 
beatable land, atween life and death ; 
and though I own that the bit starts 
of harmless mischief whilk he’s prone 
to is an evidence of life and spunk, 
yet, oh, sirs! a’ that ken aught of 
poor human nature maun own that 
we will be at the last gasp afore we 
put the deil out o’ our minds, or gie 
the back o’ the hand to daft notions ; 
and if ye will observe the bairn, ye 
will see that his appetite is not natural ; 
ony little health he has is at meal- 
time. But I agree wi’ ye baith in 
this—really this wee drap bitters is 
the best I ever tasted since Willie o’ 
Brandyburn grew owre stiff for smug- 
gling — but it’s a sinful, deluding 
drink ; and warst wi’ them that care 
least about it, I think ;—I agree wi’ 
ye in this, as I said, that the Solway 
water at the full ofthe moon is worth 
a’ the doctors that ever gat diplomas, 
as they ca’ their permits to poison, 
kill, and slay; sae awa’ to the saut 
water wi’ him ; and, oh! let him take 
care of the wild sea, for mony a 
mither’s ee it has made wet, and mony 
a fair face it has feasted on!” 

“ But something mair maun be 
done, cummers,” said the first crone, 
“than merely sending the bairn to 
the Solway ; we maun lodge him wi’ 
some ane wha fears God and eschews 
evil; and where will ye find sic a 
ane on that wild coast? ‘There’s the 
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auld Laird of Merse-head ; but he’s 
grown doited, and disnae ken a rosie 
kimmer of aughteen frae the auld 
moss-aik with whilk he props a corn- 
rick—sae we mauna think o’ him. 
But, stay, there’s him o’ the Merse- 
foot ; a douce man was he when he 
dwalt in the wool-lands, and went 
regularly to the kirk.” 

“ Ay, but he gangs to the Session 
now!” said the secondcrone. “ Have 
ye no heard that? He has mooled 
in wi’ a quean that gade to keep 
house to him, and the creepie-chair’s 
the upshot. I could hae tauld what 
wad happen as sure as I can tell that 
summer succeeds spring, had I kenned 
that Nanie Neevan was to hae rule 
in his household. Oh, sirs! a sair fa’ 
—a sair fa’ !” 

“ A sair fa’, indeed!” said the third 
authority ; “ and the warst of a’ fa’s, 
for either soul or body, so Merse- 
foot winna do. But we're a’ blin’, I 
think ; there’s Willie Macmeikle o’ 
Airnaumry, a cannie man, wi’ siller 
in his pouch and a score o’ kyne on 
the Merse ; he has a chaumer whilk 
he lets out in the saut-water season ; 
he has a grip like the blacksmith’s 
tangs, and he keeps a scrimpit table : 
he’s just the man for us. I'll tell 
my cousin Jenny of the Bourtree- 
buss to make the bargain, for Willie 
was never wyted for selling his hens 
on a rainy day.” 

“ Na, na!” said the first crone, 
“ Airnaumry winna do; we mauna 
have the bairn starved, neither. 
Shew me ane who scrimps the cog, 
and I'll shew ane who has a scrimpit 
soul. Now, if it werena that Sandie 
Macmillan has but a sma’ steading, 
and is a bitter Jacobite, and sus- 
pected of being a Catholic, he’s the 
safest man in a’ the land, for fient a 
woman is permitted to darken his 
portals. Ile dwells like a sea-maw, 
within the very sough, and sound of 
the sea, in a house biggit by his ain 
hands; for he’s a man, as he says, 
that’s his ain man, and cares nae a 
salmon-scale for the best of the land ; 
and as the bairn there likes ballads 
and other sic jingling foolery, Ill 
warrant he'll ballad him! for he 
does little else than sit and sing frae 
morn till e’en, and see that the pot 
plays brown and the fish is frying 
right.” 

“* His presence be near us!” said 
my mother, who till now had not 
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spoken. “ Ilis presence be near us, 
I say again! Will he no make my 
bairn a bitter, black Jacobite, like 
himsel’, and bring in the Scarlet 
Lass of the Seven hills, wi’ a’ her 
charms and abominations, and stir 
up rebellion, and gar the land swim 
in the blood of saints ?” 

“ Hout, hout, dame!” exclaimed 
two out of the three counsellors. 
“What words are these? ‘There 
can be nae Jacobites now, mair than 
there can be bonnet-makers where a’ 
fowk wear hats. The house of the 
Stuarts is dead and gane; the very 
last o° them was bribed by the Paip 
of Rome wi’ a cardinal’s cap to con- 
clude the race, and gie the warld nae 
mair fash; and the silly gowk con- 
sented, and sae there was an end of 
the lang and bright line o’ Plan- 
tagenets, and Bruces, and Stuarts, 
a’ thegither ; sae, as I said, a Jacobite’s 
but a memory and a name now, and 
can do nae mair harm than the stuffed 
skin of the fox can amang our lady’s 
capons !” 

“Qu, then we may venture the 
bairn, ye think, wi’ Saunders Mac- 
millan ?” inquired my mother. 

“ Aweel I wot may ye!” said all 
the three authorities in a breath; 
“and send him off at ance; for the 
air is sweet and balmy, and the sun 
warm and bright.” 

On the third day after this con- 
sultation I was on my way to the 
Cliffs of Colvend. As I had never be- 
fore seen the sea, save in a map, nor a 
ship under sail, save those shaped by 
a shepherd’s knife, and launched on 
a mill-dam with sails of paper, I was 
delighted when it opened on my 
view with all its brigs and brigantines, 
its sea-mews in full wing, and its 
pellocks, with their black heads and 
bright eyes, outrunning the tide. The 
tide itself was in full flow, and half 
the population were in the water, 
fluttering about as ducks when they 
expect rain. Some were floating 
about like feathers when the swans 
are pluming themselves ; some sitting 
half-naked on the sand or on the 
rocks, looking at the long lines of 
waves; and all inhaling that wild 
and not over-savoury air, which 
rural doctors say is little less bene- 
ficial than bathing and drinking. 

I inquired for my future host, 
Willie Macmillan, at a boy, who 
with a shell at his ear stood listening 
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with the hope of hearing it remurmur, 
as seamen assure us, the swell and 
sough of the tide. 

“Gosh! but it’s real and queer,” 
said he, “that a dead shell should 
speak of living waters. Now I'll 
take this to the mountains with me 
and try if it will speak of the tide 
there among the heather; an if it 
does, it will ding Andrew Lowrie wi’ 
his water-mills a’ to staves. Gosh! 
it soughs again! Weel it maun be 
a living thing after a’, and that makes 
it doubly queer. I wish I can take 
it safely to the hills.” And away he 
ran holding the shell first to one 
ear and then to the other, nor 
deigned to answer my question. 

I walked a little farther on, where 
the tide, now beginning to retire, 
had left its foam and wreck among 
the scattered line of rocks which 
hemmed in the waves. There a 
young woman, with her long masses 
of hair yet wet from the brine, and 
with naught save her kirtle and bod- 
dice on, stood gazing at one of those 
rarities of the coast called an animal 
flower. 

“JT declare,” said she to me, yet 
half-unconscious that she gave words 
to her wonder, “that it’s mudging 
yet! It was a bonnie flower no a 
minute syne, and as I stooped to 
smell it, it turned into a fish. Keep 
back, and dinna speak, and it will 
soon turn into a flower again. Have 
ye ony sic marvels as that now at 
the Mermaid-linn or the Kelpie- 
loch?” and she looked up in my 
face with a laugh as she spoke. 

“ Indeed, Katie,” said I, “ you were 
the only marvel we had, and now 
ye have left us I hear.” 

“Left ye, indeed!” replied Kate ; 
“how could I leave those I was 
never with? My father lived on ae 
side of the water, and your mother 
dwelt on the tither, and ye were like 
the cat, and durst na wet yere feet 
for us. Gae wa’ wi’ ye! But, after a’, 
now is nae this a queer piece of Na- 
ture’s handy-work ? amaist as queer 
as man himself, for he’s the queerest of 
a’. Na ye needna look at meas if ye 
wad glowerahole into me. I live but 
on the tither side o’ the Merse there ; 
there’s nae water atween us now!” 
And snatching up some spare rai- 
ment as she spoke, she ran off and 
stayed no further question. 

An old woman who lived on the 
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coast, and was as brown as the sand 
of the shore, and little less wrinkled, 
answered my question in her own 
way. 

“ Willie Macmillan!” quoth she. 
“What ken I about Willie Mac- 
millan? Had ye asked for Charlie’s 
Willie, or Willie 0’ Forty-five, or 
Jacobite Willie, there wad hae been 
mair sense in’t, for I’m sure Willie 
Macmillan has nae heard his ain 
christened name these fifty long 
years. But there’s the skipper; he 
can not only tell ye where the auld 
Jacobite lives, but where ye'll find 
himat this very moment; foralthough 
thae twasome agree in little, and in 
politics least of a’, they are seldom 
asunder. The heat o’ the tane cools 
the tither, as the daft sang says.” 

As she said this, she pointed to a 
little old man who was walking by 
himself backwards and forwards, 
with his hands behind his back, on a 
small platform, half rock and half 
greensward. His short step—his face 
shrivelled and puckered into a model 
for a head of Boreas—and the mari- 
time air of the man, told me at once 
that he was an old sailor. I went up 
to him, and soon found that he was 
a Scot as well as a mariner. I in- 
quired for Willie Macmillan. 

“And wha may ye be now that 
speirs?” was the response. “And 
wha could tell ye that I kenned aught 
about Willie Macmillan—if Mac- 
millan be his name, of the which I 
hae my doubts—ye ken little of 
Willie if ye look for him here; he 
seldom mingles with the multitude, 
but just dauners by himself, whiles 
by the piper’s cove, whiles at the 
back of Rabin Rigg yonder where ye 
see the white waves louping, and 
whiles ye may find him in the lap of 
Lot’s Wife, whilk is no a creature 
of flesh and blood, but yon muckle 
white craig washen twice in the four- 
and-twenty by the saut sea to gaur 
her look white. Na, na, ye'll no 
find Willie here ; he lives by himsel’, 
he eats by himsel’, sleeps by himsel’— 
I had maist said drinks by himself; 
but nae Scotchman ever does that, 
so he whiles takes a chappin wi’ me— 
but he sleeps by himsel’, sings by 
himsel’, and were a’ the south of 
Scotland drowned together in the 
Powfoot, Willie wad be drowned by 
himsel’, or he wadna be Willie Mac- 
millan. Na, but his presence be 
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about us. What's to happen next? 
For here he comes for a that I have 
sajd about him; he has na come openly 
among us since the Bouncing Bell 
of Berbice was whomelled in the Bay 
of Siddick, and half the cod of Col- 
vend were choked wi’ tobacco, and 
he hadna come out then but to save 
a poor soul frae the surf. We have 
liked him ever since.” 

Willie Macmillan, shunning the 
ridges of shells and pebbles which 
the tide had heaped along the shore, 

approached where we stood by a cir- 
cuitous way, which gave me leisure 
to survey the exterior at least of the 


remarkable person under whose roof 


I was to lodge, He could not be 
less than eighty years of age; some 
called him older; he had a stately, 
soldier-like air, and his step was 
steady, and measured, and slow. 
Though tall, he was not in the least 
bent; his eye was a bright and 
cheerful blue; his cheeks brown and 
not at all wrinkled ; and his forehead 
high and noble. He wore 
grey loose frock-like coat, with 
wooden buttons, made, it was said, by 
his own knife; the rest of his dress 
was of the same cut, the same colour, 
and the like texture. It should be 
told that the cloth which composed 
his dress was all his own manufac- 
ture; that he took three white 
fleeces, carded one black fleece 
through them, turned the wool into 
thread with his own hand, wove it 
into cloth in a loom of his own mak- 
ing, shaped it into clothes with his 
own sheers, and sewed them with his 
own needle. All this was done from 
principle, not from parsimony. 

Observing as he advanced that I 
looked on him with wondering eyes— 
“Aye, younker,” he said, “did ye 
never see a man before clad in clothes 
of his own manufacture and making, 
wi’ shoon on his feet made of leather 
tanned by a natural process, and no 
burnt into a cinder by chemical dis- 
coyeries, and who gets his food frae 
the sea, his roots and fruits frae the 
land whereon he dwells, and drinks 
water frae Saint Allan’s spring on 
the rock at his own house. And 
isna a’ that true, Skipper Kinch- 
rape ?” 

“ Aye, true as the tide to the bay, 
and the lightning to the thunder- 
clap,” replied the ‘skipper r. 

“ Ye are the more yere ain man,” 
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I ventured to say. “I mean, ye are 
the more independent.” 

“ Dinna try to mend it, lad,” in- 
terrupted Willie; “ye said it right 
at first —I am the more my ain man, 
and that I have been for nigh fifty 
years. Who could believe that usur- 
pation could stand, or that God 
would let tyranny endure: sae ever 
after that fatal day, when the strong 
put down the weak, and right bowed 
the head to wrong, I resolved to live 
within myself, use naething which 
bore the stamp of foreign trade upon 
it — naething that supported the 
throne or upheld the state against 
the true blood of the royal line ; and 
I have done this scruplously and shall 
do sae till I die.” 

I had heard of a Jacobite before, 
nay, I had seen one; not a Jacobin, 
an animal of a darker colour and 
more deadly bite; but I had not 
heard such stern principles of opposi- 
tion to the opinion of the bulk of the 
people laid so decidedly down. 
Though very young, I had sense 
enough to see that most of the peo- 
ple called Jacobites were only so 
from the teeth outwards, and who put 
on the livery of the party from a spirit 
of opposition rather than of princi- 
ple. They would no more have 
hungered and thirsted for the house 
of Stuart than they would have 
fought and died for them. Some- 
thing of this sort seemed to be pass- 
ing ‘through the mind of Skipper 
Kinchrape : I heard him mutter, “ A 
bitter Jacobite—a black Romaner!” 
He then took two turns on his 
quarter-deck, as he called the plat- 
form on which we stood, and said, 
“T jalouse who ye mean when ye 
speak about usurpation and tyranny, 
and I think I see yere drift when ye 

talk of wrang overcoming right; but 

how ye can hope to make the wind 
blow into your ain port, and the 
tide, whilk obeys but the moon, flow 
as ye desire, by wearing brecks of 
yere ain shaping, shoon of yere sew- 
ing, and refusing to put sugar in 
yere hollands-and-water, ‘ surpasses 
my descriving,’ as ane of yere ain 
sangs says.” 

“ That's the wisest word I have 
heard out of yere head yet, bit o' a 
Jacobite song though it be,” said 
Willie Macmillan, w rith a grim sort 
of smile; “but I have forgot my 
duty. This is the bairn sent to my 
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charge frae the uplands; J ken him 
by his bright een, and the smile 
which belangs to the race from whilk 
he sprang: sae come awa wi’ me up 
to my cave of Adullum, as I call my 
retreat; and come too, skipper, and 
gie’s an hour or twa 0’ yere converse, 
were it but to civilise the laddie, who 
is but saft and inland-bred, and 
scarcely kens how to choose between 
a herling and a haddock. It’s no for 
ane’s good, I ken by experience, to 
talk as the heart likes among thae 
saulless sinners who come here to 
pollute the bay wi’ their unclean car- 
casses. ‘The crooning of the chorus 
of ‘ Awa, Whigs, awa!’ ance closed 
the airn door of the Blackhole 
aneath Dumfries Mid-steeple on me, 
and at anither time—but this is the 
height of incivility. Come along, 
without mair adow.” 

The residence to which 


Willie 


Macmillan now led the way was half 
cottage and half cavern, and its door 
looked out on the Bay of Solway, at 
a height of some three hundred feet 
above the tide, which, impelled by a 
gentle wind, leaped even, as it retired 
against the foot of the almost a 


pendicular rock on the top of which 
this lonesome habitation stood. ‘The 
rock sloped away behind, and on 
this, as it were in terrace above 
terrace, the inhabitant had formed 
a garden, which, shielded by a sud- 
den rise of the rock behind, pre- 
sented its bosom to the southward as 
well as western sun, and was stocked 
with the choicest vegetables, and the 
arest flowers which taste could col- 
lect, or ingenuity cultivate. If all 
without was neat and beautiful, all 
within was comfortable and clean. 
The walls were dazzling white ; the 
ceiling boarded, and even painted; 
and on the floor of hewn stone the 
most fastidious might have dined,— 
for it was as clean as the walls, which 
shewed nets and fish-spears hung 
with an eye to the orderly and taste- 
ful. 

“ Nor am I without the choicest 
fish for my board, nor the choicest 
wine to relish it with,” said Mac- 
millan, as he saw me looking round 
with surprise on his establishment ; 
“neither has this rock floor been un- 


a by the feet of beauty, and of 


igh blood, too. Ay, ye may look, 
and ye may question with your eyes 
as mickle as ye like; but what I say 
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is as true as that the tide is now 
flowing out of that broad bay.” 

As he said this, he went to a sort 
of cabinet, out of which he brought a 
miniature head of a lady, so fair and 
so beautiful, that it might have 
passed, with all unacquainted with 
the peculiar lineaments of the exiled 
race, for 2 Madonna, and one of the 
loveliest. 

“ Kneel,” said he, as he held it be- 
fore our eyes. 

“* Kneel!” exclaimed the skipper. 
“Ts this ane of your idols, now that 
ye call on us to kneel ?” 

“ It is indeed,” replied Macmillan ; 
“ but though an idol worth our wor- 
shipping, she demands homage of 
another kind: many a knee has been 
bent to her. Look at this white 
rose; that belongs to the picture: it 
is dead, and faded for ever; but a 
fair hand plucked it, and placed it in 
my bonnet. Could I do less than, 
with the feeling and fancy which few 
men want when moved by such a 
beauty as the Princess of Albany, 
try to pour out my heart over it in 
verse ?” 


«© The White Rose of Albany. 
This rose yestreen my own true love 
With white hand plucked for me ; 
But now ’tis dead, and round its bloom 
No more will sing the bee. 
No more bright summer’s lips in joy 
Will drink its dew like wine ; 
No more the sun will take delight 
For its sweet sake to shine. 


Though bloom and beuuty both are gone, 
Yet this fair rose receives 

More homage than when first in light 
It waved its fragrant leaves. 

Though sun, nor moon, nor morning-star, 
No more for it will shine, 

1’'ll worship it— by my true love 
*T was touched, and made divine !*” 


The deep low tone in which he re- 
cited these verses, and the reverence 
with which he looked on the por- 
trait of that lovely but unfortunate 
princess, and the relique-like care 
with which he returned it to-the ca- 
binet, told us that his heart had 
something to do in the matter. 

“ Now,” said the skipper, “ I can- 
nq understand the thing ava. The 
Stuarts are uncrowned ; their right 
to the throne cut in two, as I would 
‘cut a rotten halser; another line 
sitting in their place, wi’ the sceptre 
of the isle in their hands, hauding 
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parliaments, making lords, and creat- 
ing bishops; and yet here is Willie 
Macmillan—if that be yere real 
name, of whilk I hae doubts—loves 
them as well, nay, worships them 
mair than if they sat on the throne 
now, and cried, ‘ Come hither, Willie, 
and we'll crown ye lord of the half 
o Galloway.” Why ze should hope 
now when a’ grounds of hope are 
gane, and why ye should be a Jaco- 
bite when ye might as well be a 
Plantagenet, I cannot for my soul 
conceive.” 

“ T would be amazed if ye did,” re- 
plied the other, “ since ye have no 
such reasons for the attachment as [ 
have, nor such a warmth of imagina- 
tion to sustain it with. But were 
the Stuarts as high as they are now 
low, and to call on me to bend and 
be made lord of Galloway, they 
would have held their throne now, 
had they never erred mair nor that. 
Ye will find the story of my house 
shadowed out, if not fully expressed, 
in a ballad, of which there are many 
versions ; but the one I will now re- 
peat is the last, and it certainly is the 
truest :-— 


«« « Now, where gang ye, thou silly grey 
carle, 
Sae soon i’ the morning’s air? 
Up Dee’s dark stream, by Dee’s wild hill, 
To see how my lambkins fare. 


A stride or twa took that silly auld carle, 
And a gude lang stride took he. 

I trow thou art a frack auld carle ; 
Ye maun shew the way to me. 


For I have ridden down silver Nith, 
Sae shall I the darksome Dee ; 

And a’ for to take him the young Maxwell, 
For a traitor strong is he, 


He gae him ae glance that grey auld carle, 
A glisk wi’ the tail o’ his ee ; 

I wadna for a’ wide Gallowa’ 
Sic a glance had faun on me, 


Now he’s gane away wi’ that grey auld 
carle 
Adown Dee’s darksome side. 
O, light and gang, thou sodger gentle- 
man, 
For here ye canna ride. 


He drew the rein o’ his bonnie grey steed, 
And lightly down he sprang ; 

Of the costly scarlet was his war-coat, 
Where the gowden tassels hang. 


He threw off his plaid that grey auld carle, 
Set the bonnet aboon his bree ; 

And what was it but the young Maxwell ! 

And his gude brown sword drew he. 
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Ye slew my father, thou base Southron ! 
Sae did ye my brethren three ; 

Which brake the heart of my ae sister, 

Whom I loved as the light o’ my ee. 


Come, draw thy sword, thou base South. 
ron! 
Red-wat wi’ blood o’ my kin ; 
That sword which slew the three sweetest 
youths 
E’er lifted a brow to the sin, 


Come, draw thy sword, thou base South- 
ron! 
For I swear by yon sun so bright, 
That one of us twain by Dee’s wild 
stream 
Has the last look of his light. 


There’s ae strake for my dear auld father ; 
There’s twa for my brethren three ; 
And there’s ane to thy heart for my ae 
sister, 
Whom I loved as the light o’ my ee,’ ” 


“ Now I dinna marvel, seeing how 
the tide runs and yere sails were set, 
that ye should retain some wee re- 
verence for the race of the Stuarts,” 
said the skipper ; “ but how ye should 
come to stuff yere head wi’ auld 
blethering ballads, sic as can be had 
in ony ballad-singer’s basket, sax for 
a baubee, surprises me much; and how 
a man sae wise and auld-farrant as 
you should take to the discreditable 
shift of penning them, dumfounders 
me entirely — puts my pipe clean out, 
as the Englishers say. I aye lived in 
hope that the ballads ye were sae 
fond of repeating were of other folks’ 
composing.” 

“Ah!” replied Macmillan, “ ye 
wrong the gentle craft of ballad- 
making; and let those who think 
that little sense or thought go to 
such compositions even try to make a 
ballad o’ the best. But it was na 
from the love of making words rhyme 
and rattle that I took such a task in 
hand,— it was to drown thought and 
wear away the tyrant hours of time. 
Ah! mony a night have I sat out- 
watching the stars on this very cliff, 
fighting over again the battles [ have 
fought, and adventuring again on 
bygone adventures. I have seen in 
vision all those I loved and all those 
I hated on this very floor ; and when 
J prevailed on Song, as on an angel, 
to lift her voice and drive the evil 
away, and charm the good to remain, 
can I hear with patience a man whose 
voice is as rough as the sea, and his 
soul as untuneable as its roar, utter 
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his ignorant scorn of what has been 
to me as a deity ?” 

I looked on the glowing brow of 
the old Jacobite as he said this with 
an eye which sympathised much in 
his feelings; the very beat of my 
heart took his part. Neither did [ 
consider him altogether wrong in his 
love of the line of the Stuarts. There 
is a sort of hanker in Scotland's heart 
to this day after the right blood of 
the Bruce; nor did I ever hear the 
wildest Cameronian speak with bitter- 
ness of their errors. I was grown up 
myself to man’s estate before I could 
understand the theory of our consti- 
tution, which turned away the Stuarts, 
and called a foreigner to the throne, 
who could have no interest in our 
glory nor ‘s rt in our shame, but who 
must sit like a king of ninepins, to be 
knocked down at pleasure. 

While this was passing through my 
heart, the mind of Macmillan had 
wandered to other lands, and was 
with the exiled race,—“ Ah, had 
you but seen what I have seen,” 
said he, “ your eyes would drop 
tears of blood. I speak not of the 
younger prince, who was persuaded 
out of his high birthright, and put 
on a cardinal’s cap,—one at Rome 
was well paid for this piece of scoun- 
drel policy, which stopt the line of 
the Stuarts, and barred them for 
ever from the throne; but I speak 
of the elder prince, who was a man 
of a high and noble nature before 
public misfortune and domestic wrong 
soured and stung him. He loved to 
sit, with his daughter the Duchess of 
Albany looking up in his face, and 
relate the strange and dreamlike 
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campaigns of 1745 and 1746, when 
he warred for his crown, and all but 
won it, in Scotland and England both, 
—his voice boldened, his colour 
heightened, and all his ancient for- 
titude and high courage returned to 
his frame and his face, and he looked 
the monarch of the first of islands. 
But he disliked to be questioned by 
strangers about adventures, which to 
his friends he would relate from free 
will. One day—among the last I 
was in Rome—TI had asked for an 
interview with the Duchess of Al- 
bany, and we were sitting in one of 
the chambers of the palace, when 
I heard her father’s voice more ex- 
cited than common,—‘ There is an 
English gentleman with the king, 
she observed, ‘ and I fear they are 
speaking of the Forty-five. Oh, this 
must not be allowed !’ 

“We rose; but ere we reached the 
gallery whence the words came, we 
heard a deep groan, and then the 
sound of one falling heavily on the 
floor. We ran and found the prince 
lying in a swoon,—* Sir, said the 
duchess to the stranger, ‘ what made 
you be so ungenerous as to speak of 
my royal father’s misfortunes to him ? 
—nothing but that could have done 
this.’ 

“¢T only asked him,’ replied the 
other, ‘ what prevented him to march 
forward when he was at Derby? He 
answered, ‘ Treason!’ and then dropt 
on the floor.’” 

Here I shall close this first chapter 
of Jacobite controversy and conver- 
sation. If I have interested the reader, 
I may be prevailed upon to add a se- 
cond chapter. 
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DOGS OF SEVERAL OF MY ACQUAINTANCES. 


‘* Love me, love my dog.”—Proverb. 


Who is there that does not feel an 
interest for the sagacious quadruped 
which is so faithfully attached to man 
—the animal of all animals, according 
to Linneus, the most singular, the 
most complete, and the most useful 
conquest man has made? It is the 
only animal that has followed man 
all over the earth. But I am not 
going into the natural history of the 
beast,— only merely intending to 
present reminiscences of several ugly 
dogs, sundry queer dogs, and some 
sad dogs, collected while I was on the 
dog-watch. Iam afraid that I shall 
not be able to confine myself entirely 
to the description of the dogs of my 


acquaintances, but that a portion of 


the characters of their several mas- 
ters or mistresses must necessarily 
obtrude. 

I shall therefore, without further 
preface, commence with No. 1,— 


MR. WADDILOVE'S FIDELIO. 


“ Fidelio,” or, as Mr. Waddilove 
called him, when he was in a very 
good humour, “ Fiddle,” was a mon- 
grel,—the mother, a pointer (or ra- 
ther a pointress) ; the father, a village 
cur, distantly allied to the terrier fa- 
mily. Fidelio grew to twice the size 
of his father, but never arrived at 
his mother’s points. In colour, Fi- 
delio was of a dull black, with some 
scattered white about the collar and 
the two fore feet, which looked like 
Mr. Tag’s frill and ruffles. Fidelio 
was long-backed—much too long for 
his legs; narrow-chested. Lis tail 
had, by the humanity of Mr. Waddi- 
love, not undergone any cur-tail- 
ment; and his ears dangled i in grace- 
ful flaps,—one rather cocked up 
higher than the other, especially 
when the dog was noticed, or thought 
that a bone was likely to fall to his 
share. It was not in Fidelio’s nature 
to gain flesh. No want of food,—kind 
Mr. Waddilove took care of that; 
but he had never in his puppyhood 
been wormed. He always looked 
ungainly, and evidently often dream- 
ed strange dre: ums. F idelio wasa good- 
tempered, but not a sprightly young 
dog. There was an amiability in his 


eyes, but a great lack of intelligence. 
ile bore a kick better than most dogs ; 
and sooner than stop and play with a 
strange dog in the street, which cus- 
tom frequently commences in jest and 
ends in earnest, Fidelio always pre- 
ferred, with a praiseworthy caution, 
to cross to the other side of the way, 
with his tail rather lowered, and 
curved between his hinder legs. In- 
deed, I never imagined him to be a 
dog of high spirit. 

Mr. Waddilove was about sixty- 
three years of age, and had been ra- 
ther disappointed i in his views of life ; 
for when he imagined he could retire 
from trade with a comfortable inde- 
pendence (in fact, he had nominally 
retired), a junior partner, who was 
empowered, and was supposed, to 
carry on the business, and who kept 
a gig, visited Ascot, Epsom, and 
Doncaster, suddenly disappeared one 
settling-day at ‘Tattersal’s, leaving 
Mr. Waddilove to arrange all ba- 
lances on the partnership accounts. 

After gloomily putting affairs 
square with the creditors, Mr. Wad- 
dilove retired within himself, as it 
were. He never could divest himself 
of the air ofa man who had been done ! 
And he took to a great arm-chair, 

tobacco-pipes, and cold brandy and 
water. Ife became a sort of bask 
parlour Timon. He could not bea 
to see either his relations or friends. 
The first-named were needy (with 
the exception of a nephew, who was 
rapidly rising in professional popu- 
larity as a lecturing anatomist) ; and 
as for friends, 
** Let no man grumble when his friends 
fall off, 

As they will do, like leaves at the first 

breeze.” — Byron. 


Yet one friend sat placidly looking 
in his master’s face, almost appearing 
to wonder what had occasioned that 
countenance to be puckered up into 
the crooked lines and frowns of mor- 
tification. That friend was Fidelio. 
“ Fiddle, you rascal, you!” grunted 
Mr. Waddilove, “ you are still honest 
and true.” The dog rested his two 
fore-paws on the leg of his patron, 
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put out his long tongue in the hope 
to lick the hand that patted him ; 
but, whatever might be his affec- 
tionate feeling for Mr. Waddilove, 
he was compelled to avert his head 
and wink his eyes at the odorous 
puffs of the tobacco-pipe. 


Custom reconciles us to a misap- 
plication of terms. When you apply 
an opprobrious epithet to a confirmed 
sot, he is generally called “a drunken 
dog.” low unjust to the animal! 
A dog has not the faculty to get 
drunk. The nearest approach to the 
effects of intoxication is when a dog 
is mad, and cannot account for his 
conduct ; but then he will not even 
drink water ! 

Mr. Waddilove would sit boxed 
in his arm-chair, smoking, and fre- 
quently replenishing his tumbler, 
and of course emptying it; rumi- 
nating on the falsehoods and wicked- 
nesses of mankind, and gradually 
warming himself into the belief that 
his own character approached nearer 
to general perfection than that of any 
person he knew; and when he ar- 
rived at that important conclusion, 
he constantly fell asleep. Mr. Wad- 
dilove’s snore was the signal for the 
faithful Fidelio to attend upon his 
own affairs, by placing himself in 
various picturesque postures, to give 
notice to quit to certain unwelcome 
denizens of his hide, whose activity is 
so well known, and whose superior 
intellects and capabilities have been 
lately brought before an enlightened 
British public in a microscopic exhi- 
bition in the Strand. 

in the diligent performance ofthis 
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task, where Fidelio almost appeared 
(black as he was) in the attitude of 
“ Old Scratch,” his bony tail would 
thump loudly on the floor. This 
sound invariably aroused Mr. Wad- 
dilove, who, though ignorant of the 
cause, but hearing the knocking, 
would look towards the door and 
mutter, “ Come in.” And again 
would he drop his treble chin upon 
his breast, again snore, until once 
more awakened by the rapping of 
Fidelio’s tale. Again would Mr. Wad- 
dilove lift up his heavy head, and 
gruffly exclaim, “ Come in, d--n you, 
whoever you are!” 

Matters went on in this way for 
some time, Fidelio. and his master 
rather increasing in the estimation of 
each other, when, not to be too pro- 
lix in my narrative, one day Mr. 
Waddilove had just picked a mutton- 
chop bone at his dinner and left on 
it a piece of undigestible horny skin 
for his four-legged pet. He then 
called for “ Fiddle,” but the dog did 
not appear. ‘This was considered 
strange conduct on the part of Fide- 
lio. The bones, however, were or- 
dered to be put by for him; and so 
they were the next day, and the 
next, and the next, but “ Fiddle” 
was not forthcoming. Mr. Waddi- 
love vehemently complained that 
some person must have feloniously 
decoyed away his dog, but he was in- 
variably and positively assured that 
no one would steal such an animal! 
He was an useless mongrel, and not 
sufficiently fat to find his way to the 
bear’s grease manufacturers. 

In fact, the result of the inquiries 
produced the highest encomiums on 

Ir. Waddilove’s philanthropy, as 

people were convinced that nobody 
else in the world but Mr. W. would 
have kept such a dog as Fidelio. 
But Mr. Waddilove never could be 
persuaded that his animal was either 
worthless or ugly (so does affection 
mislead us); and he actually had 
bills printed, offering a reward of 
one sovereign to whomsoever would 
restore Fidelio (“ answers to the name 
of Fiddle”) to his disconsolate mas- 
ter. But it was all in vain. The 
disappearance was veiled in impene- 
trable mystery. 

After the usual mental mourning 
for the loss of a friend, Mr. Waddi- 
love became even more secluded than 
ever. Ile was now always enyeloped 
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in reeking clouds of tobacco-smoke ; 
and the only times that he ever made 
use of pen, ink, or paper, were to 
write a pithy sentence to this effect :— 


‘* Messrs. Liverburn and Company, 
* Please to send me two gallons 
of your best pale brandy. 
“‘ Your obedient 
“R. J. Wappitove.” 


Mr. Waddilove never went out of 
doors excepting he was compelled by 
such an event as having to receive 
his dividends of the remains of his 
property; and then he rode in an 
omnibus to the Bank, with his face 
turned towards the window, on the 
forlorn chance of seeing his absent 
Fidelio. 

At length, in consequence of some 
family affair in which Mr. Waddi- 
love had to act as trustee, it became 
absolutely necessary that he should 
call on his nephew, the surgeon and 
anatomical demonstrator. ‘They had 
not met for some time; so Mr. Wad- 
dilove knocked at his nephew's door. 
He was shewn into the parlour, 
seated himself, and wiped his fore- 
head, for he was of late unused to 
ambulatory exercise; when lo! the 
door was pushed open, and, to the 
utter surprise of Mr. Waddilove, in 
walked the dog Fidelio, who in- 
stantly rushed on his old master and 
overwhelmed him with canine ca- 
resses. ‘Their joy at meeting was 
mutual and sincere. 

However astonished Mr. Waddi- 
love was on discovering where Fide- 
lio was domiciled and seemingl 
happy, he determined to have his 
curiosity satisfied as to how the dog 
had come into the possession of his 
nephew. He, therefore, carefully 
concealed the fact that the animal 
was his property. 

The surgeon, Mr. Cartilage, now 
entered and greeted his uncle re- 
spectfully. ‘There was no quarrel 
between them, merely a coolness; 
and after Waddilove had detailed 
the affair for which he had called, he 
carelessly asked Mr. Cartilage how 
long he had been possessed of that 
dog? Cartilage replied, that the 
dog had been in his premises about 
three months, that he wanted to keep 
him for one month longer ; and then, 
having satisfied himself on a par- 
ticular point, if Mr. Waddilove took 
a fancy to the poor beast, he, Mr. 
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Cartilage, would make him a present 
to him. Waddilove’s eye twinkled 
at this liberal offer of bestowing his 
own dog on himself, but merely in- 
quired what might be the particular 
point on which his nephew wished 
to be satisfied. 

“Why, sir,” replied Mr. Cartilage, 
“T had been for some time sceptical 
on the use of a certain organ of the 
interior economy of animals, and I 
determined on making some experi- 
ments to elucidate my theory; so J 
requested one of my pupils (whom I 
frequently employ in that way to 
keep him out of mischief) to endea- 
vour to procure me a dog that was 
not of a ferocious aspect,—as such a 
dog is a dangerous subject.” At the 
word “subject” Mr. Waddilove turned 
pale, and hastily glanced at Fiddle, 
who wagged his tail. Mr. Cartilage 
continued, “One day my pupil (whom 
I call my procurer-general) informed 
me that he had coaxed into my dis- 
secting-room a fool of a dog, who 
had followed him very tranquilly, 
only by tying his handkerchief round 
his neck. And that” (pointing to 
Fidelio)—* that is the animal, sir. 
And a curious fact it is: I have per- 
formed a singular operation on him. 
That dog is at this moment without 
his spleen, sir.” 

{Vithout his spleen ?” 
Waddilove, aghast. 

“It is true, I assure you,” replied 
the surgeon ; “ and he has done with- 
outit these twelve weeks, and you per- 
ceive that the animal is remarkably 
well in health ; see, his coat has be- 
come quite glossy.” 

“ Are you aware, Mr. Cartilage,” 
said Waddilove gravely, “that the 
animal you have been cutting up in 
this cruel way is mine, and that he 
has been smugged from me some 
time ?” 

An ill-repressed smile crossed the 
pale face of the anatomist, and he 
remarked :—“ I certainly was not 
aware, uncle, that it was your dog, 
but the experiment has proved my 
conjectures correct : that the removal 
of the spleen does not affect the 
general health; and, indeed, in this 
instance, it has evidently improved it. 
Now, Mr. Waddilove, if you will 
allow me to try the operation on you, 
I think it would be highly desirable, 
for if you could get rid of your spleen 
you would again be an agrecable 


wo 


exclaimed 
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member of society. Come, I will do 
it in a friendly way, and not charge 
you any thing!” 

Mr. Waddilove grasped his stick, 
started up, and without bidding Car- 
tilage good day, opened the street- 
door, hastily walked€off the step 
followed by Fidelio, and never stopped 
until he got into his own back-par- 
lour; where, at this moment, he and 
his “ Fiddle” (now in good case) are 
sitting (two years and a half since 
the experiment !)— 

The Master with his spleen—the 
Dog without it! 

We will now refer to No. 2. 


MR. HELVETIUS PARTLETT'S 
SNOB. 


Mr. Helvetius Partlett was a sur- 
veyor; and his dog, Snob, was a 
wire-haired terrier of a lightish 
brindle; a compact, strong, stanch 
little fellow, who would play the very 
devil with a cat; and as for rats — 
oh! it was one down and another 
come on for as long as you pleased! 
Snob had dwelt some time with Mr. 
Partlett, while he was a bachelor re- 
siding in chambers, and he was the 
terror of all the old vice-chancery cats 
frequenting the garden of Clifford's 
Inn. 

But both dog and master were now 
about to alter their situation in life ; 
for Mr. Helvetius Partlett, tired of 
single blessedness, fell in love with 
Miss Evelina Brookman, at one of 
the Concerts de “ Shiver” (held in 
the very cold weather at Drury Lane 
theatre). Miss Evelina Brookman’s 
papa was proprietor of a good busi- 
ness in the oil and Italian warehouse 
line ; and Mr. Helvetius Partlett dis- 
covering that he was not disagreeable 
to Miss Evelina, commenced his ac- 
quaintance with her father, by pur- 
chasing a Bologna sausage, and half 
a pound of macaroni. Negotiations 
were soon pending to bring the 
match about, and Mr. Helvetius 
Partlett’s prospects and person passed 
muster. Consent was obtained; and 
after the proper allowance for court- 
ship, the auspicious day was fixed. 
But it was agreed on all hands that 
the young couple were to commence 
housekeeping with economy. Mr. 
Helvetius Partlett accordingly be- 
came the tenant of rather a solitary 
cottage surrounded by a garden, in 
the distant province of Vauxhall. 


Mr. Helvetius Partlett’s Snob. 
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The rent was so very low, that Part- 
lett thought that instead of his land- 
lord taking him in, that he had taken 
his landlord in; for the house was 
in substantial repair, and Partlett had 
himself critically and scientifically 
surveyed it. The lease was signed, 
sealed, and delivered. When one 
day as Helvetius was standing close 
under his garden-pales, thinking how 
soon the currants and gooseberries 
would be ripe, his ear was greeted 
with the following dialogue from 
some persons in the lane outside :— 

“ Oh! there’s that board down at 
last: the cottage is let !” 

“TI hope the new tenant will be 
more lucky than the last.” 

“ Hope so too.” 

“ Did they ever find out who mur- 
dered her ?” 

“ Never! Poor old lady : you sce 
the place is so lonely.” 

“Tt is. I would not live there 
rent free.” 

“ They say the house was built by 
some coiners ?” 

“ Ay, I suppose they have got 
some poor devil to live there, who 
knows nothing about such unlucky 
premises as these have been.” 

Mr. Helvetius Partlett now thought 
he had been a little too hasty in com- 
pleting his bargain. At any rate he 
determined that neither Miss Evelina 
nor her family should be put into 
any alarm about the matter; so he 
omitted to mention that which he 
had overheard, though his mind was 
rather uneasy. 

The nuptial day at length arrived, 
and the whole affair was voted to be 
quiet and without ceremony (the 
church ceremony excepted). 

The fatal knot was tied, and Mr. 
Brookman handed his daughter over 
to Helvetius :-— 

“« Her gentle spirit 
Commits itself to yours to be directed, 
As from her lord, her governor, her 
king.” 

It was planned that the bride 
and bridegroom were to have their 
wedding dinner at the father’s; and 
that in the evening without any fuss, 
they should retire and take perma- 
nent possession of the Vauxhall cot- 
tage. No expensive honeymoon at 
a watering-place; no trip to Paris, 
where every thing domestic is uncom- 
fortable, and half a year’s income 
may be spent on the journey. 
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The wedding dinner passed off as 
most wedding dinners do,—Helvetius 
eating little, the bride less. The 
customary toasts, “ Health and hap- 
piness,” “ Mutual felicity,” “ Love 
and comfort,” “ New-married couple,” 
“ Mr. and Mrs. Helvetius,” were 
duly honoured. At a proper and 
prudent period, Mr. Partlett thought 
it time to retire, as some of the gen- 
tlemen of the party were beginning 
to push their jokes a little too far. 
The glass coach which had conveyed 
them to church was at the door, in 
which was placed a trunk containing 
Mrs. Helvetius Partlett’s immediate 
gear and paraphernalia; and a mys- 
terious hamper of some size, which 
no one knew any thing about but 
good old Mr. Brookman; who was 
now rather flustered with his liba- 
tions, but who was anxiously seeing 
it tied fast behind the carriage. 

Mr. Brookman now took a most 
affectionate leave of his only daugh- 
ter. ‘Tears were plentifully shed on 
both sides. He was a widower, and 
Evelina his sole surviving child. 

If there is a moment during the 
later period of life wherein a parent 
must feel, and feel acutely, it is in 
intrusting a girl to the care of almost 
a stranger. In parting with a be- 
loved daughter, no matter how ex- 
cellent a personage the husband may 
be, it is a heart-rending moment 
for a father. 

As the coach was driven off, Mr. 
Brookman, wiping his eyes, called 
out in a faltering voice, “ Don't for- 
get the basket !” 

What the conversation in the car- 
riage might have been between the 
newly-married couple during their 
journey to Vauxhall, it is impossible 
for any body but themselves to know; 
so I shall not attempt to deseribe it. 
But when the coach arrived at the 
cottage, Evelina’s tears were quite 
dried up. On entering their cottage 
home, they had to endure the hearty 
congratulations of the dog Snob, who 
was overcome with wonder at what 
had become of his master all day. 

The next thing, pour passer le 
tems, Was to unpack Mr. Brookman’s 
mysterious basket; wherein they 
found a variety of articles each well 
worthy of a note of admiration! It 
was a present to start the young 
couple in house-keeping; in short, a 


portion of every sort of commodity in. 
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the Italian wareliouse,—a york ham ; 
a bath chop; a bologna sausage; ma- 
caroni, both pipe and riband; ver- 
micelli; sago; almonds, and raisins ; 
anchovies; wax candles; pickles ; 
vayenne pepper; preserved ginger 
harricot beans; noyeau; capers; 
dried salmon; tamarinds; rein-deer 
tongue; dates ; coloured sealing- 


wax ; and lastly, I presume, by way 
of the hymeneal ‘torch, a link! 
What a glorious thing to have 
such a father-in-law ! 
* * 


¥* * 

We are now arriving at the very 
pith and marrow of our story, and 
have to record a strange cireum- 
stance that occurred on this wedding- 
night. 

‘Mr. and Mrs. Helvetius Partlett 
had duly retired to rest; prior to 
which, Mr. Partlett, recollecting the 
solitary situation of the cottage, de- 
termined that his dog Snob ‘should 
sleep on the rope mat at the foot of 
the stairs. The faithful Snob per- 
fectly understood his master,—walked 
once round the mat, and then quietly 
reclined himself on it. 

* 

Some hours had ‘penihi the night 
was dark and overclouded; the 
rushlight, which had not been cle- 
verly set up, fell, and was extin- 
guished; the rain pattered against 
the bed-room windows, and the wind 
roared down the chimney; Mrs. 
Helvetius had fallen into a gentle 
slumber ; and it was at the moment 
crossing the mind of her husband, as 
they were in utter darkness, that if 
any thing was to happen, the cottage 
was a long way from succour or re- 
lief, when he heard distinctly a shrill, 
grating sound, followed by a very 
heavy bang, down below : he listened, 
—his ear had not deceived him; it 
was repeated —again— again. 

Mr. Helvetius Partlett was in a 
cold perspiration; he recollected the 
dialogue he overheard outside the 
palings. Ile knew that he himself 
had locked up the doors; but the 
words “ unlucky premises” recurred 
to him. The banging continued 
louder, and still louder, which now 
startled and awaked Mrs. Partlett, 
who tremblingly inquired, “ What, in 
the name of mercy, is the matter, 
Helvetius?” But Helvetius could 
not define; and he thought he would 
make an attempt to get out of bed 
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and discover; but the fearful noise 
increasing, Mrs. Partlett fairly clung 
to her husband, and began to scream. 

Helvetius was now in a sad dilem- 
ma between his own fears and the 
necessity of calming the apprehen- 
sions of his newly-married lady. At 
length, gently disengaging her arm 
from around his throat, he took an 
opportunity of slipping out of bed; 
but it being perfectly dark, and he 
unaccustomed to the chamber, he 
was a considerable time before he 
could find a door, and when he did, 
and thought he was going out on the 
landing, he only went with the 
bridge of his nose against the sharp 
edge of a shelf in a closet. By this 
discovery, he was enabled to make a 
calculation as to the situation of the 
room door, which he now unlocked, 
and opened. ‘The banging increased 
tenfold ; somebody certainly was 
breaking in: in fact, whoever it 
could be, was in. Considerably 
alarmed, Helvetius ventured to call 
“Snob! Snob!” This occasioned 


a rush with the dog’s feet, and was 
followed by another heavy blow, and 
a most unearthly sound, as if they 


were endeavouring to smother the 
dog. Then Mrs. Partlett screamed 
again, and implored her husband to 
return to her,—for that she was 
swooning away. The dreadful noises 
continued ; and poor Helvetius now, 
as a forlorn hope, groped about the 
room for a watchman’s rattle, which 
he had purchased on the day when 
he first heard the ominous words 
about his cottage. Having, after 
some delay, found the rattle, he 
threw up the bed-room window, and 
with all his strength sprung the 
alarm ; but in so doing got cunatetele 
saturated to the skin with the pour- 
ing rain. And now the banging 
went down the whole flight of the 
kitchen stairs, striking forcibly every 
individual stair; then a gushing of 
water was heard, and then the dog 
uttered a fearful hollow yell! The 
whole affair can be better imagined 
than described. 

Daylight, after a time, began to 
gleam; but no assistance arrrived. 


Mr. Helvetius Partlett’s Snob. 
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As it grew lighter, Ielvetius felt his 
courage revive. And putting on 
pes of his habiliments, he armed 
uimself with the bed-room poker, 
and in spite of the vain and tender 
remonstrances of Mrs. Partlett, he 
left that better half trembling in bed, 
and manfully descended the stair- 
case. He stopped at the end of the 
first landing,—the knocking and ex- 
traordinary noises were again vio- 
lently repeated. reathlessly he 
craned his neck over the handrail, 
when he saw, at one glance, the 
cause of all the frightful alarm,—the 
destruction of his peaceful wedding- 
night! He beheld 

His dog Snob, with his head thrust 
into the mouth of a large stone 
pitcher, which had been left on the 
landing-place with pump _ water. 
Snob had become thirsty in the 
night, and had inserted himself up to 
the neck and over the ears, to drink. 
A brass jagged collar which he wore, 
and which was fastened with a pad- 
lock, caught under the shoulder (if 
we may so call it) of the stone 
pitcher; and the poor dog's constant 
and violent efforts to extricate him- 
self, concluding the tumble with a 
run of the jug, and animal down the 
kitchen stairs, proved the cause of 
this true history, which we have 
heard related with considerable hu- 
mour from the lips of Mr. Helvetius 
Partlett himself. 
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FREE AND EASY; OR, A RADICAL SYSTEM OF EDUCATION. 


A rain of ill-luck, as well as a 
train of a railway, lately threw us 
into the company of a lover of sys- 
tems. He was an odd-looking and 
an odd-speaking man, and fidgeted 
amazingly with his systematic prin- 
ciples and theories. He spoke of 
his system of sleeping ; which was a 
deal board, instead of a mattrass or 
feather-bed, and a hard pillow made 
of straw and horse-hair. Head low, 
and feet high ; the same temperature 
all the year; no curtains to his bed- 
stead, and no pillow-case to his pillow, 
were the principles of his sleeping 
system. It might form an agreeable 
episode to purgatory ; but Morpheus 
would certainly not recognise it as 
any portion of that system of which 
we read, that “ i lights on lids un- 
sullied with a tear.” ‘Then he spoke 
of his system of eating. A glass of 
cold water at six; a basin of oatmeal 
porridge at eight, with two captain's 
biscuits (alias baked flour and water) ; 
a “ hunk” of bread and an apple at 
eleven (with a thermometer either at 
10° below zero, or 40° above it); a 
cut of mutton or a cut of beef, and 
“a” potatoe (not the plural, but the 
singular) at two ; a bowl of milk and 
another biscuit at seven, and then 
the deal board and the straw and 
horse-hair pillow at ten. Beer was 
* poison ;” wine was “alcohol ;” and 
alcohol was —the devil! Pies and 
tarts were indigestible ; fish was not 
nutritious; soups were patrons of 
flatulency and corpulency ; desserts 
were waste of time; liqueurs were 
active poisons; all vegetables but 
potatoes were dyspeptic ; and jellies, 
custards, creams, and such like, were 
only fit to be administered to those 
whose minds were diseased, and who 
sought for distraction from their woes 
in trifles light as air. 

Ilis system of dressing was flannel 
waistcoats next the skin in summer, 
and cotton waistcoats in winter; 
worsted stockings in July, and cotton 
stockings in January: We really 
forget why or wherefore, for he was 
much too learned for us when he got 
on the “ transpiratory system.” He 
disapproved of heavy hats, was an 
admirer of cotton gloves, insisted that 
Irish linen was too porous, and pre- 


ferred cotton pocket-handkerchiefs to 
silk bandanas. He vowed that men 
shortened their lives by wearing 
Wellington boots, and prescribed thin 
shoes as cures for corns and bunions. 

Hlis system of the dressing-room 
was yellow soap for the skin, cold 
water for shaving and setting a razor, 
and hair to be cut only twice a-year. 
Oftener, he contended, was contrary 
to nature. He said something about 
moulting and poulting ; but we could 
only make out that birds and beasts 
never threw off their hair or feathers 
as man did his, but had a system of 
times and seasons. 

His system of morals and religion 
was of a less defined and more general 
character. We gleaned, however, 
from his conversation, that he rather 
disapproved of marriage ; was horror- 
arenk at the indifference shewn to 
illegitimate bantlings ; had confused 
notions of “ meum and tuum ;” and 
defended the principle of national 
bankruptey, and the wiping off of 
the national debt. As to religion, 
his system amounted to this :-—* ‘That 
Paul was no better than Peter, and 
Peter no better than Paul ;” or, in 
plain terms, that a Mahometan was 
as good as a Pagan, and a Pagan as a 
Jew, and a Jew as a Christian ; pro- 
vided always that Christian, Jew, 
Mahometan, and Pagan, were sincere. 

His system of politics was not 
wholly unlike that of the late Jeremy 
Bentham ; and he was “ very great” 
on the origin of property, and on the 
advantages which must result from a 
general scramble. 

But his “ system oF EDUCATION” 
was far more amusing than any or 
all of these, and excited to the highest 
pitch our admiration and enthusiasm. 
He confessed, however, with tears in 
his eyes, that to a celebrated peda- 
gogue—one of the proprietors of a 
not less celebrated castle at Totten- 
ham, in the county of Middlesex —he 
was indebted for the “ system of edu- 
cation” he had preferred and adopted ; 
and in confirmation of the truth of 
which statement he placed in our 
hands when we left him at the Pad- 
dington terminus, a certain book or 
pamphlet lately published, contain- 
ing sixty-seven octavo pages, neatly 
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printed, and on good paper, with a 
drab-coloured title-page, on which 
were inscribed the following words :— 


SKETCH 


oF THE 
SYSTEM OF EDUCATION, 
Soral and LEntellectual, 
IN PRACTICE AT 


Bruce Castle School, Tottenham, 


NEAR LONDON, 


LONDON : 


C. KNIGHT AND ©CO., 22 LUDGATE 8TREET; 
AND HENRY HOOPER, PALL MALL &AST. 


THIRD EDITION. 


1839. 


“ Bruce Castle!” we repeated to 
ourselves some half-dozen times, after 
having read the title-page ; “ surely 
we have heard of this place before!” 
And in good sooth we had ; for a few 
autumns since, when passing from 
Hornsey and the Green Lanes into 
Essex, on an afternoon ride, we stum- 
bled, towards sunset, on my Lord 
Brougham, Joseph Hume the Ex, 
and certain other promoters of un- 
scriptural education, who were pro- 
ceeding by the special desire of this 
identical gentleman, the father of the 
notorious Matthew Davenport Hill, 
once member for Hull, to inspect 
Bruce Castle, taste the New River 
water, and then give their opinions 
on the moral and intellectual system 
of the school aforesaid over a dozen 
of port, and some partridges and 
uidding. ‘To Joseph Hume the castle 
iad great attractions ; for it had been 
divided, in imagination, into six im- 
aginary parts; and each imaginary 
part entitled a young hillock and an 
old Hill to vote as free and inde- 
pendent electors of the county of 
Middlesex for the since rejected of 
Leeds. Such votes as these were 
called “ fagot votes” some years 
ago ; but they are now styled “ Whig- 
Radical votes;” for without their aid 
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the Whig-Radicals would not have 
had one hundred members in the 
present House of Commons. But to 
return to the pamphlet. 

We are very fond, when we have 
an hour to spare, of looking over the 
lists and descriptions of xew patents. 
One man takes out a new patent for 
a picklock, and another for a lock 
which cannot be picked. One lady 
takes out a patent for a thimble which 
never wears out; which adds force 
and impetus to the needle ; and which 
is at once graceful, commodious, and 
harmless. Another lady takes out 
her patent for a foreign guard and 
noni propeller, which renders all 
thimbles unnecessary; and teaches 
needles to sew, hem, gather, and 
pucker too, of their own accord. But 
of all the patents of which we have 
heard for many years, none can ex- 
ceed the patent for free and easy 
education, the specification of which 
may be analysed as follows :— 


‘* Myself and my five resident teachers 
take a boy (one of my resident teachers 
being a Frenchman); and we so turn 
him about, twist him, address ourselves 
to him, appeal to him, speak to his 
naturally religious principles, reasoning 
powers, and good feelings, that we make 
fim a merchant, farmer, scholar, gentle- 
man, soldier, sailor, or any thing else, 
just as we please, without the aid either 
of birch-rods, hand-canes, short commons, 
dunce-caps, or animal magnetism, One 
of the plans of our patent system is to 
dispense with all prizes and rewards, and 
to treat boys as if they were reasonable 
beings, and not as they really are, brutes. 
Another of our plans is to consult the 
boys us to what they like best, and to 
adapt our system to their tastes. Those 
who prefer spouting and speechify- 
ing to reading and study, we allow to 
practise their oratorical powers in a 
secluded part of our park of twenty acres 
of land, where the bold and majestic 
‘ New River’ flows over a deep sandy 
bed, and then falls over masses of solid 
rock,—dashing, whirling, and whelming 
all below into an abyss of fourteen inches 
deep. Those who prefer the science of 
cookery, we allow to superintend our 
gastronomic arrangements in conjunction 
with one of our professors, who is a 
French cook ; and cause them to learn 
the six cardinal rules of roasting, basting, 
boiling, frying, broiling, and skinning. 
Those who have a taste for the chimney 
line, we employ not only in sweeping our 
own chimneys, but also in cleaning our 
coppers, sifting cinders, making up fires, 
arranging the coal-hole, and all other 
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pursuits having a direct or indirect con- 
nexion with the charbon, or coal and soot 
trade. Those who are to occupy by 
choice their future years in the butchery 
line, whether in general or only in pork. 
butchery, have the privilege of attending 
at the slaughter-houses of the butchers 
of Bruce Castle, and of witnessing all 
their cochonnerie. Those who prefer being 
farmers, either gentlemen-farmers or 
otherwise, we instruct in our park and 
model farm, consisting of the vast terri- 
tory of twenty acres,—in potatoe-sowing, 
grass - growing, guinea-pig and rabbit 
cultivation and productiveness, cow-milk- 
ing (for we keep two cows at Bruce 
Castle), hen-roosting and egg-laying, 
both by steam, and according also to the 
old principles before steam was introduced 
(for we keep five hens and a cock at 
Bruce Castle) ; and, finally, pig-stying, 
shewing by the examp'e of our Bruce 
Castle pigs how it is possible to prevent 
a pig-sty from becoming nas-ty. Those 
who like to become lawyers, we instruct 
in the art of deed-making; or how to 
squeeze five votes out of one messuage, 
as well as in all other matters connected 
with that most chicaning and wonderful 
profession of making the worse appear 
the better argument, Those who fancy 
they should like to kill their fellow- 
creatures as doctors, we permit to com- 
mence their experiments on flies, cater- 
pillars, mice, cats, and dogs; and thus 
teach them the true Whig principle, that 
man in all things is made to govern, and 
never to obey. Those who think that 
the life of a gentleman, or of a man of 
indolence, is most in harmony with their 
tastes and prospects, are instructed in all 
the necessary science of how to kill time, 
and are suffered—nay, encouraged — 
to yawn, sleep, stare, gape, smoke, 
quarrel, fight, shoot cock-sparrows, hunt 
for birds’-nests, and upset apple-carts, 
old women, and young maidens. Young 
cutlers are allowed to blunt knives, 
and then sharpen them. Young car- 
penters, to play with edged tools, and 
cut their fingers off. Young masons, 
to whitewash the play-ground walls, 
pave the fore-court, and then unpave 
it. Young bricklayers are instructed 
by little bricks how to build houses with- 
out foundations. Young booksellers how 
to know the titles, but nothing more than 
the titles of books. Young surveyors 
how to measure a park of twenty acres, 
with string and compasses. Young horse- 
dealers are allowed to study horse-flesh, 
cow-flesh, and ass-flesh in our stables, 
where are our two cuarriage-horses, the 
cart-horse who goes every day to Spital- 
fields Market, and two donkeys kept for 
our invalid scholars, and for races in Sep- 
tember. Young coach-builders and wheel- 
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wrights have the advantage of an old 
carriage and a new one, two old carts, a 
donkey-chaise, and several wheels with 
and without spokes, to look at, consider, 
investigate, and improve. And, finally, 
young coffee-house, cook-shop, and pub. 
lichouse-keepers, have the ‘ run of the 
kitchen’ and of the cellar, in which 
they may make all the necessary experi- 
ments of reducing by means of pure 
water the standard or strength of alcoholic 
drinks. Thus with the assistance of our 
five resident teachers, we enuble a young 
man immediately on leaving us to enter 
Stinkomalee, or proceed to the universities, 
commerce and agriculture, and trades of 
all sorts ; and, finally, by courses of pop- 
guns, boys’ cannons, and the sailing of 
children’s boats on the New River, we 
supply the army and the navy with the 
brightest ornaments, not only of this, but 
of all future generations,” 


With such a specification before 
us, we were of course anxious to read 
what has been industriously an- 
nounced and advertised as a “ concise 
view of the plans in use,” and which 
are more fully developed in a work 
entitled Public Education. We did 
not dare to procure the “ work,” 
since the concise view ran sixty-seven 
pages; and the work, no doubt, 
somewhere about 670. Still we al- 
most regret that the larger work 
does not stand beside our Joe Miller, 
Hudibras, Juck the Giant Killer, and 
Tom Thumb, though we fear Messrs. 
Baldwin and Cradock were not good 
enough to print a duodecimo edition, 
and all our other jest-books are of 
that size. We are aware that the 
authors of the “concise view” were 
by no means in jest when they pub- 
lished that book, and if these hurried 
lines should by chance meet their 
eyes, will exclaan— 

“ Pro superi! quantum mortalia pectora 
CLCH 
Noctis habent ;” 


or, “Heavens! what blind niggers 
are our critics !” 

Well, be it so! We really cannot 
help it; but, as the authors have 
tried so hard to throw dust in all our 
eyes by their attractive advertise- 
ments and their “sketch of the sys- 
tem of education,” they must not 
think it surprising if our eyesight 
should be somewhat affected by their 
multiplied and very varied efforts. 
Still we like a joke: and, with their 
permission, will tell them a story. 
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It is quite d prupos, with reference to 
their well-printed and good-papered 
book, as they will see hereafter. 

Some years ago, then, their lived 
in Lombard Street a Quaker firm, 
which, for the sake of avoiding per- 
sonalities, we will call “ Messrs. 
Broadbrim, Obadiah, and Company.” 
This firm were bill-brokers—great, 
notable, rich, intelligent, prudent 
bill-brokers—and, by the by, whilst 
we think of it, one of them had a 
country-house not far removed from 
Bruce Castle. Broadbrim lived not 
far from Hanger’s Lane, whilst Oba- 
diah slept in the City. Nomen were 
better known than this Quaker firm 
for their shrewdness and tact; but on 
some occasions Obadiah was terribly 
blunt, and in this respect imitated 
his own medical adviser, John Aber- 
nethy. One day, about two in the 
afternoon, a dashing young sprig 
arrived at the always crowded count- 
ing-house of Broadbrim, Obadiah, 
and Company. He was dressed in a 
blue coat, cut @ la jockey, small brass 
buttons, a yellow kerseymere waist- 
coat, white drills, a large blue silk 
cravat, Wellington boots, and had in 
his hand a cane. Poor fellow! He 
was fresh-coloured, sandy-haired, and 
took off his hat most politely as the 
keen eye of Obadiah rested upon 
him. Now Obadiah was a dry hand, 
who loved a dry joke, and sometimes 
was what your French resident 
teacher at Bruce Castle would call 
“un peu méchant,” i. e. (and I make 
the translation for the benefit of the 
other four resident teachers and 
yourself’) rather wicked. 

“Well, my friend,” asked Obadiah 
of the newly entered visitor to a 
counting-house he had evidently not 
been in the habit of frequenting, 
“what is thy pleasure ?” 

“Oh! I'm in no hurry, sir,” said 
the blushing man, who was by no 
means ambitious of speaking before 
a crowded counting-house out of his 
turn, “I can wait till you're disen- 
gaged.” 

“Oh! these gentlemen will excuse 
me, friend,” said Obadiah, with a sar- 
donic smile that was really quite dis- 
concerting; “thou art a stranger ; and 
strangers and females are served first.” 

The sandy-man approached the 
counter, and tried to lean half over 
in order to speak in an under tone of 
voice to the Quaker. 
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“T believe you know Mr. White 
of the Strand, sir ?” 

“What do you say?” inquired 
Obadiah. “Speak up, if you please, 
sir, I am rather deaf ;” at the same 
time turning over some bills of ex- 
change before him, and writing the 
name of the firm of “ Broadbrim, 
Obadiah, and Co.” on the back of 
each bill, prior to sending them to 
the Bank of England to be placed to 
their own account. 

“I believe, sir, you know Mr. 
White of the Strand ’” said the sandy 
man, in a higher tone of voice. 

“ Yes ;—and what of him ?” 

“He told me, sir, I might use his 
name to you, and inform you that 
he sent me.” 

“ He might have written that down 
on paper, friend. But what next ?” 

“T wish to know, sir, if you would 
oblige me by discounting a bill ?” 

“We never oblige any one but 
ourselves by discounting bills, friend ; 
since thou knowest we are bill- 
brokers. Good bills we discount, as 
a matter of business, not favour ; and 
bad bills we never discount—at least, 
knowing them to be so. But where 
is thy bill ?” 

The sandy man handed over a 
bill-stamp, on which was written 
that he promised to pay to his own 
order the sum of 100/. It was pay- 
able two months after date. 

“T will endorse it to your order, 
sir,” said the sandy-man, “if you 
will discount it.” 

Obadiah took the bill in his hands 
and read it aloud. He then turned 
to some little book which he was in 
the habit of consulting on certain oc- 
casions, just to confirm his opinion 
before he gave his reply. 

“ Young man,” said Obadiah, with 
some degree of severity as well as 
seriousness, “ thou shouldst not waste 
thy money in ¢his way. Thou didst 
pay 4s. 6d. for this stamp and paper, 
but by writing upon it thou hast 
spoilt it, and lost 4s. 6d.” 

Poor friend of Mr. White! How 
we did pity him! Obadiah had told 
him, in not very obscure language, 
that his promise to pay 100/. was not 
worth 4s. 6d. He looked confused, 
perplexed, and miserable ; and away 
he went, no doubt resolved never 
again to enter in the whole course of 
his life a bill-broker’s office. 

Now, let the authors of the 
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Concise View mark the moral! 
They have published a “ Sketch” on 
very good paper and in very good 
type. We presume they have paid 
for the paper and the printing, and 
we must say to them, “You have 
spoilt the paper and ane the 
type, and you should not thus throw 
away either your own or your child- 
ren’s monies.” But, as they have 
done so, we must resign ourselves 
to our fate; and, as one of their 
“ touters” has given us the “Con- 
cise View,” or Sketch, we must—yes, 
we really must—review it. 

The object of a free and easy edu- 
cation is, according to the Sketch, to 
make happy snobs and virtuous nobs. 
As the snobs are of course the most 
numerous, they are to be made happy ; 
and as the nobs seldom visit the park 
and chateau in question, they are to 
be made virtuous. As soon as a lad 
finds his way into the castle afore- 
said, he is examined with great atten- 
tion by the principal and his five 
resident teachers! If he is observed 
to ask for gravy, to eat much of the 
savoury dishes, and to be somewhat 
dainty, he is placed in the “ nob” de- 
partment of the institution. If, on 
the contrary, he devours with avidity 
“bread and scrape,” and eats pota- 
toes and cheese-parings with as great 
a relish as boiled beef and greens, 


he is classified with the snobs. If 


the lad be a “ nob” or “ Nabob,” his 
future examination is of a very 
different character to that pursued 
when he belongs to the snobs. For 
example :—If he be a nob, it is care- 
fully observed whether he is addicted 
to marbles and dumps, or to hoop 
and skipping; whether he changes 
his shoes in the course of the day, or 
remains in his slippers in the morn- 
ing: since on these incidents, small 
though they may appear in them- 
selves, mainly depend the judgment 
which is pronounced by the learned 
principal and his five adjuncts on the 
lad’s character and future prospects. 
If, on the other hand, the lad be a 
snob, then the cleanliness or dirtiness 
of his hands, the length or shortness 
of his hair, the quantity of food he 
consumes at breakfast and dinner, 
the brushed or unbrushed appear- 
ance of his hat and clothes, the size 
and shape of his fist, the form of his 
skull, the proportions of his feet, and 
his addictiveness to boxing or to 
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humming-tops, to shouldering backs 
or to hop-scotch, and to flying kites 
or pitch-and-toss, are watched with 
great earnestness, in order to enable 
the six classifiers to decide to what 
peculiar feature of snobbism he will 
evidently belong. 

As soon as the classifiers “have 
discovered the bent of the pupil's 
mind and inclinations, they commu- 
nicate the result of their observations 
to the parent; and if the parent take 
this as his guide in choosing the fu- 
ture profession of his child, their task 
is comparatively easy, for nature and 
art then go hand-in-hand, instead of 
opposing each other, as they must 
when the occupations of the boy are 
not in accordance with the impulse 
of his mind.” We have quoted the 
very words of the authors in the 
above citation, preferring that our 
readers should judge for themselves 
of this stupendous discovery in the 
science of education. ‘“ When the 
parent acts in conformity with thes 
views, the boy’s chief attention is di- 
rected to those departments of edu- 
cation for which he has evinced the 
greatest aptitude ;” and the young 
tailor is taught, of course, how to sit 
cross-legged with elegance and ease ; 
the young cobbler how to handle the 
lapstone with grace and cleanliness; 
the young barber how to put a comb 
between his lips without placing it in 
his mouth, and how to heat curling- 
irons, and handle a razor ; the young 
hatter howto brush a hat and not leave 
one hair ruffled; the young surveyor 
how to step over a park of twenty 
acres; the young dissenting parson 
how to stand with grace in the pulpit, 
extend his hands, raise his eyes, and 
knock the cushion; and the young 
lawyer how to quibble, chop logic, 
and utter windy phrases of unmean- 
ing nothingnesses. Thus every lad 
has his “ chief attention” directed to 
his future calling, and “ his education 
is so modified” as to “ enable him to 
pass with success through that path 
of life” into which it is settled by his 
six classifiers and his unfortunate pa- 
rent that he is to be thrown. 

The Sketch opens with the _his- 
tory of one of the andnymous loons 
who are, no doubt, to be found in a 
decided majority in all Radical schools, 
whose friends earnestly wished to 
bring him up for the bar, and, with 
that view, longed to see him a “ good 
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No doubt his name was 
Jesse Priggins. But Jesse would 
not eome to the scratch—he “ mani- 
fested a strong repugnance” — he 
hated “ amo, amas, amat ;’ — but the 
more he hated, the more he was 
“forced to pursue the obnoxious 
study.” We are informed, indeed, 
that birch and the broomstick were 
well applied ; but though the cordu- 
roys were often let down, the Corde- 
rius Was not understood ; and the 
skull, which gave no classical evi- 
dences, resisted all the well-known 
appliances of boxes on the ears, 
smacks on the face, and pommelings 
of the head. Still the six classifiers 
continued their classical instructions, 
till at length, “ in this manner a cer- 
lain amount of progress was obtained, 
and several of the classical authors 
were read, and tolerably well under- 
stood at the time.’ We confess this 
case seems rather to militate against 
“the free and easy system;” since, 
according to their own account, the 
loon, with all his aversion to learn- 
ing and application, did at length 
succeed. However, to adapt the 
cant phraseology of this Radical 
book, “his teachers became more 
and more impressed with the fact, 
that all this tended but little either 
to the cultivation of his feelings or 
the developement of his intellect.” 
How was this? The loon got on; 
began with “ homo,” and proceeded to 
Llomer, besides Virgil, Horace, and 
Xenophon ; and yet his teachers were 
more and more impressed that they 
were wrong. We cannot understand 
this. Such knowledge is too wonder- 
ful for us. But it would seem, from 
the sequel, that the youth was fond 
of drawing baby-houses, doors out of 
all proportion with the windows, and 
trees not much bigger than ducks. 
‘This was a specimen of his “ natural 
bent,” “ natural turn,” and “a na- 
tural genius.” So it was cultivated ; 
and in time his friends were per- 
suaded to allow him to give up the 
bar, and take to the compasses. Of 
course, the consequences were most 
felicitous ; for “ one beautiful speci- 
men of his workmanship, executed 
about two- years after his departure 
from school,” still graces the walls of 
Bruce Castle! Hasten thither, then, 
ye lovers of the “ free and easy sys- 
tem,” and convince yourselves with 
your own eyes that-lads should choose 
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their own lot, decide on their oven 
future station in life, give their opi- 
nions on all that relates to their stu- 
dies and professions, and be no longer 
governed by the voice of wisdom and 
the convictions of experience. Oh ye, 
then, who love not the old plodding 
paths of learning and science— who 
hate the beaten tracks of Newton, 
Locke, Boyle, Blackstone, Hale, Sir 
William Jones, and the persevering, 
monotonous course of Westminster, 
Eton, Rugby, Tunbridge, and Christ 
Church sehools—and who are re- 
solved to be wise without study, and 
learned without learning—who are 
straining for some new track, some 
more than royal road, some short cut 
to all wisdom,—rush, oh rush to the 
twenty-acred park, five miles from. 
Shoreditch church, and place your- 
selves and your destinies under the 
classifying superintendence of the 
authors of the Concise View. 

That there may be no doubt what- 
ever respecting the character of that 
sort of Radical instruction which re- 
joices in the name of “ education,” 
we shall here extract a phrase from 
the Sketch in question,—* We are 
so much impressed with the extent 
of the error of attempting to thwart 
nature, and force a boy to labowr at 
pursuits for which he has no taste,” 
that the principal and his five resi- 
dent teachers beg earnestly to call 
the attention of parents to this very 
important point, “ as in our opinion 
the question whether the pupil shall 
have good or bad habits, whether he 
shall be successful and happy, or un- 
successful and disappointed, as well 
at school as in after-life, depends very 
much on the decision as to what pur- 
suits he shall be encouraged or com- 
pelled to follow.” In plain terms, 
the usefulness of the future man is 
to depend on consulting the whims, 
humour, and caprice of the present 
boy. 

“] hate Latin, mother,” sobs a 
dunce and an idler in his midsummer 
holydays ; “ may [ leave off Latin ?” 

“ Why, what have you a /aste for, 
love ?” 

“ Mr. Hill says he thinks I should 
make a good builder, and that Latin 
is of no use toa builder.” 

“ Very true, love; but why does 
he. think you would make a good 
builder ?” 

* Because I’m so fond of making 
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houses with cards; and am such a 
clever hand at building grottoes with 
oyster-shells.” 

“ Well, then, indeed, you ought to 
be a builder.” 

So the lad takes word back to Mr. 
Hill that he is to leave off Latin. 

“I never shall understand Greek, 
papa,” mumbles a lazy young rascal 
to his father, who is putting some 
questions to him in the Eton Gram- 
mar; “and my master says I have 
no taste for it.” 

“ Why, what have you a taste for ?” 
asks the father. “For my part, I don't 
see you've a taste for any‘thing but 
plenty of play and five meals per 
diem.” 

“Oh yes, papa!—my professor 
says I have a great taste for me- 
chanics, and should be brought up 
to some mechanical business.” 

“ Why, how has he found that out, 
George ?” again asks the father. 

“ Why, I am so fond of picking 
things to pieces, and then putting 
them together again when I can. | 
took a lock off a door the other day, 
and then pulled it to pieces—and 
very nearly put it together again. I 
could not quite succeed — but I tried ; 
and my professor said I had better 
study science than Greek.” 

So the professor receives a note 
from George’s father, and begs his 
son may study mechanics and aban- 
don Greek. 

The Sketch then proceeds to what 
it qué aintly styles “ principles of at- 
tainment.” These principles are so 
funny—not merely curious, and odd, 
and droll, but downright comic, 
laughable, and funny —that we can- 
not possibly refrain from giving a 
few specimens :— 

** Every pupil should give his chief 
attention to those studies for which 
nature has best qualified him.” 


Why, this is “ Anti-Jacotot-ianism” 
run mad. Jacotot said that the minds 
of men, or rather of children, were 
all originally, and are all originally, 
like sheets of white paper. This was 
a hard saying, and we could scarcely 
bear it. But now we have the other 
extreme, equally original, but a vast 
deal more funny. Now we are told 
that nature pomts out what a boy 
should be, and to what studies his 
mind should be directed. So a fine 
strapping lad, like the late Baron 
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Bolland, should be made a farmer ; 
and a club-footed man, like the 
learned John Bell, should be made 
a beggar; and a dirty-looking boy, 
like Spring Rice, should be made’ a 
tinker; and a fat, round-faced boy, 
like John Cam Hobhouse, should be 
made a publican,—and so on, and 
so forth. So much for principle 
No. 2. 

The third principle is another 
funny one :— 

“Every power, as well mental as 
physical, should be cultivated to a certain 
extent ; inasmuch as general elementary 
knowledge is highly valuable, and a va- 
riety of employment is necessary both 
for mental and bodily health.” 

We remember once to have met 
with an English country gentleman 
at Paris, w ho had got it into his head 
that his daughters’ minds were of 
very little importance, but that their 
bodies were every thing. So he su- 
perintended their bodily education. 
Pretty Clara was taught to swim— 
to climb ladders—to mount poles ; 
charming Matilda was instructed in 
bowls, skittles, running, jumping, 
scrambling on tops of houses, and on 
hay-ricks ; whilst “ pic-a-ninny,” the 
youngest, rode the pony a-straddle, 
turned over head and heels on the 
lawn, and performed various other 
evolutions equally feminine and de- 
licate. The father was delighted. 
He boasted that Acs girls, in case of 
a fire, could jump out of a two-pair- 
of-stairs window ; in case of a ship- 
wreck, could swim half-a-mile to 
land; and, in case of thieves, could 
fire pistols, pull triggers, and even 
fight with the enemy, being well in- 
structed in fencing and broadsword 
exercise. 

Thus it is at Bruce Castle. The 
body is cultivated. ‘Those who have 
a taste for boxing, box; for scratch- 
ing, scratch ; for leap-frog, leap; for 
running, run; for jumping, jump; 
and for swinging, swing. That last 
word, swing, falls heavily upon our 
consciences, for it reminds us of the 
fate of those who, when educated 
bodily, and not mentally, or men- 
tally, and not morally and religious- 
ly, ‘generally come, sooner or later, 
to an untimely end. So that word 

* swing” is a sorrowful word to us ; 
aa we would fain blot it out, but 
that it may serve as a moral to pa- 
rents, to remind them that to “ train 
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up a child in the way he should go” 
meant something more than to have 
him taught to kick and jump. 

The fifth principle is also a very 
funny one :— 

“ As far as is consistent with the 
other principles laid down, a child should 
as early as possible be rendered a useful 
member of society.” 


The plain English of this is, that 
the authors of the Concise View ap- 
prove of reform-clubs, debating so- 
cieties, the ballot, and universal suf- 
frage. Blessed thought! “A child” 
—mark the word !—* a child should 
as early as possible be rendered a 
useful member of society.” Dear 
little babes! Now there’s little 
Jemmy, he can occupy himself with 
folding up pipe-lights for the gentle- 
men of the Reform Club, and thus he 
will be a useful member of society ! 
There's Master George—he can burn 
the pipes clean in the fire, place the 
spittoons, arrange the chairs in the 
long room, and get all ready for the 
weekly meetings of the Reform Club 
aforesaid ; and thus he will be a 
useful member of socicty! There's 
young Mr. William, who writes a 
good hand, and can copy the reso- 
lutions of the club from the rough 
into the fair minute-book ; and thus 
he will be a useful member of society ! 
And then there’s Mr. Harry, the 
hope of the family, just fifteen years 
of age, who is very learned in politics, 
very ripe in democracy, and very 
great about Greece and Rome, Re- 
publics and Spartans—he can make 
a speech to the lesser boys, and in- 
spire them with a love of liberty ; 
and thus he will be a useful member 
of society! Some silly, stupid people, 
might perhaps doubt the utility of 
these varied measures, and laugh 
at the Reform Club and all these 
arrangements. But their laughing 
would prove nothing, except that 
they themselves were the noodles ! 

Tenth principle :— 

“Every one should be accustomed, 
from infancy, thoroughly to examine 
every idea which is presented to his 
mind, and to determine for himself whe- 
ther he does or does not fully comprehend 
it.” 

This is the funniest of all. Little 
Matthew has the idea that little boys 
and girls are to be found in parsley- 
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beds ; so little Matthew, who is told 
that he is soon to have another little 
brother, takes his little wooden spade, 
and, to the great horror of both cook 
and gardener, digs up ail the parsley. 
“ Dig on, dear child,” says the Con- 
cise View, “dig on! You have got 
an idea—it has been presented to 
your mind. Follow it up. Never 
mind the parsley. Dig still deeper. 
Strive to find the little babies; and 
determine for yourself whether you 
do or do not fully comprehend your 
own idea.” Then there’s Master 
Johnny, dear good boy, he has his 
little idea, which has presented itself 
to his mind; and that little dea is 
that the sun really rises in the east, 
and really sets in the west, for he 
sees it do so! And so he has deter- 
mined to rise at four in the morning 
every morning during summer, dis- 
turbing the whole house, in order to 
satisfy himself that the sun does al- 
ways rise, and does always set; and 
that it is all folly to try and persuade 
him that the earth moves round the 
sun, instead of the sun round the 
earth. “'That’s right, Johnny,” cries 
the Concise View; “ thoroughly exa- 
mine the idea which is presented for 
yourself; and determine for yourself 
whether you do or do not fully com- 
prehend it.” So Johnny persists— 
his idea becomes a fixed one; and 
until he shall see the earth move 
round the sun, like a moth round a 
candle, he will not adopt the Newtonian 
system of philosophy. 

Instead of storing the youthful 
mind with the sense, ideas, and wis- 
dom of others, our Bruce Castle 
philosophers are opposed to such 
routine systems, as “the fruitful 
source of disingenuousness and moral 
cowardice.” “The mind is to be 
stored with vivid ideas,’ says the 
Concise View; which, being inter- 
preted, means that nothing is to be 
learned by heart—that boys are to 
be made men at fourteen—that a 
smattering of every thing, and a per- 
fect knowledge of no one thing, is to 
be acquired—and that the chief di- 
rectors of all their studies are to be 
the lads themselves. 

The confidence felt by the authors 
of this treatise in the incomparable 
excellence and superlative advantages 
of their whole system, is forcibly illus- 
trated in that portion of the Sketch 
which treats of Latin and Greek. 





Free and Easy ; or, 


These heroes of the “ free and easy” 
system say,—** We have received boys 
from nearly all the great classical 
schools of England, and we certainly 
have not found them superior, even 
in classical aequirements, to average 
boys of the same age who have been 
brought up in our own school.” And 
yet these same gentlemen admit that, 
in the Latin and Greek classes, “ they 
have not felt themselves at liberty to 
deviate very widely from the ordi- 
nary modes of proceeding ; and, in- 
deed, that, except as regards the lower 
classes, the deviation is but slight.” 
How, then, is it that the average of 
the Bruce Castle boys are equal to 
the first talent from the best classical 
schools? ‘The reason is obvious,— 
the air of the twenty-acres park 
sharpens both the appetite and the 
wits of the scholars; and the exer- 
cises of swimming in the New River, 
and kicking shins in the play-ground, 
as a physical developement of nature, 
tend to “ call forth the energies, both 
mental and physical,” of the inmates 
of this Tottenham Academy ! 

We have been accustomed to fall 
into a vulgar error, which can only 
be justified by its being a general 
one, viz. that of i imagining that the 
public schools of Harrow, West- 
minster, Eton, Rugby, Tunbridge, 
the Charterhouse, and so forth, had 
produced youths whose future fame 


gave evidence of the soundness of 


their early education. But in all 
this we have been mistaken, since 
the authors of this sketch of a 
free-and-easy education assure us 
(page 34), that 

“It is a fact well known to all con- 
versant with the proceedings of classical 
schools, that while only a comparatively 
small number of the pupils become sound 
scholars, many make little or no pro- 
gress, and some even sustain an injury 
in their intellectual powers so great as to 
amount almost to stultification.” 


But more than this. They are 
likewise of opinion “that the pro- 
cess which leads to this unfortunate 
result entails a corresponding deteri- 
oration in the moral habits. But 
hear it with joy, O ye parents and 
heads of families, and hasten to avail 
yourselves of the rejoicing and con- 
soling intelligence, that (page 34) 
“from this evil, at least we are (at 
Bruce Castle), we rejoice to say, en- 
tirely exempt.” Oh what halcyon 
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days are these, then, for the fathers 
and mothers of families, when, “ at 
Bruce Castle, rather more than five 
miles from London, and about a 
quarter of a mile west of the high 
road to Hertford, standing in a park 
containing nearly twenty ‘acres of 
land, and with the surrounding 
country open and salubrious,” the 
happy youths of England are no 
longer exposed to the contaminating, 
degenerating, demoralising effects of 
studying Latin and Greek at a public 
school, but are led into the ways of 
purity and virtue by family classics, 
lectures on garden pumps, and con- 
versations on the “ mutiny of the 
Bounty,” Miss Edgeworth’s “ Patron- 
age,” Washington Irving’s “Sketch 
Book,” and “ Wilson’s account of the 
Pellew Islands.” 

The “ miscellaneous exercises” at a 
Radical school must undoubtedly be 
very diverting. Being unable to in- 
troduce “ pure science into the school, 
the authors of the Concise View con- 
fess, with tears in their eyes, they 
have turned their attention to popu- 
lar sciences. ‘The little boys are lec- 
tured to on “minnows, tittlebats,” 
and “roach” from the New River; 
and the professor makes this “ little” 
class all gudgeons. “ Sometimes an 
afternoon is employed in a little bo- 
tanical excursion,” when “ horti sieci” 
are made, both “ neat and little,” of 
dried ehickweed, wild parsley, and 
ground ivy; whilst, alas! the hands 
of the urehins bear ample proof that 
their studies have conducted them 
amongst blackberries and stinging 
nettles. 

Then there is “a little museum,’ 
in which house- ~sparrows and field- 
sparrows, house-mice and park-mice, 
with one little white mouse, form the 
chief attraetions, except “ some of the 
principal bones of the human body,” 
with which the little boys, no doubt, 
decline having as little to do as possi- 
ble, having always a fear of death, 
ghosts, and hobgoblins before their 
eyes. ‘The authors of the Concise 
View maintain, however, “that their 
young pupils “ do not share the idle 
terrors unhappily so common at their 
age ;” so that we may hope to find 
more “ bone-grubbers” than one in 
the times in which we live, who will, 
in this respect also, imitate the im- 
mortal Radical bone-grubber of 
Thomas Paine. 
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The “ voluntary labour” of the pu- 
pils is a profitable portion of this 
Radical association. ‘The pupils are 
encouraged not to play, not to amuse 
themselves, not to devote their leisure 
hours to tops, marbles, cricket, bat 
and ball, leap-frog, and so forth, but 
to “voluntary labour,” for which 
they receive personal or transferrable 
tickets, which purchase holydays and 
pay fines. ‘This is true papistical 
science. As the Papists pray the 
souls of their friends out of purga- 
tory with a certain number of prayers 
and pounds sterling, so the lads at 
Bruce Castle purchase themselves 
and their friends out of scrapes, by 
working hard in play-hours in the 
“carpenter's shop” of the establish- 
ment, especially by the use of “the 
turning lathe.” 

But now we arrive at the GoveRN- 
MENT OF THE SCHOOL! ‘This is the 
most important feature in the whole 
system, and supplies the key to all 
the rest. Here we have an “im- 
perium in imperio,” or one govern- 
ment existing within the jurisdiction 
of another,—a state of things always 
incompatible with the power and se- 
curity of the superior tribunal, and 
frequently producing confusion, and 
sometimes bloodshed. 

But let us look at the PLAN. 

‘* With a view of obtaining the assist- 
ance of the boys themselves in the en- 
forcement of the laws by which they are 
governed, and of convincing them of the 
justice and necessity of laws generally, 
we admit our pupils to a considerable 
share in the government of the school.” 


How is this effected? By universal 
suffrage. 

‘© The boys choose a committee, and 
we intrust this committee with important 
powers, both /egislative and administra- 
tive. Subject to our veto, the committee 
can enact new laws, fix the penalties for 
different offences, and revoke the de- 
crees of its officers.” 

These young scamps dispose of 
60/. per annum (the book fund), fix 
the powers of the teachers and the 
committee ; and “ codify and print” 
the laws and regulations! Then 
they raise “ subsidies,” out of which 
the conductors of the school take 
care that all expenses of repairs shall 
be made. Indeed, Mr. Lill admits 
that “some rather heavy payments” 
have sometimes to be made ; that or- 
dinary subsidies have been found in- 
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adequate; and that much resistance 
has been made to this most peculiar 
system. Still “ public inquiry” (at 
Bruce Castle) has taken place, new 
laws have been passed from time to 
time; and now alt the lads, whether 
good or bad, mischievous or other- 
wise, have to contribute towards the 
fund for paying for all damages, 
trespasses, and injuries committed on 
the premises. 

The system of “ circles and guard- 
ians” is borrowed from Mr. Fellen- 
berg’s institution at Hofwyl. A 
cirele is composed of ten boy s, and at 
its head is a guardian. “ Monitors,” 
and “classes” are words discarded at 
Tottenham, and a “jury court” is 
established to administer punish- 
ments. 

The “ rewards and punishments” 
at Bruce Castle partake of the cha- 
racter of the whole system. We are 
told at the outset, that when a lad 
requires a flogging, and will not get 
on without it, “ Mr. Hill and his five 
resident teachers request the boy's 
friends to withdraw him from their 
charge. Their school is not the 
place for sweh an individual.” 

“ Hobs! Bobs! and buttereups !” 
we could not. help exclaiming, as we 

read this consummate specimen of 
nonsensical palaver. We are told in 
that book which is all wisdom, that 
“he who spareth the rod spoileth 
the child ;” and our houses of parlia- 
ment, our bar, our church, our me- 
dical schools, our colleges and uni- 
versities, can shew thousands of lads 
who will acknowledge that to the 
floggings of their boyish days they 
owe much of their present love of 
order, obedience, and truth. 

In this republican establishment 
there is a class of “ purists,” who are 
expected to report on themselves, re- 
cord their own faults, and praise their 
own good doings. These young 
chaps are called “ Franks ;” and to 
be very frank with them, we cannot 
conceive of a worse course than that 
pursued, if frankness of character be 
really desired. 

But we now arrive at the regula- 
tions of the school, with regard to 
boxing matches and pugilistie combats ; 
or, to adopt the phraseology of Bruce 
Castle, “affairs of honour.” We can- 
not dare to deprive our readers of 
even one line of this portion of the 


Sketch before us :— 
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“One of our regulations may appear, 
at first sight, to be somewhat at variance 
with our other principles. We can as- 
sure our friends, however, that its re- 
sults prove the contrary. The regula- 
tion to which we refer is this: we aLtow, 
under certain restrictions, that absurd 
mode of deciding ‘ affairs of honour’ 
which is so common among boys in ge- 
neral ; and which we cannot reasonably 
expect to see wholly eradicated in them, 
so long as their elders set an example of 
folly, similar in kind, but infinitely 
Worse in degree .....ecceee¢ It is 
now sixteen years since it was rendered 
penal for any one (except an officer ap- 
pointed for that purpose) to be present at 
a battle. It was further ordered that no 
battle should take place except after a 
notice of six hours, and a payment of 
marks. By these regulations, time is 
given for the passions to cool, an oppor- 
tunity is afforded for effecting a recon- 
ciliation, and a complete check is put on 
the desire for display, often the sole 
cause of the disturbance. We consider 
the effect on the minds of the spectators 
is the worst part of the transaction.”’ 


This is, in our opinion, the most 
deplorable portion of the whole sys- 
tem. The only excuse for pugilism 
is momentary excitement ; but here 
is a system which allows of six hours 
to intervene between the injury com- 
mitted and the deliberate warfare; 
which admits of notice of fighting, 
the payment of marks, and even the 
appointment of an officer to superin- 
tend the conflict. 

But we must draw our reviews to a 
conclusion. 

There are two modes of education 
pursued by those who profess to en- 
list among the public instructors of 
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the youthful mind ; and by their re- 
sults, rather than by their names, we 
judge them. 

The one mode produces good boys 
and great men ; the other mode sup- 
plies us with "bad and sw aggering 
boys, and ignorant and little ‘men. 
The one mode, or system, is based on 
morals and religion; the other on 
the miserable schemes of appealing to 
the judgments and hearts, forsooth ! 
of young rebels at a boarding-school. 
The one produces such men as Ba- 
con, Hale, Locke, Newton, or Scott, 
Eldon, and Wellington; the other 
supplies us with demagogues in the 
senate, sharpers in trade, quibblers at 
the bar, charlatans in medicine, and 
Manchester conventionists in divinity. 
The lads of the Christian and old- 
fashioned school of hard study and 
sound learning are respectful to their 
teachers, boyish in their habits, 
youthful in their conduct, and tract- 
able and artless in their lives; 
whilst, on the other hand, the free- 
and-easy system of schooling sup- 
plies us with many such boys as the 
one who, when asked by his mother 
whether he would like a glass of port 
wine or one of sherry, replied, “ I'll 
take a glass or two of sherry first, 
and then stick to port for the rest of 
the evening.” 

If the authors of the concise view 
were not old and incorrigible offend- 
ers in Radical teaching, we might 
venture to give them some advice; 
but with twenty years’ sins on their 
heads, we should expect to hear them 
say, “ You waste your time,—pis- 
cem natare doces.” 
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Crarter VIII. 


RELATES THE HAPPIEST DAY OF SAMUEL TITMARSH’S LIFE. 


I pon’t know how it was that in the 
course of the next six months Mr. 
Roundhand, the actuary, who had 
been such a profound admirer of Mr. 
Brough and the West Diddlesex As- 
sociation, suddenly quarrelled with 
both, and taking his money out of 
the concern, he disposed of his 50000. 


shares to a pretty good profit,—went 
abroad speaking every thing that was 
evil both of the Company and the 
director. 

Mr. Highmore now became secre- 
tary and actuary, Mr. Abednego was 
first clerk, and your humble servant 
was second in the office at a salary 
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of 200/. a-year. How unfounded 
were Mr. Roundhand’s aspersions of 
the West Diddlesex appeared quite 
clearly at our meeting in January 
1823, when our chief director, in one 
of the most brilliant speeches ever 
heard, declared that the half-yearly 
dividend was 4J. per cent, at the rate 
of 8/. per cent per annum, and I sent 
to my aunt 120/. sterling as the 
amount of the interest of the stock 
in my name. 

My excellent aunt, Mrs. Hoggarty, 
delighted beyond measure, sent me 
back 101. for my own pocket, and 
asked me if she had not better sell 
Slopperton and Squashtail, and in- 
vest all her money in this admirable 
concern. 

On this point I could not surely 
do better than ask the opinion of Mr. 
Brough. Mr. B. told me that shares 
could not be had, but at a premium ; 
but on my representing that I knew 
of 5000. worth in the market at par, 
he said—W ell, if so, he would take a 
fair price for his, and would not 
mind disposing of 50007. worth, as he 
had rather a glut of West Diddlesex 
shares, and his other concerns wanted 
feeding with ready money. At the 
end of our conversation, of which I 
promised to report the purport to 
Mrs. Hoggarty, the director was so 
kind as to say that he had determined 
on creating a place of private secre- 
tary to the managing director, and 
that I should hold that office with 
an additional salary of 50/. 

I had 250/. a-year, Miss Smith had 
701. per annum to her fortune. What 
had I said should be my line of con- 
duct whenever I could realise 3001. 
a-year ? 

Gus of course, and all the gents 
in our office through him, knew of 
my engagement with Mary Smith. 
Her father had been a commander in 
the navy and a very distinguished 
officer ; and though Mary, as [ have 
said, only brought me a fortune 
of 701. a-year, and I, as_ every 
body said, in my present position in 
the office and ‘the city of London, 
might have reasonably looked out 
for a lady with much more money ; 
yet my friends agreed that the con- 
nexion was very respectable, and I 
was content, as who would not have 
been with such a darling as Mary ? 
I am sure, for my part, T would not 
have taken the lord mayor’s own 
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daughter in place of Mary with a 
plumb to her fortune. 

Mr. Brough, of course, was made 
aware of my approaching marriage, 
as of every thing else relating to 
every clerk in the “office ; ; and I do be- 
lieve Abednego told him what we 
had for dinner ev ery day. Indeed, 
his knowledge of our affairs was 
wonderful. 

He asked me how Mary’s money 
was invested. It was in the three 
per cent consols—2333/. 6s. 8d. 

“Remember,” says he, “my lad, 
Mrs. Sam Titmarsh that is to be may 
have seven per cent for her money 
at the very least, and on better se- 
curity than the Bank of England: 
for is not a company of which John 
Brough is the head better than any 
other company in England?” And 
to be sure I thought he was not 
far wrong, and promised to speak to 
Mary’s guardians on the subject be- 
fore our marriage. Lieutenant Smith, 
her grandfather, had been at the 
first very much averse to our union. 
(I must confess that one day finding 
me alone with her, and kissing, I be- 
lieve, the tips of her little fingers, he 
had taken me by the collar and 
turned me out of doors.) But Sam 
Titmarsh, with a salary of 2501. a 
promised fortune of 150/. more, and 
the right-hand man of John Brough 
of London, was a very different man 
from Sam the poor clerk, and the 
poor clergyman’s widow's son; and 
the old gentleman wrote me a kind 
letter enough, and begged me to get 
him six pairs of lamb’s-wool stock- 
ings and four ditto waistcoats from 
Romanis’, and accepted them too as 
a present from me when I went down 
in June—in happy June of 1823— 
to fetch my dear Mary away. 

Mr. Brough was likewise kindly 
anxious about my aunt’s Slopperton 
and Squashtail property, which she 
had not as yet sold, as she talked of 
doing; and, as Mr. B. represented, 
it was a sin and a shame that any 
person in whom he took such inter- 
est, as he did in all the relatives of 
his dear young friend, should only 
have three per cent for her money, 
when she could have eight elsewhere. 
He always called me Sam_ now, 
praised me to the other young men 
(who brought the praises regularly 
to me), said there was a cover always 
laid for me at Fulham, and repeat- 
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edly took me thither. There was 
but little company when I went; and 
Mac Whirter used to say he only 
asked me on days when he had his 
vulgar acquaintances. But I did not 
care for the great people, not being 
born in their sphere; and, indeed, 
did not much eare for going to the 
house at all. Miss Belinda was not 
at all to my liking. After her en- 
gagement with Captain: Fizgig, and 
after Mr. Tidd had paid his 20,000/., 
and Fizgig’s great. relations had 
joined in some of our director's com- 
panies, Mr. Brough declared he be- 
lieved that Captain Fizgig’s views 
were mercenary, and put him to the 
proof at once, by saying that he must 
take Miss Brough without a farthing, 
or not have her at all. Whereupon 
Captain Fizgig got an appointment 
in the colonies, and Miss Brough be- 
came more ill-humoured than ever. 
But L could not help thinking she 
was rid of a bad bargain, and pity- 
ing poor ‘Tidd, who came back to the 
charge again more love-sick than 
ever, and was rebuffed pitilessly by 
Miss Belinda. Her father plainly 
told Tidd, too, that his visits were 
disagreeable to Belinda, and though 
he must always love and value him, 
he begged him to discontinue his 
calls at the Rookery. Poor fellow! 
he had paid his 20,000/. away for 
nothing! for what was six per cent 
to him conrpared to six per cent and 
the hand of Miss Belinda Brough ? 
Well, Mr. Brough pitied the poor 
love-sick swain, as he called me, so 
much, and felt such a warm sym- 
pathy in my well-being, that he in- 
sisted on my going down to Somer- 
setshire with a couple of months’ 
leave: and away I went, as happy 
as a lark, with a couple of bran new 
suits from Von Stiltz’s in my trunk 
(I had them made, looking forward 
to a certain event), and inside the 
trunk Lieutenant Smith's fleecy ho- 
siery, wrapping up a parcel of our 
prospectuses and two letters from 
John Brough, Esq., to my mother, 
our worthy annuitant, and to Mrs. 
Lloggarty, our excellent shareholder. 
Mr. Brough said, I was all that the 
fondest father could wish, that he 
considered me as his own boy, and 
that he earnestly begged Mrs. Hog- 
garty not to delay the sale of her 
little landed property, as land was 
high now and must fall, as the West 
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Diddlesex Association shares were 
(comparatively) low, and must ine- 
vitably, in the course of a year or 
two, double, treble, quadruple their 
present value. 

In this way I was prepared, and 
in this way I took leave of my dear 
Gus. As we parted in the yard of 
the Bolt-in-Tun, Fleet Street, I felt 
that I never should go back to Salis- 
bury Square again, and had made my 
little present to the landlady’s family 
accordingly. She said I was the re- 
speetablest gentleman she had ever 
had in her house: nor was that 
saying much, for Bell Lane is in the 
rules of the Fleet, and her lodgers 
used eommonly to be prisoners on 
rule from that place. <As for Gus, 
the poor fellow cried and blubbered 
so that he could not eat a morsel of 
the muffins and grilled ham with 
which I treated him for breakfast in 
the ‘Bolt-in-'Tun coffeehouse ; and 
when IL went away was waying his 
hat and his handkerchief so in the 
archway of the coach-office, that I 
do believe the wheels of the True 
Blue went over his toes, for I heard 
him roaring as’we passed through 
the arch. Ah! how different were 
my feelings as I sat proudly there on 
the box by the side of Sim Ward, the 
coachman, to those I had the last 
time | mounted that coach, parting 
from my dear Mary and coming to 
London with my pIAMOND-PIN ! 

When arrived near home (at 
Grumpley, three miles from our vil- 
lage, where the True Blue generally 
stops to take a glass of ale at the 
Poppleton Arms) it was as if our 
member, Mr. Poppleton himself, was 
come into the country, so great was 
the eoncourse of people assembled 
round the inn. And there was the 
landlord of the inn and all the people 
of the village. Then there was Tom 
Wheeler, the post-boy from Mrs. 
Rincer’s posting-hotel in our town, 
and he was riding on the old bay 
posters, and they, Heaven bless us! 
were drawing my aunt’s yellow cha- 
riot in which she never went out but 
thrice in a year, and in which she 
sat in her splendid cashmere shawl 
and a new hat and feather. She 
waved a white handkerchief out of 
the window, and ‘Tom Whecler 
shouted out huzza, as did a number 
of the little blackguard boys of 
Grumpley, who, to be sure, would 
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huzza for any thing. What a change 
in Tom Wheeler's part, however! 
Iremembered only a few years before 
how he had whipped me from the 
box of the chaise, as 1 was hanging 
on for a ride behind. 

Next to my aunt’s carriage came 
the four-wheeled chaise of Lieute- 
nant Smith, R.N., who was driving 
his old fat pony with his lady by his 
side. I looked in the back seat of 
the chaise, and felt a little sad at 
seeing that Somebody was not there. 
But, O silly fellow! there was Some- 
body in the yellow chariot with my 
aunt, blushing like a peony, | de- 
clare, and looking so happy !— 
©! so happy and pretty! She had 
a white dress and a light blue and 
yellow scarf, which my aunt said 
were the Hoggarty colours ; though 
what the Hoggartys had to do with 
light blue and yellow I don’t know 
to this day. 

Well, the True Blue guard made 
a great bellowing on his horn, as his 
four horses dashed away; the boys 
shouted again ; I was placed bodkin 
between Mrs. Hoggarty and Mary ; 
Tom Wheeler cut into his bays; the 
lieutenant (who had shaken me cor- 
dially by the hand, and whose big 
dog did not make the slightest at- 
tempt at biting me this time) beat his 
pony till its fat sides lathered again ; 
and thus in this, | may say, unex- 
ampled procession, I arrived in tri- 
umph at our village. 

My dear mother and the girls,— 
Heaven bless them!—nine of them 
in their nankeen spencers (I had 
something pretty in my trunk for 
each of them)—could not afford a 
carriage, but had posted themselves 
on the road near the village; and 
there was such a waving of hands 
and handkerchiefs ; and though my 
aunt did not much notice them, ex- 
cept by a majestic toss of the head, 


which is pardonable in a woman of 


her property, yet Mary Smith did 
even more than I, and waved her 
hands as much as the whole nine. 
Ah! how my dear mother cried and 
blessed me when we met, and called 
me her soul’s comfort and her dar- 
ling boy, and looked at me as if | 
were a paragon of virtue and genius ; 
whereas I was only a very lucky 
young fellow, that by the aid of kind 
friends had stepped rapidly into a 
very pretty property. 
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Iwasnot tostay with my mother,— 
that had been arranged before-hand ; 
for though she and Mrs. Hoggarty 
were not remarkably good friends, 
yet mother said it was for my benefit 
that I should stay with my aunt, 
and so gave up the pleasure of having 
me with her; and though hers was 
much the humbler house of the two, 
1 need not say I preferred it far to 
Mrs. Hoggarty’s more splendid one, 
let alone the horrible Resolio, of 
which I was obliged now to drink 
gallons. 

It was to Mrs. H.'s then we were 
driven; and she had prepared a 
great dinner that evening, and hired 
an extra waiter; ah! and on getting 
out of the carriage, gave a sixpence 
to Tom Wheeler, saying that was 
for himself, and that ie would settle 
with Mrs. Rincer for the horses after- 
wards. At which Tom flung the 
sixpence upon the ground, swore 
most violently, and was very justly 
called by my aunt an “impertinent 
fellow.” 

She had taken such a liking to 
me that she would hardly bear me 
out of her sight. We used to set for 
morning after morning over her ac- 
counts, debating for hours together 
the propriety of selling the Slopper- 
ton property (but no arrangement 
was come to yet about it, for Hodge 
and Smithers could not get the price 
she wanted). And, moreover, she 
vowed that at her decease she would 
leave every shilling to me. 

Hodge and Smithers, too, gave a 
grand party, and treated me with 
marked consideration, as did every 
single person of the village. ‘Those 
who could not afford to give dinners 
gave teas, and all drank the health 
of the young couple; and many a 
time after dinner or supper was my 
Mary made to blush by the allusions 
to the change in her condition. 

The Lappy day for that ceremony 
was now fixed, and the 24th July, 
1823, saw me the happiest husband of 
the prettiest girl in Somersetshire. 
We were married from my mother’s 
house, who would insist upon that at 
any rate, and the nine girls acted as 
bridesmaids; ay! and Gus Hoskins 
came from town express to be my 
groomsman, and had my old room 
at my mother’s, and stayed with her 
for a week, and cast a sheep’s-eye 
upon Miss Winny ‘Titmarsh too, my 
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dear fourth sister, as I afterwards 
learned. 

My aunt was very kind upon the 
marriage ceremony indeed. She had 
ordered me some weeks previous to 
order three magnificent dresses for 
Mary from the celebrated Madame 
Mantalini of London, and some ele- 
gant trinketsand embroidered pocket- 
handkerchiefs from Howell and 
James's. ‘These were sent down to 
me, and were to be my present to 
the bride; but Mrs. Hoggarty gave 
me to understand that I need never 
trouble myself about the payment 
of the bill and I thought her con- 
duct very generous. Also she lent 
us her chariot for the wedding 
journey, and made with her own 
hands a beautiful crimson satin reti- 
cule for Mrs. Samuel ‘Titmarsh, her 
dear niece. It contained a huswife 





We pleased ourselves during the 
honeymoon with forming plans for 
our life in London, and a pretty 
paradise did we build for ourselves! 
Well, we were but forty years old 
between us; and, for my part, I 
never found any harm come of castle- 
building, and a great deal of pleasure. 

Before I left London I had, to say 
the truth, looked round me for a 
proper place, befitting persons of our 
small income ; and Gus Hoskins and 
I, who hunted after office hours in 
couples, had fixed on a very snug 
little cottage in Camden ‘Town, where 
there was a garden that certain small 
people might play in when they came ; 
a horse and gig-house, if ever we kept 
one,—and a not in a few years ?>— 
and a fine healthy air, at a reasonable 
distance from ’Change; all for 30. 
a-year. I had described this little 
spot to Mary as enthusiastically as 
Sancho describes Lizias to Gil Blas; 
and my dear wife was delighted with 
the prospect of house-keeping there, 
vowed she would cook all the best 
dishes herself (especially jam-pud- 
ding, of which I confess I am very 
fond), and promised Gus that he 
should dine with us at Clematis 
Bower every Sunday, only he must 
not smoke those horrid cigars. As 
for Gus, he vowed he would have a 
room in the neighbourhood too, for 


he could not bear te go back to Bell 
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completely furnished with needles, 
&c., for she hoped Mrs. ‘Titmarsh 
would never neglect her needle ; and 
a purse, containing some silver pen- 
nies; and a very curious pocket- 
piece. “ As long as you keep thse, 
my dear,” said Mrs. Hoggarty, “ you 
will never want; and fervently —fer- 
vently do I pray that you will keep 
them.” In the carriage-pocket we 
found a paper of biscuits and a bottle 
of Rosolio. We laughed at this, and 
made it over to Tom Wheeler, who, 
however, did not seem to like it 
much better than we. 

I need not say I was married in 
Mr. Von Stiltz’s coat (the third and 
fourth coats, Heaven help us! in a 
year) and that I wore sparkling in 
my bosom the GREAT HOGGARTY DIA- 
MOND. 


Lane, where we two had been so 
happy together; and so good-natured 
Mary said she would ask my sister 
Winny to come and keep her com- 
pany. At which Hoskins blushed, 
and said, “ Pooh! nonsense now.” 

But all our hopes of a happy, snug 
Clematis Lodge were dashed to the 
ground on our return from our little 
honeymoon excursion, when Mrs. 
Hoggarty informed us that she was 
sick of the country, and was deter- 
mined to go to London with her dear 
nephew and niece, and keep house 
for them, and introduce them to her 
friends in the metropolis. 

What could we do? We wished 
her at—Bath certainly, not in Lon- 
don. But there was no help for it ; 
and we were obliged to bring her: 
for, as my mother said, if we offended 
her, her fortune would go out of our 
family ; and were we two young peo- 
ple not likely to want it ? 

So we came to town rather dis- 
mally in the carriage; posting the 
whole way, for the carriage must be 
brought, and a person of my aunt’s 
rank in life i « not travel by the 
stage. And I had to pay 14/. for the 
posters, which pretty nearly exhaust- 
ed all my little hoard of cash. 

First we went into lodgings,—into 
three sets in three weeks. We quar- 
relled with the first landlady, because 
my aunt vowed that she cut a slice 
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off the leg of mutton which was 
served for our dinner; from the se- 
cond lodgings we went because aunt 
vowed the maid would steal the 
candles ; from the third we went 
because aunt Hoggarty came down 
to breakfast the morning after our 
arrival with her face shockingly 
swelled and bitten by—never mind 
what. ‘To cut a long tale short, I 
was half mad with the continual 
choppings and changings, and the 
long stories and scoldings of my aunt. 
As for her great acquaintances, none 
of them were in London; and she 
made it a matter of quarrel with me 
that I had not introduced her to 
John Brough, Esquire, M.P., and to 
Lord and Lady Tiptoff, her relatives. 

Mr. Brough was at Brighton when 
we arrived in town; and on his re- 
turn I did not care at first to tell our 
director that I had brought my aunt 
with me, or mention my embarrass- 
ments for money. Ile looked rather 
serious when perforce I spoke of the 
latter to him, and asked for an ad- 
vance ; but when he heard that my 
lack of money had been occasioned 
by the bringing of my aunt to Lon- 
don, his tone instantly changed. 
“That, my dear boy, alters the 
question; Mrs. Hoggarty is of an 
age when all things mus¢ be yielded 
to her. Here are a hundred pounds ; 
and I beg you to draw upon me when- 
ever you are in the least in want of 
money.” ‘This gave me breathing 
time until she should pay her share 
of the household expenses. And the 
very next day Mr. and Mrs. John 
Brough, in their splendid carriage- 
and-four, called upon Mrs. Hoggarty 
and my wife in our lodgings, in 
Lamb's Conduit Street. 

It was on the very day when my 
poor aunt appeared with her face in 
that sad condition; and she did not 
fail to inform Mrs. Brough of the 
cause, and to state that at Castle 
Hoggarty, or at her country place 
in Somersetshire, she had never heard 
or thought of such vile odious things. 

“ Gracious Heavens!” shouted 
John Brough, Esquire, “a lady of 
your rank to suffer in this way !— 
the excellent relative of my dear 
boy, Titmarsh! Never, madam— 
never let it be said that Mrs. Hog- 
garty of Castle Hoggarty should be 
subject to such horrible humiliation, 


while John Brough has a home to 
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offer her,—a humble, happy, Christ- 
ian home, madam, though unlike, per- 
haps, the splendour to which you 
have been accustomed in the course 
of your distinguished career. Isa- 
bella, my love !—Belinda !—speak to 
Mrs. Hoggarty. ‘Tell her that John 
Brough’s house is hers from garret 
to cellar —I repeat it, madam, from 
garret to cellar. I desire—lI insist 
—I order that Mrs. Hoggarty of 
Castle Hoggarty’s trunks should be 
— this instant in my carriage! 
Iave the goodness to look to them 
yourself, Mrs. Titmarsh, and see that 
your dear aunt’s comforts are better 
provided for than they have been.” 

Mary went away rather wondering 
at this order. But, to be sure, Mr. 
Brough was a great man, and her 
Samuel’s benefactor ; and though the 
silly child absolutely began to cry as 
she packed and toiled at aunt’s enor- 
mous valises, yet she performed the 
work, and came down with a smiling 
face to my aunt, who was entertain- 
ing Mr. and Mrs. Brough with a long 
and particular account of the balls at 
the Castle, in Dublin, in Lord Charle- 
ville’s time. 

“ I have packed the trunks, aunt, 
but I am not strong enough to bring 
them down,” said Mary. 

“ Certainly not, certainly not,” 
said John Brough, perhaps a little 
ashamed. “ Hallo! George Frederic 
Augustus, come up-stairs this instant, 
and bring down the trunks of Mrs. 
Hoggarty of Castle Hoggarty, which 
this young lady will shew you.” 

Nay, so great was Mr. Brough’s 
condescension, that when some of 
his fashionable servants refused to 
meddle with the trunks, he himself 
seized a pair of them with both hands, 
carried them to the carriage, and 
shouted loud enough for all Lamb's 
Conduit Street to hear, “ John Brough 
is not proud—no, no; and if his 
footmen are too high and mighty, 
he'll shew them a lesson of humility.” 

Mrs. Brough was for running down- 
stairs too, and taking the trunks from 
her husband, but they were too heavy 
for her ; so she contented herself with 
sitting on one, and asking all persons 
who passed her whether John Brough 
was not an angel of a man? 

In this way it was that my aunt 
left us. I was not aware of her de- 
parture, for I was at the office at the 
time ; and strolling back at five with 
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Gus, saw my dear Mary smiling and 
bebbing from the window, and beck- 
oning to us both to come up. ‘This I 
thought was very strange, because 
Mrs. Hoggarty could not abide Hos- 
kins, and, indeed, had told me re- 
peatedly that either she or he must 
quit the house. Well, we went up- 
stairs, and there was Mary, who had 
dried her tears, and received us with 
the most smiling of faces, and laugh- 
ed, and clapped her hands, and danced, 
and shook Gus’s hand. And what do 
you think the little rogue proposed ? 
jam blest if she did not say she would 
like to go to Vauxhall! 

As dinner was laid for three per- 
sons only, Gus took his seat with fear 
and trembling; and then Mrs. Sam 
‘Titmarsh related the cireumstances 
which had occurred, and how Mrs. 
Hoggarty had been whisked away to 
Fulham in Mr. Brough’s splendid 
carriage-and-four. “ Let her go,” 
J am sorry to say said 1; and, indeed, 
we relished our veal cutlets and jam- 
pudding a great deal more than Mrs. 
lfoggarty did her dinner off plate at 
the Rookery. 

We had a very merry party to 
Vauxhall, Gus insisting on standing 
treat ; and you may be certain that 
my aunt, whose absence was pro- 
longed for three weeks, was heartily 
welcome to remain away, for we were 
much merrier and more comfortable 
without her. My little Mary used 
to make my breakfast before 1 went 
to oftice of mornings; and on Sun- 
days we had a holyday, and saw the 
dear little children eat their boiled 
beef and potatoes at the Foundling, 
and heard the beautiful music; but, 
beautiful as it is, [ think the children 
were a more beautiful sight still, and 
the look of their innocent happy faces 
was — than the best sermon. On 
week days Mrs. Titmarsh would take 
a walk about five o'clock in the 


evening, on the Jeft hand side of 


Lamb’s Conduit Street (as you go to 
Holborn)—ay, and sometimes pursue 
her walk as far as Snow Hill, when 
two young gents from the I. W. D. 
Fire and Life were pretty sure to 
meet her; and then how happily we 
all trudged off to dinner! Once we 
came up as a monster of a man, with 
high heels and a gold-headed cane, 
and whiskers all over his face, was 
grinning under Mary’s bonnet, and 
chattering to her close to Day and 
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Martin's blacking manufactory (not 
near such a handsome thing then as 
it is now)—there was the man chat- 
tering and ogling his best, when who 
should come up but Gus and 1? And 
in the twinkling of a pegpost, as Lord 
Duberley says, my gentleman was 
seized by the collar of his coat, and 
found himself sprawling under a 
stand of hackney coaches, where all 
the watermen were grinning at him. 
The best of it was, he left his head of 
hair and whiskers in my hand ; but 
Mary said, “ Don’t be hard upon him, 
Samuel ; it’: only a Frenchman.” 
And so we gave him his wig back, 
which one of the grinning stable- boys 
put on and carried to him as he lay in 
the straw. 

He shrieked out something about 
“ arrétez,” and “ Francais,” and 
“ champ-d’honneur ;” but we walked 
on, Gus putting his thumb to his nose, 
and stretching out his finger at Master 
Frenchman. ‘This made every body 
laugh ; and so the adventure ended. 

About ten days after my aunt's 
departure came a letter from her, 
of which I give a copy,— 


My dear Nephew,—It was my earnest 
whish e’er this to have returned to Lon- 
don, where I am sure you and my niece 
Titmarsh miss me very much, and where 
she, poor thing, quite inexperienced in 
the ways of “* the great metropulus,” in 
aconamy, and indeed in every qualaty 
requasit in a good wife and the mistress 
of a famaly, can hardly manidge, I am 
sure, without me. 

Tell her on no account to pay more than 
64d. for the prime pieces, 43d, for soup- 
meat; and that the very best of London 
butter is to be had for 84d.; of course, 
for pudns and the kitchin you'll employ 
a commoner sort. My trunks were sadly 
packed by Mrs. Titmarsh, and the hasp 
of the portmantyon-lock has gone through 
my yellow satn. I have darned it, and 
woar it already twice, at two elly gant 
(though quiat) evening parties, given by 
my hospatable host ; and | my pegreen velvet 
on Satarday ata grand dinner, when Lord 
Scaramouch handed me to table. Every 
thing was in the most sumptious style. 
Soup top and bottom (white and brown) 
removed by turbit and sammon, with 
immence boles of lobster-sauce. Lobsters 
alone cost 15s. Turbit, three guineas. 
The hole sammon, weighing I’m sure 
15 Ibs., and never seen at table again; 
not a bitt of pickled sammon the hole 
weak afterwards. This kind of extravi- 
gance would just suit Mrs. Sam ‘Titmarsh, 
who, as J always say, burns the candle at 
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both ends. Well, young people, it is lucky 
for you you have an old aunt who knows 
better, and has along purse, without witch, 
I dare say, some folks would be glad to see 
her out of doors, I don’t mean you, 
Samuel, who have, I must say, been a 
dutiful nephew tome. Well, I dare say 
I sban’t live long, and some folks won't 
be sorry to have me in my grave. 

Indeed, on Sunday I was taken in my 
stomick very ill, and thought it might 
have been the lobster-sauce ; but Doctor 
Blogg, who was called in, said it was, he 
very much feared, cumsumptive ; but gave 
me some pils and a draft, w" made me 
better. Please call upon him— he lives 
at Pimlico, and you can walk out there 
after office hours —and present him with 
il. 1s., with my compliments. I have no 
money here but a 10/, note, the rest being 
locked up in my box at Lamb’s Cundit 
Street. 

Although the flesh is not neglected in 
Mr. B.’s sumptious establishment, I can 
assure you the sperrit is likewise cared 
for. Mr. B. reads and igspounds every 
morning ; and o but his exorcises refresh 
the hungry sole before breakfast! Every 
thing is in the hansomest style,— silver 
and goold plate at breakfast, lunch, and 
dinner ; and his crest and motty, a be- 
hive, with the Latn word Industria, 
meaning industry, on every thing — even 
on the chany juggs and things in my 
bedd-room. On Sunday we were fa- 
vored by a special outpouring from 
the Rev. Grimes Wapshot, of the Ama. 
baptist Congrigation here, and who 
egshorted for 3 hours in the afternoon 
in Mr, B,’s private chapel. As the 
widow of a Hoggarty, I have always 
been a staunch supporter of the esta- 
blished Church of England and Ireland ; 
but I must say Mr. Wapshot’s stirring 
way was far superior to that of the Rev. 
Bland Blenkinsop of the Establishment, 
who lifted up his voice after dinner for a 
short discourse of two hours. 

Mrs, Brough is, between ourselves, a 
poor creature, and has no sperrit of her 
own, As for Miss B., she is so saucy 
that once I prommised to box her years ; 
and would have left the house, had not 
Mr. B. taken my part, and Miss made me 
a suitable apollogy. 

I don’t know when I shall return to 
town, being made really so welcome here. 
Doctor Blogg says the air of Fulham is 
the best in the world for my simtums ; 
and as the ladies of the house do not 
choose to walk out with me, the Rev. 
Grimes Wapshot has often been kind 
enough to lend me his arm, and ’tis 
sweet with such a guide to wander both 
to Putney and Wandsworth, and igsamin 
the wonderful works of nature. I have 
spoke to him about the Slopperton pro- 
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perty, and he is. not of Mr. B.’s opinion 
that I should sell it ; but on this point I 
shall follow my own counsel. 

Meantime, you must gett into more 
comfortable lodgings, aud lett my bedd 
be warmed every night, and of rainy days 
have a fire in the grate ; and let Mrs. 
Titmarsh look up my blew silk dress, 
and turn it against I come ; and there is 
my purple spencer she can have for her- 
self; and I hope she does not wear those 
three splendid gowns you gave her, but 
keep them until better times. 1 shall soon 
introduse her to my friend Mr. Brough, 
and others of my acquaintances ; and am 
always Your loving Aunt. 

I have ordered a chest of the Rosolio 
to be sent from Somersetshire. When it 
comes, please to send half down here 
(paying the carriage, of course). "Twill 
be an acceptable present to my kind 
entertainer, Mr. B. 


This letter was brought to me by 
Mr. Brough himself at the office ; 
who apologised to me for having 
broken the seal by inadvertence ; 
for the letter had been mingled with 
some more of his own, and he opened 
it without looking at the superscrip- 
tion. Ofcourse he had not read it, 
and I was glad of that; for I should 
not have liked him to see my aunt’s 
opinion of his daughter and lady. 

The next day a gentleman at ‘Tom's 
Coffeehouse, Cornhill, sent me word 
at the office that he wanted particu- 
larly to speak to me; and I stepped 
thither, and found my old friend 
Smithers, of the house of Hodge and 
Smithers, just off the coach, with his 
carpet-bag between his legs. 

“Sam, my boy,” said he, “ you are 
your aunt's heir, and I have a piece 
of news for you regarding her pro- 
perty which you ought to know. 
She wrote us down a letter for a 
chest of that home-made wine of 
hers which she calls Rosolio, and 
which lies in our warehouse along 
with her furniture.” 

“ Well,” says I, smiling, “ she may 
part with as much Rosolio as she 
likes for me. I cede all my right.” 

“ Psha!” says Smithers, “ it’s not 
that, though her furniture puts us to 
a deuced inconvenience, to be sure— 
it’s not that ; but, in the postscript of 
her letter, she orders us to advertise 
the Slopperton and Squashtail estates 
for immediate sale, as she purposes 
placing her capital elsewhere.” 

I knew that the Slopperton and 
Squashtail property had been the 
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source of a very pretty income to 
Messrs. Hodge and Smithers, for 
aunt was always at law with her 
tenants, and paid dearly for her liti- 
gious spirit ; so that Mr. Smithers’s 
concern regarding the sale of it did 
not seem to me to be quite disin- 
terested. 

And did you come to London, 
Mr. Smithers, expressly to acquaint 
me with this fact? It seems to me 
you had much better have obeyed 
my aunt’s instructions at once, or go 
to her at Fulham and consult with 
her on the subject.” 

“*Sdeath, Mr. Titmarsh! don’t you 
see that if she makes a sale of her 
property, she will hand over the 
money to Brough; and if Brough 
gets the money, be——' E 

“ Will give her seven per cent for 
it instead ‘of three,—there’s no harm 
in that.” 

“ But there’s such a thing as se- 
curity, look you. He is a warm man, 
certainly—very warm—quite re- 
spectable—most undoubtedly respect- 
able. But who knows? A panic 
may take place ; and then these five 
hundred companies in which he is 
engaged may bring him to ruin. 
There’s the Ginger Beer Company, 
of which Brough is a director ; 
awkward reports are abroad con- 
serning it. ‘The Consolidated Baffin’s 
Bay Muff and Tippet Company--the 
shares are down very low, and Brough 
is a director there. ‘The Patent Pump 
Company —shares at 65, and a fresh 
call, which nobody will pay.” 

“ Nonsense, Mr. Smithers! [las 
not Mr. Brough five hundred thou- 
sand pounds worth of shares in the 
INDEPENDENT West Dippwesex, and 
is THAT at a discount ? Who recom- 
mended my aunt to invest her money 
in that speculation, I should like to 
know ?” I had him there. 

“Well, well, it is a very good spe- 
culation, certainly, and has brought 
you three hundred a-year, Sam, my 
boy ; ; and you may thank us for the 
interest we took in you (indeed, we 
loved you as a son, and Miss Hodge 
has not recovered a certain marriage 
yet). You don’t intend to rebuke us 
for making your fortune, do you ?” 

“No, hang it, no!” says I, and 
ee *k hands with him, and accepted 

glass of sherry and biscuits, which 
= ordered forthw ith. 


Smithers returned, however, to the 
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charge,—* Sam,” he said, “ mark my 
words, and take your aunt aw ay from 
the Rookery. She wrote to Mrs 

a long account of a reverend ai 
with whom she walks out there,— 
the Rev. Grimes Wapshot. That 
man has an eye upon her. He was 
tried at Lancaster in the year 14 for 
forgery, and narrowly escaped with 
his neck. Have a care of him—he 
has an eye to her money. 

“ Nay,” said I, taking out Mrs. 
Tos gearty’ s letter, “ read for your- 
self.” 

He read it over very carefully, 
seemed to be amused by it, and as 
he returned it to me, “ Well, Sam.” 
he said, “1 have only two favours to 
ask of you,-—one is not to mention 
that I am in town to any living soul, 
and the other is to give me a dinner 
in Lamb's Conduit Street with your 
pretty wife.” 

“I promise you both gladly,” I said, 
laughing. “ But if you dine with us, 
your arrival in town must be known, 
for my friend Gus Hoskins dines with 
us likewise ; and has done so nearly 
every day since my aunt went.” 

He laughed too, and said, “ We 
must swear Grus to secrecy over a 
bottle.” And so we parted till dinner- 
time. 

The indefatigable lawyer pursued 
his attack after dinner, and was sup- 
ported by Gus and by my wife too, 
who certainly was disinterested in the 
matter—more than disinterested, for 
she would have given a great deal to 
be spared my aunt's company. But 
she said she saw the justice of Mr. 
Smithers’s arguments, and admitted 
their justice with a sigh. However, 
I rode my high horse, and vowed 
that my aunt should do what shi 
liked with her money; and that | 
was not the man who would influence 
her in any way in the disposal of it. 

After tea, the two gents walked 
away together, and Gus told me that 
Smithers had asked him a thousand 
questions about the office, about 
Brough, about me and my wife, and 
every thing concerning us. “ You 
are a lucky fellow, Mr. Hoskins, and 
seem to be the friend of this charm- 
ing young. couple,” said Smithers; 
and Gus confessed he was, and said 
he had dined with us fifteen times in 
six weeks, and that a better and mor¢ 
hospitable fellow than I did not exist 
This I state not to trumpet my own 
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praises,— no, no; but because these 
questions of Smithers’s had a good 
deal to do with the subsequent ev vents 
narrated in this little history. 

Being seated at dinner the next 
day off the cold leg of mutton that 
Smithers had admired so the day be- 
fore, and Gus as usual having his legs 
under our mahogany, a_hackney- 
coach drove up to the door, which 
we did not much heed; a step was 
heard on the floor, which we hoped 
might be for the two-pair lodger, and 
who should burst into the room but 
Mrs. Hoggarty herself! Gus, who 


was blowing the froth off a pot of 


porter preparatory to a delicious 
drink of the beverage, and had been 
making us die of laughing with his 
stories and jokes, laid down the 
pewter pot as Mrs. IH. came in, and 
looked quite sick and pale. Indeed, 
ve all felt a little uneasy. 

My aunt looked haughtily in 
Mary’s face, then fiercely at Gus, and 
saying “It is too truae—my poor boy 
already! flang herself hysterically 
into my arms, and swore, almost 
choking, that she would never, never 
leave me. 

I could not understand the mean- 
ing of this extraordinary agitation on 
Mrs. Hoggarty’s part, nor could any 
of us. She refused Mary’s hand 
when the poor thing rather nervously 
offered it; and when Gus timidly 
said, “ I think, Sam, I’m rather in 
the way here, and perhaps—had 
better go,” Mrs. H. looked fim full 
in the face, pointed to the door ma- 
jestically with her fore-finger, and 
said, “I think, sir, you had better 
£0. 

‘I hope Mr. Hoskins will stay 
as long as he pleases,” said my wife, 
with spirit. 

“ Of course you hope so, madam,” 
answered Mrs. Hoggarty, very sar- 
castic. But Mary’s “speech and my 
aunt’s were quite ‘lost upon Gus ; for 
he had instantly run to his hat, and 
| heard him tumbling down-stairs. 

The quarrel ended, as usual, by 
Mary's bursting into a fit of tears, 
and by my aunt’s repeating the as- 
sertion that it was not too late, she 
trusted; and that from that day 
forth she would never, never leave 
me. 

“What could have made aunt re- 
turn, and be so angry?” said FE to 
Mary, that night as we were in. our 
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own room; but my wife protested 
she did not know; and it was only 
some time after that I found out the 
reason of this quarrel, and of Mrs. 
IL.’s sudden reappearance. 

That horrible, fat, coarse little 
Smithers told me the matter as a 
very good joke, only the other year, 
when he shewed me the letter of 
Hixon, Dixon, Paxon, and Jackson, 
which has before been quoted in my 
Memoirs. 

‘Sam, my boy,” said he, “ you 
were determined to leave Mrs. Hog- 
garty in Brough’s clutches at the 
Rookery, and 1 was determined to 
have her away. I determined to 
kill two of your mortal enemies with 
one stone, as it were. It was quite 
clear to me that the Rev. Grimes 
Wapshot had an eye to your aunt’s 
fortune; and that Mr. Brough had 
similar predatory intentions regard- 
ing her. Predatory is a mild word, 
Sam; if I had said robbery at once, 
I should — my meaning clearer. 

“Well, | took the Fulham stage, 
and, arriving, made straight for the 
lodgings of the reverend “gentleman. 
‘ Sir,’ said I, on finding that worthy 
gent,—he was drinking warm brandy- 
and-water, Sam, at two o'clock in the 
day, or at least the room smelt very 
strongly of that beverage —‘ Sir, 
says I, ‘ you were tried for forgery in 
the year ’14, at Lancaster assizes.” 

“* And acquitted, sir. My inno- 
cence was by Providence made clear, 
eaid Wapshot. 

* But you were not acquitted of 
ieadae in °16, sir, says I, 

‘and passed two years in York gaol 
in consequence. I knew the fellow’s 
history, for I had a writ out against 
him when he was a preacher at Clif- 
ton. I followed up my blow. ‘ Mr. 
Wapshot,’ said I, ‘ you are making 
love to an excellent lady now at the 
house of Mr. Brough ; if you do not 
promise to give up all pursuit of her, 
I will expose you.’ 

“** T have promised,’ said Wapshot, 
rather surprised, and looking more 
asy. ‘Lhave given my solemn pro- 
mise to Mr. Brough, who was with 
me this very morning, storming, and 
scolding, and swearing. OQ, sir, it 
would have frightened you to hear a 
Christian babe like him swear as he 
did.’ 

o.6 Be, 


Brough been here?’ says 
J, rather 


astonished. 
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“¢ Yes; I suppose you are both 
here on the same scent,’ says Wap- 
shot. ‘You want to marry the widow 
with the Slopperton and Squashtail 
estate, do you? Well, well, have 
your way. I've promised not to 
ioe any thing more to do with the 
widow, and a Wapshot’s honour is 
sacred.’ 

“*T] suppose, sir,’ says I, * Mr. 
Brough has threatened to kick you 
out of doors if you call again.’ 

“You have been with him, I see,’ 
says the reverend gent., with a shrug; 
and then I remembered what you 
had told me of the broken seal of 
your letter, and have nt the slightest 
doubt that Brough opened and read 
every word of it. 

“ Well, the first bird was bagged : 
both I and Brough had had a shot at 
him. Now Thad to fire at the whole 
Rookery; and off I went, primed 
and loaded, sir—primed and loaded. 

“ It was past eight when I arrived, 
and I saw, after I passed the lodge- 
gates, a figure that I knew walking 
in the shrubbery—that of your re- 
spected aunt, sir; but I wished to 
meet the amiable ladies of the house 
before I saw her, because, look, 
friend Titmarsh, I saw by Mrs. Hog- 
garty’s letter, that she and they were 
at daggers drawn, and hoped to get 
her out of the house at once by 
means of a quarrel with them.” 

I laughed, and owned that Mr. 
Smithers was a very cunning fellow. 

“ As luck would have it,” con- 
tinued he, “ Miss Brough was in the 
drawing-room twangling on a guitar, 
and singing most atrociously out of 
tune; but as I entered at the door, I 
cried ‘Hush!’ to the footman, as 
loud as possible, and then stood 
stock-still, and then walked forward 
on tiptoe lightly. Miss B. could see 
in the glass every movement that I 
made ; she pretended not to see, how- 
ever, and finished the song with a 
regular roulade. 

“ ¢ Gracious Heaven!’ said I, ‘ do, 
madam, pardon me for interrupting 
that delicious harmony,—for coming 
unaware upon it, for daring unin- 
vited to listen to it.’ 

“* Do you come for mamma, sir ?” 
said Miss Brough, with as much 
graciousness as her physiognomy 
could command. ‘Iam Miss Brough, 
sir.” 


“*T wish, madam, you would Iet 
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me not breathe a word regarding my 
business until you have sung another 
charming strain.’ 

“She did not sing, but looked 
pleased, and said, ‘ La, sir, what is 
your business ?” 

“* My business is with a lady, 
your respected father’s guest in this 
1ouse.’ 

“* Oh, Mrs. Hoggarty !’ says Miss 
Brough, flouncing towards the bell, 
and ringing it. ‘ John, send to Mrs. 
Hoggarty, in the shrubbery ; here is 
a gentleman who wants to see her.’ 

“¢T know,’ continued I, ‘ Mrs. 
Iloggarty’s peculiarities as well as 
any one, madam; and aware that 
those and her education are not such 
as to make her a fit companion for 
you, I know you do not like her; 
she has written to us in Somerset- 
shire that you do not like her.’ 

“* What! she has been abusing us 
to her friends, has she?’ cried Miss 
Brough (it was the very point | 
wished to insinuate). ‘If she does 
not like us, why does she not leave 
us ?” 

“¢She has made rather a long 
visit,’ said I; ‘and am sure that her 
nephew and niece are longing for her 
return. Pray, madam, do not move, 
for you may aid me in the object for 
which I come.’ 

“ The object for which I came, sir, 
was to establish a regular battle- 
royal between the two ladies, at the 
end of which I intended to appeal to 
Mrs. Hoggarty, and say that she 
ought coy no longer to stay in a 
house with the members of which 
she had such unhappy differences. 
Well, sir, the battle-royal was fought, 
—Miss Belinda opening the fire, by 
saying, she understood Mrs. Hog- 
garty had been calumniating her to 
her friends. But though at the end 
of it Miss rushed out of the room in 
a rage, and vowed she would leave 
her home unless that odious woman 
left it, your dear aunt said, ‘ Ha, ha! 
I know the minx’s vile stratagems ; 
but, thank Ileaven, I have a good 
heart, and my religion enables me to 
forgive her. I shall not leave her 
excellent papa’s house, or vex by my 
departure that worthy, admirable 
man.’ 

“T then tried Mrs. IT. on the score 
of compassion. ‘ Your niece,’ said I, 
‘ Mrs. Titmarsh, madam, has been of 
late, Sam says, rather poorly,— 
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qualmish of mornings, madam,—a 
little nervous, and low in spirits,— 
symptoms, madam, that are scarcely 
to be mistaken in a young married 
person.’ 

“ Mrs. Hoggarty said she had an 
admirable cordial that she would send 
Mrs. Samuel Titmarsh, and she was 
perfectly certain it would do her 
good. 

“With very great unwillingness, I 
was obliged now to bring my last re- 
serve into the field, and may tell you 
what that was, Sam, my boy, now that 
the matter is so long passed. ‘ Ma- 
dam,’ said I, ‘ there’s a matter about 
which I must speak, though indeed I 
seareely dare. I dined with your ne- 
phew yesterday, and met at his table 
a young man—a young man of low 
manners, but evidently one who has 
blinded your nephew, and I too much 
fear has succeeded in making an im- 
pression upon your niece. His name 
is Hoskins, madam; and when I state 
that he who was never in the house 
during your presence there has 
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dined with your too-confiding ne- 
phew sixteen times in three weeks, I 
may leave you to imagine what I 
dare not—dare not imagine myself.’ 

“ The shot told. Your aunt 
bounced up at once, and in ten 
minutes more was in my carriage, in 
our way back to London. There, 
sir, was not that generalship ?” 

“And you played this pretty 
trick off at my wife’s expense, Mr. 
Smithers ?” said I. 

“ At your wife’s expense, cer- 
tainly, but for the benefit of both of 
you.” 

“It’s lucky, sir, that you are an 
old man,” I replied, “ and that the 
affair happened ten years ago ; or, by 
the Lord, Mr. Smithers, I would 
have given you such a horsewhipping 
as you never heard of!” 

But this was the way in which 
Mrs. Hoggarty was brought back to 
her relatives ; and this was the rea- 
son why we took that house in Ber- 
nard Street, the doings at which 
must now be described. 


Cwapter X. 


OF SAM'S PRIVATE AFFAIRS, AND OF THE FIRM OF BROUGH AND OFF. 


We took a genteel house in Ber- 
nard Street, Russell Square ; and my 
aunt sent for all her furniture from 
the country, which would have filled 
two such houses, but which came 
pretty cheap to us young house- 
keepers, as we had only to pay the 
carriage of the goods from Bristol. 

When I brought Mrs. H. her third 
half-year’s dividend, having not for 
four months touched a shilling of 
her money, I must say she gave me 
501. of the 80/., and told me that was 
ample pay for the board and lodging 
of a poor old woman like her, who 
did not eat more than a sparrow. 

[ have myself, in the country, seen 
her eat nine sparrows in a pudding ; 
but she was rich, and I could not 
complain. Ifshe saved 600/. a-year, 
at the least, by living with us, why 
all the savings would one day come 
to me; and so Mary and I consoled 
ourselves, and tried to manage mat- 
ters as well as we might. It was no 


easy task to keep a mansion in Ber- 
nard Street, and save money out of 
470/. a-year, which was my income. 
But what a lucky fellow I was to 
have such an income! 

As Mrs. Hoggarty left the Rook- 
ery in 


Smithers’s carriage, Mr. 





Brough, with his four greys, was en- 
tering the lodge-gate ; and I should 
like to have seen the looks of these 
two gentlemen, as the one was car- 
rying the other’s prey off, out of his 
own very den, under his very nose 

He came to see her the next day, 
and protested that he would not 
leave the house until she left it with 
him; that he had heard of his daugh- 
ter’s infamous conduct, and had seen 
her in tears—*“ in tears, madam, and 
on her knees, imploring Heaven to 
pardon her!” But Mr. B.was obliged 
to leave the house without my aunt, 
who had a causa major for staying, 
and hardly allowed poor Mary out of 
her sight,— opening every one of the 
letters that came into the house di- 
rected to my wife, and suspecting 
hers to every body. Mary never 
told me of all this pain for many, 
many years afterwards; but had al- 
ways a smiling face for her husband 
when he came home froin his work. 
As for poor Gus, my aunt had so 
frightened him, that he never once 
shewed his nose in the place all the 
time we lived there; but used to be 
content with news of Mary, of whom 
he was as fond as he was of me. 

My. Brough, when my aunt left 
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him, was in a furious ill-humour 
with me. He found fault with me 
ten times a-day, and openly, before 
the gents in the office; but I let him 
one day know pretty smartly, that I 
was not only a servant, but a consi- 
derable shareholder in the Company ; 
that I defied him to find fault with 
my work or my regularity, and that 
L was not: minded to receive any in- 
solent language from him or any 
man. Ile said it was always so; that 
he had never cherished a young man 
in his bosom but the ingrate had 
turned on him; that he was accus- 
tomed to wrong and undutifulness 
from his children, and that he would 
pray that the sin might be forgiven 
me. A moment before, he had been 
cursing and swearing at me, and 
spec aking to me as if 7 had been his 
shoe-black. But, look you, I was 
not going to put up with any more 
of Madam Brough’s airs, or of his. 
With me they might act as they 
thought fit; but I did not choose 
that my wife should be past over by 
them as she had been in the matter 
of the visit to Fulham. 


Brough ended by warning me of 
“ Beware of 


lodge and Smithers. 
these men,” said he; “ but for my 
honesty, your aunt's landed property 
would have been sacrificed by these 
cormorants; and when, for her bene- 
lit—which you, obstinate young man, 
will not perceive —I wished to dis- 
pose of her land, her attorneys ac- 
tually had the audacity—the un- 
Christian avarice I may say—to ask 
10 per cent commission on the sale.” 
There might be some truth in this 
I thought; at any rate, when rogues 
fall out, honest men come by their 
own: and now I began to suspect, | 
am sorry to say, that both the attor- 
ney and the director had 
the rogue in their composition. It 
was especially a my wife's for- 
taine that Mr. shewed his cloven 
foot; for mee as usual, that J 
should purchase shares with it in our 
Company, | told him that my wife 
was a minor, and as such her little 
fortune was vested out of my control 
altogether. He flung away in a rage 
at this; and I soon saw that he did 
not care for me any more, by Abed- 
nego’s manner to me. No more 


holydays, no more advances of money, 


had 1; on the contrary, the private 
clerkship at 502. was abolished, and I 
found myself on my 200/, a-year 
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again. Well; what then? it was 
always a good income, and I did my 
duty, and laughed at the director. 

About this ~~ in the beginning 
of 1824, the Jamaica Ginger Beer 
Company shut up shop—exploded, 
as Gus said, with a bang! ‘lhe Pa- 
tent Pump shares were down to 15/. 
upon a paid-up capital of 651. Still 
ours were at a high premium; and 
the Independent West Diddlesex 
held its head up as proudly as any 
office in London. Roundhand’s 
abuse had had some influence against 
the director, certainly, for he hinted 
at malversation of shares; but the 
company still stood united as the 
Hand-in-Iland, and as firm as the 
Rock. 

To return to the state of affairs in 
Bernard Street, Russell Square. My 
aunt’s old furniture crammed our 
little rooms ; and my aunt’s enormous 
old jingling grand piano, with crooked 
legs, and half the strings broken, oc- 
cupied three-fourths of the little 
drawing-room. Here used Mrs. H. 
to sit, and play us, for hours, sonatas 
that were in fashion in Lord Charle- 
ville’s time ; and sung with a cracked 
voice, till it was all that we could do 
to refrain from laughing. 

And it was queer to remark the 
change that had taken place in Mrs. 
Hoggarty’s character now; for where- 
as she was in the country among the 
topping persons of the village, and 
quite content with a tea-party at six, 
and a game of twopenny whist after- 
wards ; in London, she would never 
dine till seven ; would have a fly from 
the mews, to drive in the park twice 
a-week ; cut and uncut, and ripped 
up, and twisted over and over all her 
old gowns, flounces, caps, and fallals, 
and ‘kept my poor Mary from morn- 
ing till night altering them to the 
present mode. Mrs. Hoggarty, more- 
over, appeared in a new wig; and, | 
am sorry to say, turned out with 
such a pair of red cheeks as Nature 
never gave her, and as made all the 
people in Bernard Street stare, where 
they are not as yet used to such 
fashions. 

Moreover, she insisted upon our 
establishing a servant in livery,—a 
hoy that is of about sixteen, that was 
dressed in one of the old liveries that 
she had brought with her from 
Somersetshire, decorated with new 
cutis and collars, and new buttons ; 
on the latter were represented the 
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united crests of the Titmarshes and 
lloggartys, viz. a tomtit rampant 
and a hog in armour. I thought 
this livery and crest-button rather 
absurd, 1 must confess, though my 
family és very ancient. And Heavens! 
what a roar of laughter was raised in 
the office one day, when the little 
servant in the big livery, with the 
immense cane, walked in, and brought 
me a message from Mrs. Hoggarty 
of Castle Hoggarty! Furthermore, 
all letters were delivered on a silver 
tray. Ifwe had had a baby, I be- 
lieve aunt would have had it down 
on the tray ; but there was as yet no 
foundation for Mr. Smithers’s insinu- 
ation upon that score, any more 
than for his other cowardly fabrica- 
tion before narrated. Aunt and 
Mary used to walk gravely up and 
down the New Road, with the boy 
following with a great gold-headed 
stick ; but though there was all this 
ceremony and parade, and aunt still 
talked of her acquaintances, we did 
not see a single person from week’s 
end to week’s end; and a more dis- 
mal house than ours could hardly be 
found in London town. 

On Sundays, Mrs. Hoggarty used 
to go to Saint Pancras Church, then 
just built, and as handsome as Co- 
vent Garden Theatre; and of even- 
ings to a meeting-house of the Ana- 
baptists ; and that day, at least, Mary 
and | had to ourseives,—for we 
chose to have seats at the Foundling, 
and heard the charming music there, 
and my wife used to look wistfully in 
the pretty children’s faces,—and _ so, 
for the matter of that, did I. It was 
not, however, till a year after our 
marriage that she spoke in a way 
which shall be here passed over, 
but which filled both her and me 
with inexpressible joy. 

| remember she had the news to 
give me on the very day when the 
Muff and 'Tippet Company shut up, 
alter swallowing a capital of 300,0002. 
as some said, and nothing to shew for 
it except a treaty with some Indians, 
who had afterwards tomahawked the 
agent ofthe Company. Some people 
said there were no Indians, and no 
agent to be tomahawked at all; but 
that the whole had been invented in 
a house in Crutched Friars. Well, ] 
pitied poor 'Tidd, whose 20,000/. were 
thus gone in a year, and whom I met 
in the City that day with a most 
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ghastly face. He had 1000/. of debts, 
he said, and talked of shooting him- 
self; but was only arrested, and 
passed a long time in the Fleet. 
But Mary’s delightful news, how- 
ever, soon put ‘Tidd and the Muff 
and ‘Tippet Company out of my 
head, as you may fancy. 

Other circumstances now occurred 
in the city of London which seemed 
to shew that our director was—what 
is not to be found in Johnson's Dic- 
tionary —rather shaky. ‘Three of his 
companies had broken, four more 
were in a notoriously insolvent state ; 
and even at the meetings of the di- 
rectors of the West Diddlesex, some 
stormy words passed, which ended in 
the retirement of several of the 
board: friends of Mr. B.'s filled up 
their places. Mr. Puppet, Mr. Straw, 
Mr. Query, and other respectable 
gents, coming forward and joining 
the concern. Brough and Hoff dis- 
solved partnership; indeed, Mr. B. 
said he had quite enough to do to 
manage the 1. W. D., and intended 
gradually to retire from the other 
affairs. Indeed, such an association 
as ours was enough work for any 
man, let alone the parliamentary du- 
ties which Brough was called on to 
perform, and the seventy-two law- 
suits which burst upon him as prin- 
cipal director of the late companies. 

Perhaps 1 should here describe 
the desperate attempts made by Mrs. 
Hloggarty to introduce herself into 
genteel life. Strange to say, although 
we had my Lord ‘liptoff’s word to 
the contrary, she insisted upon it that 
she and Lady Doldrum were in- 
timately related ; and no sooner did 
she read in the Morning Post of the 
arrival of her ladyship and her 
grandaughters in London, than she 
ordered the fly, before-mentioned, and 
left cards at their respective houses. 
Ller card—that is, “ Mrs. Hoaearry, 
or Castie IJlogearty,” magnifi- 
cently engraved in Gothic letters and 
flourishes ; and ours—viz. “ Mr. and 
Mrs. S. Titmarsh,’ which she had 
printed for the purpose. 


She would have stormed Lady 


Jane Preston's door, and forced her 
way up-stairs in spite of Mary's en- 
treaties to the contrary, had the foot- 
man, who received her card, given 
her the least encouragement; but 
that functionary, no doubt struck 
by the oddity of her appearance, 
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placed himself in the front of the 
door, and declared that he had positive 
orders not to admit any strangers to 
his lady. On which Mrs. Hoggarty 
clenched her fist out of the coach- 
window, and promised that she would 
have him turned away. 

Ycllowplush only burst out laugh- 
ing at this; and though aunt wrote 
a most indignant letter to Mr. Edward 
Preston, complaining of the insolence 
of the servants of that right honour- 
able gent, Mr. Preston did not take 
any notice of her letter, further than 
to return it, with a desire that he 
might not be troubled with such im- 
pertinent visits for the future. A 
pretty day we had of it when this 
letter arrived, owing to my aunt’s 
disappointment and rage in reading 
the contents; for when Solomon 
brought up the note on the silver 
tea-tray as usual, my aunt seeing 
Mr. Preston’s seal and name at the 
corner of the letter (which is the 
common way of writing adopted by 
those official gents)—my aunt, I say, 
secing his name and seal, cried, “ Now, 
Mary, who is right ?” and betted my 
wife a sixpence that the envelope 
contained an invitation to dinner. 
She never paid the sixpence though 
she lost, but contented herself by 
abusing Mary all day, and said I was 
a poor-spirited sneak for not instantly 
horsewhipping Mr. P. A pretty joke, 
indeed! ‘They would have hanged 
me in those days, as they did the man 
who shot at Mr. Perceval. 

And now I should be glad to en- 
large upon that experience in genteel 
life which I obtained through the 
verseverance of Mrs. Hoggarty ; but 
it must be owned that my opportuni- 
ties were but few, lasting only for 
the brief period of six months; and, 
also, genteel society has been fully 
described already by various authors 
of novels, whose names need not here 
be set down, but who, being them- 
selves connected with the aristocracy 
—viz. as members of noble families, 
or as footmen or hangers-on thereof, 
niturally understand their subject a 
great deal better than a poor young 
fellow from a fire-office can. 

There was our celebrated adventure 
in the Opera House, whither Mrs. 
HI. would insist upon conducting us ; 
and where, in a room of the establish- 
ment called the crush-room, where 
the ladies and gents after the music 
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and dancing await the arrival of their 
carriages (a pretty figure did our 
little Solomon cut by the way, with 
his big cane among the gentlemen of 
the shoulder-knot assembled in the 
lobby !)—when, I say, in the crush- 
room, Mrs. H. rushed up to old Lady 
Doldrum, whom I pointed out to her, 
and insisted upon claiming relation- 
ship with her ladyship. But my 
Lady Doldrum had only a memory 
when she chose, as I may say, and 
had entirely on this occasion thought 
fit to forget her connexion with the 
Titmarshes and the Hoggartys. Far 
from recognising us, indeed, she called 
Mrs. Hoggarty an “ ojus ’oman,” and 
screamed out as loud as possible for 
a police-officer. 

This and other rebuffs made my 
aunt perceive the vanities of this 
wicked world, as she said, and threw 
her more and more into really serious 
society. She formed several very 
valuable acquaintances, she said, at 
the Independent Chapel ; and among 
others, lighted upon her friend of the 
Rookery, Mr. Grimes Wapshot. We 
did not know then the interview 
which he had with Mr. Smithers, nor 
did Grimes think proper to acquaint 
us with the particulars of it; but 
though I did acquaint Mrs. H. with 
the fact, that her favourite preacher 
had been tried for forgery, she replied 
that she considered the story an atro- 
cious calumny ; and /e answered by 
saying that Mary and I were in 
lamentable darkness, and that we 
should infallibly find the way to 
a certain bottomless pit, of which 
he seemed to know a great deal. 
Under the reverend gentleman's 
guidance and advice, she, after a time, 
separated from Saint Pancras alto- 
gether —“ sat under him,” as the 
phrase is, regularly thrice a-week — 
began to labour in the conversion 
of the poor of Bloomsbury and St. 
Giles’s, and made a deal of baby- 
linen for distribution among those 
benighted people. She did not make 
any, however, for Mrs. Sam Titmarsh, 
who now shewed signs that such 
would be speedily necessary, but let 
Mary (and my mother and sisters in 
Somersetshire) provide what was re- 
quisite for the coming event. I am 
not, indeed, sure that she did not say 
it was wrong on our parts to make 
any such provision, and that we 
ought to let the morrow provide for 
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itself. At any rate the Rev. Grimes 
Wapshot drank a deal of brandy- 
and-water at our house, and dined 
there even oftener than poor Gus 
used to do. 

But I had little leisure to attend 
to him and his doings, for I must 
confess at this time | was growing 
very embarrassed in my circumstances, 
and was much harassed both as a 
private and public character. 

As regards the former, Mrs. Hog- 
garty had given me 50/.; but out of 
that 50/. I had to pay a journey post 
from Somersetshire, all the carriage 
of her goods from the country, the 
painting, papering, and carpeting of 
my house, the brandy and strong 
liquors drunk by the Rev. Grimes and 
his friends (for the reverend gent said 
that Rosolio did not agree with him) ; 
and, finally, a thousand small bills 
and expenses incident to all house- 
keepers in the town of London. 

Add to this, I received just at the 
time when I was most in want of cash, 
Madame Mantalini’s bill, Messrs. 
Howell and James's ditto, the ac- 
count of Baron Von Stiltz, and the 
bill of Mr. Polonius for the setting 
of the diamond-pin. All these bills 
arrived in a week, as they have a 
knack of doing; and fancy my as- 
tonishment in presenting them to 
Mrs. Hoggarty, when she said, “ Well, 
my dear, you are in the receipt of a 
very fine income. If you choose to 
order dresses and jewels from first- 
rate shops, you must pay for them ; 
and don’t expect that 7 am to abet 
your extravagance, or give you a 
shilling more than the munificent 
sum I pay you for board and lodging!” 

Ilow could I tell Mary of this be- 
haviour of Mrs. Hoggarty, and Mary 
in such a delicate condition? And 
bad as matters were at home, I am 
sorry to say at the office they began 
to look still worse. 

Not only did Roundhand leave, 
but Highmore went away. Abednego 
became head-clerk ; and one day old 
Abednego came to the place, and was 
shewn into the director's private 
room; when he left it, he came 
trembling, chattering, and cursing 
down stairs ; and had began, “ Shen- 
tlemen ——” a speech to the very 
clerks in the office ; when Mr. Brough, 
with an imploring look, and crying 
out, “ Stop till Saturday !” at length 
got him into the street. 
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On Saturday Abednego, junior, 
left the office for ever, and I became 
head clerk with 400/. a-year salary. 
It was a fatal week for the office, too. 
On Monday when I arrived and took 
my seat at the head desk, and my 
first read of the newspaper, as was 
my right, the first thing I read was, 
“ Frightful fire in Houndsditch ! 
Total destruction of Mr. Meshach’s 
sealing-wax manufactory; and of 
Mr. Shadrach’s, adjoining, clothing 
depot. In the former was 20,000/. 
worth of the finest Dutch wax, which 
the voracious element attacked and 
devoured inatwinkling. The latter 
estimable gentleman had just com- 
pleted 40,000 suits of clothes for the 
cavalry of Hl. H. the Cacique of 
Poyais.” 

Both of these Jewish gents, who 
were connexions of Mr. Abednego, 
were insured in our office to the full 
amount of their loss. ‘The calamity 
was attributed to the drunkenness of 
a scoundrelly Irish watchman, who 
was employed on the premises, and 
who upset a bottle of whisky in the 
warehouse of Messrs. Shadrach, and 
incautiously looked for the liquor 
with a lighted candle. The man 
was brought to our office by his em- 
ployers; and certainly, as we all 
could testify, was even then in a state 
of frightful intoxication. 

As if this were not sufficient, in 
the obituary was announced the de- 
mise of Alderman Pash—Aldermany 
Cally-Pash, we used to call him in 
our lighter hours, knowing his pro- 
pensity to green fat; but such a mo- 
ment as this was no time for joking! 
Ile was insured by our house for 
5000/7. And now I saw very well 
the truth of a remark of Gus’s—viz. 
that life-insurance companies go on 
excellently for a year or two after 
their establishment, but that it is 
much more difficult to make them 
profitable when the assured parties 
begin to die. 

The Jewish fires were the heaviest 
blows we had had; for though the 
Waddingley Cotton-mills had been 
burnt in 1822, at a loss to the Com- 
pany of 80,000/., and though the 
Patent Erostratus Match Manufac- 
tory had exploded in the same year at 
a charge of 14,000/., there were those 
who said that the loss had not been 
near so heavy as was supposed—nay, 
that the Company had burnt the 
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above-named establishments as ad- 
vertisements for themselves. Of these 
facts I can’t be positive, having never 
seen the early accounts of the con- 
cern. 

Contrary to the expectation of all 
us gents, who were ourselves as dis- 
mal as mutes, Mr. Brough came to 
the office in his coach-and-four, 
laughing and joking with a friend as 
he seanpes out at the door. 

“ Gentlemen !” said he, “ you have 
read the papers; they announce an 
event which I most deeply deplore. 
I mean the demise of the excellent 
Alderman Vash, one of our consti- 
tuents. But if any thing can console 
me for the loss of that ‘worthy man, 
it is to think that his children and 
widow will receive, at eleven o'clock 
next Saturday, 5000/. from my friend, 
Mr. Titmarsh, who is now head clerk 
here. As for the accident which has 
happened to Messrs. Shadrach and 
Meshach,—in that, at least, there is 
nothing that can occasion any person 
sorrow. On Saturday next, or as 
soon as the particulars of their loss 
can be satisfactorily ascertained, my 
friend, Mr. ‘Titmarsh, will pay to 
them across the counter a sum of 
forty, fifty, eighty, one hundred 
thousand pounds—according to the 
amount of their loss. They, at least, 
will be remunerated; and ‘though to 
our proprietors the outlay will no 
doubt be considerable, yet we can 
afford it, gentlemen. John Brough 
can afford it himself, for the matter 
of that, and not be very much em- 
barrassed ; and we must learn to bear 
ill fortune as we have hitherto borne 
good, and shew ourselves to be men 
always !” 

Mr. B. concluded with some al- 
lusions, which I confess I don’t like 
to give here; for to speak of Heaven 
in connexion with common worldly 
matters, has always appeared to me 
irreverent ; and to bring It to bear 
witness to the lie in his mouth, as a 
religious hypocrite does, is such a 
frightful crime, that one should be 
careful even in alluding to it. 

Mr. Brough’s speech somehow 
found its way into the newspapers of 
that very evening; nor can I think 
who gave a report of it, for none of 
our gents left the office that day until 
the evening papers had appeared. 
But there was the speech—ay, and at 
the week's end, although Roundhand 
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was heard on “Change that day de- 
claring he would bet five to one that 
Alderman Pash’s money would never 
be paid,—at the week’s end the money 
was paid by me to Mrs. Pash’s 
solicitor across the counter, and no 
doubt Roundhand lost his money. 

Shall I tell how the money was 
procured ? There can be no harm 
in mentioning the matter now after 
twenty years lapse of time; and, 
moreover, it is greatly to the credit 
of two individuals now dead. 

As I was head clerk, I had occasion 
to be frequently in Brough’s room, 
and he now seemed once more dis- 
posed to take me into his confidence. 

“ Titmarsh, my boy,” said he, one 
day to me, after looking me hard in 
the face, “ did you ever hear of the 
fate of the great Mr. Silberschmidt 
of London?” Ofcourse Lhad. Mr. 
Silberschmidt, the Rothschild of his 
day (indeed I have heard the latter 
fainous gent was originally a clerk 
in Silberschmidt’s house). Silber- 
schmidt, fancying he could not mect 
his engagements, committed suicide ; 
and had he lived till four o'clock that 
day, would have known that he was 
worth 400,000/. “To tell you frankly 
the truth,” says Mr. B., “I am in 
Silberschmidt’s case. My late partner, 


Lloff, has given bills in the name of 


the firm to an enormous amount, 
and I have been obliged to meet 
them. I have been cast in fourteen 
actions, brought by creditors of that 
infernal Ginger-beer Company ; and 
all the debts are put upon my 
shoulders, on account of my known 
wealth. Now, unless I have time, I 
cannot pay ; and the long and short 
of the matter is, that if I cannot pro- 
cure 5000/. before Saturday, our con- 
cern ts ruined !° 

What! the West Diddlesex 
ruined ?” says I, thinking of my poor 
mother’s ar inuity. “ Impossible ! ! our 
business is splendid !” 

“We must have 5000/. on Saturday, 
and we are saved ; and if you will, as 
you can, get it for me, I will give 
you 10,000/. for the money !” 

B. then shewed me to a fraction 
the accounts of the concern, and his 
own private account ; proving beyond 
the possibility of a doubt, that with 
the 5000/. our office must be set 
a-going; and without it, that the 
concern must stop. No matter how 
he proved the ion: but there is, 
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you know, a dictum of a statesman, 
that give him but leave to use figures, 
and he will prove any thing. 

[ promised to ask Mrs. ‘Hoggarty 
once more for the money, and she 
seemed not to be disinclined. I told 
him so; and that day he called upon 
her, his wife called upon her, his 
daughter called upon her, and once 
more the Brough carriage-and-four 
was seen at our house. 

But Mrs. Brough was a bad ma- 
nager ; and insteé ud of es urrying matters 
with a high hand, fairly burst into 
tears before Mrs. Hoggarty, and went 
down on her knees and besought her 
to save dear John. This at once 
aroused my aunt’s suspicions; and 
instead of lending the money, she 
wrote off to Mr. Smithers instantly 
to come up to her, desired me to give 
her up the 8000/. scrip shares that I 
possessed, called me an atrocious 
cheat and heartless swindler, and 
vowed I had been the cause of her 
ruin. 

Ilow was Mr. Brough to get the 
money ? I will tell you. Being in 
his room one day, old Gates, “the 
Fulham porter, came and brought 
him from Mr. Balls, the pawnbroker, 
asum of 12002. Missus told him, he 
said, to carry the plate to Mr. Balls ; 
and having paid the money, old 
Gates fumbled a great deal in his 
pockets, and at last pulled out a 5/. 
note, which he said his daughter 
Jane had just sent him from service, 
and begged Mr. B. would let him 
have another share in the Company. 
“Tie was mortal sure it would go 
right yet. And when he _ heard 
master crying and cursing as he and 
missus were walking in the scrubbery, 
and saying that for the want of a 
few pounds—a few shillings —the 
finest fortune in Europe was to be 
overthrown, why Gates and his wo- 
man thought that they should come 
for'ard, to be sure, with all they 
could, to help the kindest master and 
missus ever was.” 

This was the substance of Gates’s 
speech ; and Mr. Brough shook his 
hand and—took the di. “ Gates,” 
says he, “ that 5/. note shall be the 
best outlay you ever made in your 
life!” and T have no doubt it was, 
but it was in Heaven that poor old 
Gates was to get the interest of his 
little mite. 


Nor was this the only instance. 
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Mrs. Brough’s sister, Miss Dough, 
who had been on bad terms with the 
Director almost ever since he had 
risen to be a great man, came to the 
office with a power of attorney, and 
said, “ John, Isabella has been with 
me this morning, and says you want 
money, and I have brought you my 
40002. ; it is all I have, John, and 
pray God it may do you good— you 
and my dear sister, who was the best 
sister in the world to me—till—till 
a little time ago.” 

And she laid down the paper, and 
I was called up to witness it; and 
Brough, with tears in his eyes, told 
me her words ; for he could trust me, 
he said. And thus it was that I came 
to be present at Gates’s interview 
with his master, which took place 
only an hour afterwards. Brave Mrs. 
Brough! how she was working for 
her husband! (Good woman, and 
kind! but you had a true heart, and 
merited a better fate! Though where- 
fore say so? The woman, to this 
day, thinks her husband an angel, 
and loves him a thousand times bet- 
ter for his misfortunes. 

On Saturday Alderman Pash’s 
solicitor was paid by me across the 
counter, as 1 said. “ Never mind 
your aunt's money, Titmarsh, my 
boy,—never mind her having resumed 
her shares; you are a true honest 
fellow ; you have never abused me 
like that pack of curs down-stairs, 
and I'll make your fortune yet!” 

% & * * 


The next week as I was sitting 
with my wife, with Mr. Smithers, 


and with Mrs. Hoggarty, taking our 
tea comfortably, a Knock was heard 
at the door, and a gentleman desired 
to speak to me in the parlour. It 
was Mr. Aminadab of Chancery Lane, 
who arrested me as a share-holder of 
the Independent West Diddlesex As- 


sociation, at the suit of Mr. Samuel 
Abednego, of Hanway Yard, dia- 


mond-merchant, for monies lent to 
the Company. 

I called down Smithers 
him for 


s, and told 
Heaven's sake not to tell 


Mary. 

*“ Where Brough?” says Mr. 
Smithers. 

* Why,” says Mr. Aminidab, “ he’s 


once more of the firm of Brough and 
Off, sir—he breakfasted at Calais this 
morning !” 






































































































































































































































































































WE have often thought that, as the 
Chinese have chosen to persist in a 
course of perfidy and exclusion to- 
wards us, from their first acquaint- 
ance with us, it would have been 
well for us had we persevered in the 
line of policy with which, at the com- 
mencement of that acquaintance, we 
so successfully encountered and de- 
feated them. Centuries have not 
altered the Chinese ; and we believe 
it would have been better for all 
parties if our original policy had 
been as little altered also. As many 
of our readers have doubtless for- 
gotten the incident to which we re- 
fer, and as it affords a naive, as well 
instructive, commentary on the 
recent proceedings of that “ great 
plenipotentiary,” Charles E lliot, we 
here present them with an account 
of our first introduction to Chinese 
commerce, as detailed in the follow- 
ing extract* from the Company’s 
books at Canton, which records oc- 
currences of the year 1637, when 
four vessels, commanded by a Cap- 
tain Weddel, arrived off Macao in 
May of that year, for the purpose of 
opening a trade with the Celestial 
Empire :— 


as 


“ They arrived in a few days at the 
river's mouth, at present called the 
Bogue, in the neighbourhood of the 
forts; and, being now furnished with 
some slender interpreters, they soon had 
speech with divers mandarines in the 
king’s jounkes, to whom the cause of 
their arrival was declared, viz., to enter- 
tain peace and amity with them, to traffic 
freely as the Portugales did, and to be 
forthwith supplied for their monies with 
provisions for their ships : all which those 
mandarines promised to solicit with the 
prime men resident at Canton, and in 
the meantime desired an expectation of 
six days, which were granted, and the 
E nglish ships rode with white ensigns on 
the poops. But their perfidious friends, 
the Portugales, had, in all that time, 
since the return of the pinnace, so be. 
slandered them to the Chinese, reporting 
them to be rogues, thieves, beggars, and 
what not, that ‘they became je alous of the 
good meaning of ‘the E nglish, insomuch 
that in the night. time they put forty-six 
of iron-cast ordnance into the fort lying 


* The Chinese, by Davis. 
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close to the banks of the river, each 
piece between six and seven hundred- 
weight, and well proportioned ; and after 
the end of four days, having, as they 
thought, sufficiently fortified themselves, 
they discharged divers shot, though 
without hurt, upon one of the barges 
passing by them to find a convenient 
watering-place. Herewith, the whole 
fleet, being instantly incensed, did on the 
sudden display their bloody ensigns, 
and, weighing their anchors, fell up with 
the flood, and berthed themselves before 
the castle, from whence came many shots, 
yet not any that touched so much as hull 
or rope; whereupon, not being able to 
endure their bravadoes any longer, each 
ship began to play furiously upon them 
with their broadsides, and, after two or 
three hours, perceiving their cowardly 
fainting, the boats were landed with about 
one hundred men, which sight occasioned 
them, with great distractions, instantly 
to abandon the castle and fly ; the boats’ 
crews, in the meantime, without let, en- 
tering the same, and displaying his ma- 
jesty’s colours of Great Britain upon 
the walls, having the same night put 
aboard all their ordnance, fired their 
council-house and demolished what they 
could. The boats of the fleet also seized 
a jounke Jaden with boards and timber, 
and another with salt. Another vessel 
of small moment was surprised, by whose 
boat a letter was sent to the chief man- 
darines at Canton, expostulating their 
breach of truce, excusing the assailing of 
the castle, and withall, in fair terms, re- 
quiring the liberty of trade.’ 


The result of Captain Weddel’s 
cogent arguments was such as might 
have been expected—permission for 
a free trade (unaccountably not fol- 
lowed up), on payment of a fixed 
duty (2000 taels), was accorded, and 
he was enabled to load his vessels 
with cargoes of such a quality that 
the Company’s agent at Masulipatam 
wrote that—‘ Never Englishmen 
were so richly laden as they are with 
goods, and yet they flow with gold 
and silver in abundance.” 

We have been induced to trespass 
on our readers’ patience at some 
length with the above account of our 
first appearance in China, as it forms 
a little epitome of the subsequent 
conduct of the Chinese towards us, 
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and points out, we firmly believe, 
the most proper method of dealing 
with that singular, but misgoverned 
people. More than two centuries 
have elapsed since Captain Weddel’s 
visit to Canton; and at the end of 
that time we find ourselves forced to 
employ the very same measures, — 
on a greater scale, which he adopted. 
This brings us at once to the point 
more immediately before us—the 
consideration of the line of policy 
which, with the experience of more 
than a century and a half of actual 
and frequent intercourse between 
this country and China to refer to, 
that unlucky plenipotentiary of Bo- 
hea, Charles Elliot, has thought pro- 
per recently to pursue. Let us first 
glance at the lesson which he who 
runs may read in the history of that 
intercourse. 

We do not design to enter into all 
the particulars of our trade with 
China since the year 1677, when the 
Company ordered the magnificent 
sum of one hundred dollars to be in- 
vested in tea; till the year 1833, 
when upwards of 31,000,000 lbs. of 
the same commodity were imported 
from Canton into Great Britain. It 
will suffice to take a rapid view of 
those critical occasions when serious 
differences arose between this coun- 
try and China, as from the past alone 
we can form a just conception of the 
policy on which the recent measures 
of Captain Elliot were founded. We 
think that the recital alone of those 
occasions on which we were forced 
into collision with the Chinese au- 
thorities will suffice to prove to the 
most sceptical how ineffectual on all 
such occasions a vacillating and 
yielding line of conduct has been 
found in comparison of a more “ey 
and honourable course. We think 
our readers, when we recall to their 
recollections a few facts, will be 
tempted to ask themselves, is it pos- 
sible that the “ great plenipotentiary” 
had ever studied the history of our 
relations with that country, in which 
such immense commercial interests 
were intrusted to his sole superin- 
tendence ? 

We have detailed how Captain 
Weddel, in 1637, successfully op- 
pe fraud with force, and obtained 
lis objects. Let us now pass over 
the various petty exactions and ha- 
rassing frauds on one side, as well 
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as the occasional resistance, but 
generally passive submission, on the 
other, which marked the infant 
growth of that which is now the 
most valuable trade in the world 
carried on with a single city ; and we 
find, in the year 1742, Commodore 
Anson refused permission to refit and 
provision his vessel after the hard- 
ships suffered during his celebrated 
voyage. His was a case of urgent 
necessity, yet the Chinese authorities 
refused him permission to proceed 
through the passage of the Bocca 
Tigris. Anson then announced that 
he had 300 barrels of gunpowder on 
board the Centurion, and that he 
was determined to force his way. 
The consequence of this spirited de- 
mand was immediate permission to 
pass, and the punishment of the man- 
darin and pilot chiefly concerned. 

In the year 1781, a Captain 
M‘Clary, of the merchant service, 
having brought a Spanish prize into 
Macao, was seized by the Portuguese, 
thrown into prison, and forced to pay 
70,000 dollars, as the value of his 
prize, which had unfortunately been 
wrecked after her capture. Soon 
after his liberation, and whilst lying 
off Whampoa alongside a vessel un- 
der Dutch colours, the news arrived 
of war having been proclaimed be- 
tween England and Holland. M‘Clary 
immediately seized the Dutch vessel 
next him. Hereupon the Chinese in- 
sisted on his restoration of the prize, as 
having been captured in their waters. 
M‘Clary, however, being exasperated 
at the treatment he had previously 
met, refused to comply ; and whilst 
the Chinese troops were collecting, 
and mandarins crowding round his 
ship with alternate threats and en- 
treaties, she prepared to dropdown the 
river with both vessels. ‘The result 
of his braving the Chinese power was 
a most singular compromise. ‘The 
Chinese were permitted,when M‘Clary 
arrived with his prize near the mouth 
of the river, to board her, shouting 
triumphantly ; and in return M‘Clary 
was allowed to retain the most valu- 
able part of his prize in the shape of 
an iron chest filled with gold and 
pearls. 

We do not defend M‘Clary’s pro- 
ceedings in the above matter ; but we 
felt that it was too much a case in 
point to be omitted in our list of the 
most remarkable instances wherein 
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promptitude and determination have 
succeeded with the Chinese. Both 
parties violated international law,— 
the Chinese, in not preventing the 


unjust imprisonment and robbery of 


M‘Clary by the Portuguese,—and 
M‘Clary, in capturing the Dutch 
vessel when lying in the waters of a 
neutral country. 

After the unfortunate issue of 
Lord Amherst’s embassy in 1816, 
and whilst the ambassador and suite 
were retracing their steps, as well as 
they could, towards Canton, travel- 
ling under a complete eclipse of the 
imperial favour, the Chinese, with the 
true petty tyranny which has al- 
ways distinguished the underlings of 
office in all ‘climates, thought proper 
to inflict such insults as were in their 
power on the commanders of the 
vessels which had accompanied Lord 
Amherst on his mission. Thus the 
hoppo (or superintendant of the 
customs) refused to allow the Hewett 
to take in a cargo; and the Alceste 
frigate and the Lyra were directed 
not to anchor at Whampoa. Cap- 
tain Maxwell, however, who com- 
manded the Alceste, perceiving the 
animus by which the Chinese were 
instigated in these proceedings, very 
properly disobeyed orders, obedience 
to which would have involved the 
debasement of our national dignity. 
He accordingly proceeded in the Al- 
ceste tow ards WwW hampoa, and on his 
passage was fired at by the junks and 
the fort at the mouth of the river. 
A few shots and one well-directed 
broadside served effectually to si- 
lence the ill-directed gunnery of his 


adversaries ; and the consequence of 


his decision was that the Hewett was 
immediately allowed to take in her 
cargo, whilst the Alceste was liberally 
supplied with provisions; and the 
Chinese, rather humorously, ac- 
counted for their opposition by a 
proclamation, stating that their guns 


had been merely fired as a salute of 


honour. 

The next remarkable case to which 
we shall draw the attention of our 
readers, as illustrative of the good 
results of decision on our part when 
based on justice, is that of the English 
frigate the Topaze. A party of 
British sailors belonging to that ves- 
sel, when lying off the island of Lin- 
tin in 1822, were treacherously at- 
tacked by a superior body of Chinese 
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on landing upon the island. In 
the conflict there were four of the 
natives wounded, and one killed, 
whilst fourteen of the British were 
more or less seriously hurt. ‘The 
viceroy of Canton, proceeding on the 
Chinese principle of treating the bar- 
barians—namely, that of requiring 
one or more of the “ barbarians” to 
be delivered up, not for trial, but for 
execution, in every case of homicide, 
whether justifiable or not— insisted 
on two English seamen being sur- 
rendered to the Chinese authorities. 
He threatened, at the same time, to 
make the Company’s committee re- 
sponsible in the event of their not 
being given up; and likewise to put 
a stop, meantime, to the entire trade. 
The English immediately had the 
firmness, in reply to this preposterous 
demand, to quit Canton, haul down 
the British flag, and proceed to the 
second bar anchorage. The high 
tone of the Chinese was immediately 
lowered ; and when all their attempts 
to procure a dishonourable compro- 
mise had failed —such as, that Cap- 
tain Richardson should withdraw for 
a few days, to enable them to report 
that he had absconded—they were 
at last obliged immediately to reopen 
the trade, and absolve the committee 
from all responsibility. 

Some Parsees, subjects of the Bri- 
tish empire in India, having, in 1829, 
murdered the unfortunate master of 
a trading vessel, named Mackenzie, 
during some midnight squabble, were 
sent prisoners to Bombay, there to 
stand their trial for the homicide. 
The Chinese authorities, in their 
usual way, demanded the delivery of 
the Parsees for execution (for that 
alone can be supposed to be the 
meaning of their demand, judging 
from their previous conduct on 
former occasions). ‘The demand was 
of course refused. Threats were held 
out of using foree in the event of 
non-compliance. ‘The committee im- 
mediately ordered up two eighteen- 
pounders and a strong guard to 
Canton, which so effectually intimi- 
dated the Chinese, that their threats 
were at once withdrawn, and the 
guns consequently sent back, after 
having remained a fortnight at Can- 
ton. We do not approve of the 
subsequent conduct of the board of 
directors in superseding this com- 
mittee, but cannot enter into details 
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which would lead us too far from our 
proposed subject. 

Nor must we forget the critical 
events of 1814, when his majesty’s 
ship Doris, having brought an Ame- 
rican prize, captured off the Ladrone 
Islands, into Macao, the Chinese go- 
vernment immediately issued an 
edict, desiring the committee to order 
the Doris and her prize away. The 
committee, of course, replied, that 
they had no power to do so. ‘The 
Doris, however, subsequently having 
chased an American schooner into 
Whampoa, within ten miles of Can- 
ton, captured the schooner there,—-a 
most unjustifiable proceeding in the 
waters of a neutral country. ‘The 
schooner was subsequently retaken 
by the Americans ; but the Chinese, 
incensed at the conduct of the com- 
mander of the Doris, made it the 
ground of a series of aggravated ag- 
gressions, not against the offending 
party, but against the factory and the 
committee, who had no control what- 
ever over the captain of the Doris. 
The committee were at last forced to 
take the energetic step of proclaim- 
ing a stoppage of the trade. The 
Chinese immediately shewed them- 
selves more placable ; but, after some 
discussions, the viceroy suddenly re- 
solved to break off all negotiations. 
The committee, acting under the ad- 
vice of Sir George Staunton, instantly 
resolved on quitting Canton, and di- 
rected all British subjects to do the 
same. The result was not merely 
the sudden vanishing of all the pre- 
vious obstinacy of the Chinese, but 
the immediate re-establishment of our 
trade on a firmer footing than ever, 
with the addition of several most im- 
portant privileges. 

We might instance, likewise, the 
far greater respect with which our 
ambassador, Lord Macartney, was 
treated in 1793, though he refused to 
submit to the degrading ceremony of 
the rotow, than the Dutch embassy, 
which shortly afterwards gained no- 
thing by the most servile and abject 
submission to every degradation but 
a few half-gnawed bones sent to 
them on a dirty plate from the table 
of the emperor of the “ten thousand 
kingdoms.” 

Let us now reverse the picture, and 
briefly recount the most prominent 
instances in which we pampered the 
absurd vanity of the Chinese, by sub- 
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mitting to arrogant demands, where 
they were not founded either on law 
or reason. We have seen the success 
which always attended a firm and 
spirited demonstration ofourstrength, 
we have now to consider how far an 
opposite line of conduct answered our 
expectations. We believe that we 
are not engaged in either a useless 
or uninteresting task at the present 
critical juncture of our affairs in 
China, in thus contrasting the several 
most important cases in which op- 
posing systems were pursued with 
regard to our commercial relations 
at Canton, previous to the recent 
opium disputes. 

We find in 1760, that a most me- 
ritorious officer of the Company of 
the name of Flint, incurred the dis- 
pleasure of the Chinese government 
im consequence of an attempt made 
by him in obedience to orders of the 
Company to trade at Ningpo after 
the destruction of the English factory 
there in 1750, and interdiction of ail 
future trade with that port. Mr. 
Flint, on his return, was favourably 
received; the hoppo, who was an 
individual obnoxious to the Company, 
was degraded, and every thing seemed. 
to promise well for the future pro- 
spects of the British. ‘This, however, 
was but a prelude to a most treacher- 
ous plot; whereby, under pretence 
of being invited to hear a proclama- 
tion of the emperor, Mr. Flint was 
seized and thrown into prison, where 
he was confined nearly three years, 
the Court of Directors contenting 
themselves with a mere request for 
his liberation, though it was well 
understood that a bribe of about 250/. 
would have obtained his freedom. 
The tame and servile submission of 
the Company to this flagrant injustice 
inflicted on one of their best officers, 
acting under their own orders, reflects 
the highest disgrace on all concerned. 
Yet the consequences of all this 
humiliation, if not such as were ex- 
pected, were at least such as it best 
merited. 

Shortly after the impunity thus 
extended to the Chinese government, 
a series of vexatious measures were 
resorted to against the commander 
(Captain Affleck) of his majesty’s 
ship, Argo, which had arrived, con- 
veying a transport bearing some trea- 
sure to the Company. After a num- 
ber of disputes, the Chinese haying in- 
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sisted on measuring the Argo for the 
purpose of levying on her the ton- 
nage-duty payable by merchant ves- 
sels, the trade was stopped by the 
refusal of her captain to submit a 
king's vessel to so novel a requisition. 
At last, however, despite of the pre- 
cedent of Anson's successfully resist- 
ing a similar request, Captain Affleck 
submitted ; and the only good result 
from his so doing appears to have 
been embroiling the natives and the 
English in a series of quarrels, which 


not unfrequently ended in several of 


both parties being either killed or 
wounded. 

The most flagrant instance, per- 
haps, on record, ofa worse than tame 


submission to the unjust demands of 
the Celestials, appears to us that of 


thesurrender ofan Englishman named 
Francis Scott to be murdered by the 
native authorities. A Chinese had 
lost his life, about eight years after 
the affair of Captain Affleck, in some 
chance-medley, such as was then so 
frequent. An English sailor, Francis 
Scott, was supposed by the Chinese 
to be implicated in the matter. There 
was, however, no evidence whatever 
against him —or rather we should 
say, that he was clearly proved to be 
innocent. The Chinese, notwithstand- 
ing, persisted in demanding his sur- 


render; and, to the eternal shame of 


humanity be it said, at a general 
council of the European residents it 
was resolved by a plurality of votes, 
that the unfortunate man, though de- 
clared to be innocent, should be sur- 
rendered. He was accordingly hand- 
ed over to the Chinese, and by them 
murdered. 

We need not, therefore, be sur- 
prised to find that when, a few years 
subsequently, a French seaman had 
killed a Portuguese (we know not 
whether by accident or design), and 
afterwards taken refuge in the house 
of the French consul, he was de- 
manded by the Chinese authorities ; 
and having been given up to them, 
was at once strangled without even 
the form of a trial, and without any 
means having been adopted by the 
Chinese to discover whether the 
homicide had been committed by ac- 
cident or design, or whether it was 
justifiable or not. 

Let us pause here for a moment, 
and reflect whether it is astonishing 


that the Chinese should look on us 
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as merely actuated by avarice and 
selfish love of gain in our intercourse 
with them, when we have ourselves 
so disgraced our name and nature 
as to surrender innocent men to be 
murdered ; lest, forsooth, we should 
excite the wrath of the emperor of 
the flowery kingdom. Ifthe Chinese 
have of Iate surprised us by their 
arrogance, it is only right to re- 
member how frequently we have, on 
former occasions, incurred their con- 
tempt. What can be more thoroughly 
abominable than the following case ?— 
In 1784, an unfortunate gunner in 
the Lady Hughes, when firing a 
salute, injured some Chinese in a 
chop-boat near the vessel, one of 
whom subsequently died. The gun 
had by some accident been loaded. 
The Chinese forthwith demanded that 
the man should be surrendered to 
them; admitting at the same time 
that the whole afiair appeared to be 
accidental, yet insisting on the man’s 
going through the form of a trial. 
The supercargo of the Lady Hughes 
having gone on shore, was iny eigled 
into the power of the Chinese, “the 
very night that the mandarins had 
consented to the gunner’s trial taking 
place in the factory, and not before 
the fooyuen in Canton. On finding 
that the Europeans had taken the 
alarm at a measure which more or 
less threatened the personal safety of 
all, the Chinese lulled their suspicions 
with a message to the effect that 
they need be under no apprehension 
for Mr. Smith's safety, as aa merely 
detained him for the purpose of 
asking him a few questions. It was 
evident a few days afterward, when 
a deputation waited on the fooyuen, 
that he was himself frightened at the 
lengths he had gone to, and that it 
was only requisite for the Europeans 
to be firm. An unaccountable fear 
of the Chinese authorities, or rather 
of being able to purchase fewer pounds 
of tea, appears to have paralysed all 
the foreigners in Canton at the time. 
The consequence was, that Mr. Smith 
was at last induced to write from his 
place of incarceration to the captain 
of the Lady Hughes, requesting him 
to send the gunner up for examina- 
tion ; with which request the captain 
(improperly, as appears to us) com- 
lied, Mr. Smith was thereupon re- 
me and the mandarins informed 
the English that no apprehensions 
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need be entertained for the life of the 
gunner. He was murdered about a 
month afterwards, and no redress ever 
demanded ! 

Why should we proclaim war to 
the knife if a hair of M‘Leod’s head 
be injured? Shall not the recollec- 
tion of the old gunner, basely aban- 
doned to be murdered as a victim at 
the shrine of the Moloch of pelf and 
tea, “ sit heavy on our souls?” Are 
these things, if thus lightly done, to 
be lightly forgotten? What possible 
comparison can exist as to the atro- 
city of the poor old gunner voluntarily 
given up by his own countrymen, and 
that of M‘Leod ; supposing him to be 
at this moment hanged, quartered, 
and galvanised? We have not the 
shame of having deserted him. Let 
us, we again say, bethink us well of 
these our own acts, when we call the 
Chinese haughty, silly, and arrogant. 
We believe that, in a great measure, 
we have ourselves contributed to make 
them what they are. 

This case of the gunner was, how- 
ever, the last of the kind with which 
the English had to reproach them- 
selves. Since then they have ever 
resisted, in the most determined man- 
ner, all attempts on the part of the 
local Chinese authorities to get into 
their power any of their fellow-sub- 
jects. The very success of such re- 
sistance enhances, if possible, the 
moral guilt of its not having been 
resorted to sooner. One of the very 
best arguments we could adduce in 
favour of our position is presented in 
the strong contrast afforded by the 
different policy of the English and 
the Americans, and the different suc- 
cess attending their measures with 
reference to two cases of homicide 
that occurred in the year 1821. One 
we have already adduced as an in- 
stance of what can be effected with 
the Chinese by steady and determined 
conduct, where we feel we are in the 
right. We allude to the case of Cap- 
tain Richardson already cited, who, 
when commander of the Topaze, re- 
fused to deliver the seamen belong- 
ing to his vessel to the Chinese to 
be punished, perhaps executed, for 
having defended themselves against 
a treacherous assault of the natives. 
We have shewn how no bad con- 
sequences resulted from this very 
proper conduct. The trade that had 
been for a time stopped was resumed, 
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and the honour of the British name 
successfully upheld. How opposite 
was the conduct of the Americans a 
few months previously! In Septem- 
ber of that year (1821), an Italian 
sailor, named Francis Terranova, be- 
longing to the American ship, Emily, 
had the misfortune to kill a native 
woman by carelessly flinging over- 
board an earthen jar, which struck 
her on the head. There was no doubt 
that the circumstance was entirely ac- 
cidental, but the mandarins insisted 
on the man being tried. The form of 
a trial was accordingly gone through 
on board the vessel, in presence of 
the mandarins; and the unlucky 
sailor declared guilty, of course, and 

ut in irons. The American trade, 

owever, continuing stopped till such 
time as the poor fellow should be 
delivered up to Chinese justice, and 
this interfering with brother Jona- 
than’s views of self-interest, the man 
was finally surrendered to the native 
authorities after a week’s delay, and 
the very next morning strangled! 
Thus when we were true to ourselves, 
with justice on our side, we invariably 
found the Chinese yield; whereas, 
when a vacillating conduct was pur- 
sued, every advantage was taken of 
the weakness and indecision of the 
Europeans, and a really imbecile go- 
vernment was enabled to domineer 
over the most powerful states in the 
world. 

We wish not to be misunderstood, 
as desirous of ever advocating a re- 
course to arms where peaceful mea- 
sures could obtain the object sought 
—least of all would we wish to see 
this country seeking self-aggrandise- 
ment, by either arms or diplomacy, 
at the expense of the high character 
she has hitherto maintained for jus- 
tice in all her dealings; but we do 
believe that the Chinese, of all na- 
tions, are the readiest to make a de- 
mand, unfounded in either reason or 
justice, and designed merely to pam- 
per a ridiculous vanity, whilst at the 
same time they are likewise the 
easiest to be deterred from insisting 
on any such point, if met with a re- 
solute front. Like the tiger, treach- 
erous and greedy in the pursuit of 
their prey, a firm and proper respect 
for ourselves, as also a determined 
and steady attitude of defiance, have 
generally proved them to be either 
imbecile or cowardly, as the unfurl- 
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ing of a parasol in his face by the 
feeble but fearless hand of a woman 
has been known to make the Bengal 
tiger retreat to his lair. It seems to 
us that, in our former dealings with 
the Chinese, both parties acted as 
though engaged in a great political 
game of “brag.” It was not the 
question who had really the best 
hand, but who had the resolution to 
conceal his weakness longest, that 
generally decided the fortune of the 
game. Our chief error lay frequent- 
ly in attempting to apply force 
without being sure that we had the 
means. Thus, what could be more 
ridiculous than our conduct in 1808, 
when we very improperly landed 
some of our troops at Macao, when 
fearful of a descent of the French 
there ; and persisted in maintaining 
our position, despite the remon- 
strances of the Chinese government, 
though we knew very well our ad- 
miral had strict orders not to fire a 
gun, or come to actual hostilities 
with the natives? The consequence 
was that when the Chinese troops 
began to assemble in force, and 
matters approached to extremities, 
Admiral Drury had to withdraw our 
soldiers, and yield every point to the 
Chinese, who, in their exultation, 
erected a pyramid to continue to 
posterity the fame of their great vic- 
tory over the barbarians. We are 
led by the same train of reasoning to 
infer, that when we had the means in 
our hands of enforcing a demand once 
made, it was the very worst possible 
policy to retreat on matters ap- 
proaching a crisis. We consider that 
we did so in the case of Lord Napier. 

His lordship, as our readers may 
remember, was appointed to the re- 
sponsible situation of superintendent 
of our trade with China, when the 
act of 1833 had thrown that immense 
commerce open to all classes of her 
majesty’s subjects. On arriving in 
the Chinese seas Lord Napier hur- 
ried, perhaps somewhat injudiciously, 
to Canton, when he was forthwith 
assailed with grandiloquent procla- 
mations commanding his immediate 
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departure. It was then, if at all, 
that he should have retired ; for the 
Chinese alleged a fair reason for his 
not residing at Canton, namely, that 
they were then awaiting a report 
from the Hong merchants on the 
mode in which the English trade was 
in future to be conducted; till the 
receipt of which report they insisted 
on the superintendent confining 
himself to Macao. When, however, 
Lord Napier had formed the deter- 
mination of continuing at the factory, 
though we conceive him to have been 
decidedly wrong in adopting such a 
course in opposition to a decree which 
the Chinese had an undoubted right 
to make, we maintain that he ought 
to have been deterred by no circum- 
stance whatever from making his po- 
sition good. This appears to have 
been his own view of the case; for 
when matters had come to extremity, 
he gave orders that his majesty’s ves- 
sels, the Imogene and Andromache, 
should force their way through the 
channel of the Bogue. When they 
had succeeded in making some pro- 
gress, and when hostilities had com- 
menced, the superintendent suffered 
himself to be persuaded by the fright- 
ened Parsee merchants and others, 
and to countermand his former or- 
ders, yielding every thing to the 
Chinese, and announcing his deter- 
mination to obey the imperial order 
to retire to Macao. 

In justice to the memory of one, 
whom we believe to have been a good, 
if he was not a great man, we must 
here observe, that although palpably 
wrong in his first step of approach- 
ing Canton in direct violation of the 
Chinese prohibition, we believe that, 
if left to himself, his lordship would 
have known how to have at least 
gallantly defended his error. The 
mortal illness with which at this cri- 
tical time he was struck had doubt- 
less unnerved him; and those mer- 
chants, who had been so ready at 
first to concur in his decision— who 
had even signed unanimously a letter 
to that effect —deserting him in the 
hour of need,* must likewise have 


* The Parsee merchants, in particular, took rather a discreditable view of the 


case, as far as they were themselves concerned. 


In an address which they presented 


to the superintendent, they stated they hailed with delight his lordship’s arrival, and 
approved of his measures, whilst they imagined the stoppage of trade to be merely a 


ruse of the Chinese, to be receded from when opposed with vigour. 


As, however, 


there appeared to be no hope of an early arrangement being come to, and the Chinese 
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greatly contributed to his giving the 
disreputable order to British men-of- 


war to retreat from the ill-directed’ 


fire of Chinese gunners. ‘The entire 
affair was, however, most unfortu- 
nate, as it lowered the English more 
than any circumstance which had 
ever taken place in our previous 
intercourse with the Chinese. The 
latter were, of course, enabled to re- 
present to their master that the 
“ barbarian eye” had been ignomi- 
niously forced to retreat before the 
gallant troops of the flowery empire. 

Such being the state of affairs so 
very recently as 1834, it became of 
paramount importance that in future 
great care should be taken never to 
attempt any object without steadily 
carrying our efforts to a completion, 
no matter what difficulties might 
arise, or what resistance might be 
offered. We had not merely to 
maintain, but in a certain degree to 
recover our national dignity. We 
trust that the reader has by this time 
gathered sufficient from our summary 
of the leading differences between 
England and the Chinese previous to 
1838, to enable him to agree with us 
in thinking that we never gained any 
thing but dishonour where we yielded 
our rights to a people incapable of ap- 
preciating the motives with which we 
did so; and that when we commenced 
hostilities, and abandoned them from 
want of nerve to bide the issue, or 
from ill-judged policy, we generally 
reaped only contempt, added to 
failure: whilst, on the other hand, 
in all those cases where we had the 
moral courage to enforce a right, we 
found the Chinese yield, and our na- 
tional character rise with them in 
proportion. Ifsuch be our reader's 
deduction from the brief abstract we 
have given him of our intercourse 
with the Celestial Empire before 1838, 
and we really believe no material 
passage of it has been omitted, we 
entreat him to follow us yet farther, 
and behold how all the fruits of past 
experience have been wasted in vain 
on our late plenipotentiary, whose 
vacillation, inconsistency, wrong- 
headed obstinacy, and utter inca- 
pacity, have stamped an indelible 
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disgrace on the British name. 
Wherever our arms are carried, 
there shall the British soldier be 
found victorious ; but what shall we 
say of him whose vacillation has tar- 
nished the triumph of our brave 
warriors, and undone what their 
courage had accomplished? Unen- 
lightened by the past, and only con- 
fident—as a fool is confident — with 
regard to the future, this favoured 
scion of the Whigs has been suffered 
for nearly five years to continue an 
incubus on the efforts of those who 
sought to restore some order from 
the chaos which he had created. 
Providence, however, often accom- 
plishes the most important revolu- 
tions by the meanest instruments ; 
and perhaps, in obedience to this law, 
we may yet find the incapacity of an 
Elliot made the means of fomenting 
a smuggling quarrel into a national 
war, which destined to confer the 
light of freedom, civilisation, and re- 
ligion, on three hundred millions of 
our race. 

We by no means intend to ransack 
a pile of official documents, to prove 
that in the commencement of our 
present differences with China we 
are mainly indebted to “ the great 
plenipotentiary ” for having brought 
them to their present ripened state of 
maturity ; but feeling, as we do, that 
‘Admiral Byng was murdered if El- 
liot be not impeached, we must 
briefly allude to his commencement, 
that we may the better be enabled to 
hunt him through his labyrinth of 
tortuous blunders, even to his final 
dismissal from the post which his 
incapacity had so ae disgraced. 
We shall be very brief, though, we 
trust, very accurate ; and must hurry 
over the first steps taken by this dis- 
creditable official, that we may be 
enabled to dwell longer on his last, 
as disclosed in the late despatches 
from Sir Hugh Gough and Sir Le 
Fleming Senhouse. For the better 
aid to the memory of our reader, we 
shall number the chief delinquencies 
of this valuable public servant ; and 
only regret that we cannot perma- 
nently chalk them on his back. 

1. We would be glad to be in- 





seeming disposed to resist, they implored him in rather ahject terms to relieve them 
from their perilous position, Could they say more plainly, ** We are willing to aid 
you whilst prosperous, and to desert you when likely to be unsuccessful ?” 
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formed on good authority, whether 
at the very commencement of the 
Chinese war, for we presume the 
original bickering has now arrived at 
that dignity, Captain Elliot, who was 
superintendent of our legitimate trade, 
was in any way authorised to pro- 
tect those who, in direct violation of 
the Chinese edicts, continued to prac- 
tise a trade thus rendered illegal, for 
thesake of the great profits it brought, 
though purchased at a great risk. 
He either was properly constituted 
their abettor and defender, or he was 
not. If he was bound by the instruc- 
tions of his government to support 
the smuggling trade in opium on ac- 
count of the great addition it brought 
to our Indian revenue, then he must 
have acted in direct opposition to 
those instructions, when [ published 
on the 8th of December, 1838, a pro- 
clamation stating, that in the event 
of a seizure of the opium he had no 
power to interfere in behalf of the 
dealers in that article. If,on the other 
hand, he had no instructions author- 
ising him to constitute himself over- 
seer and director of an illegal traffic, 
we ask on what authority it was that, 
on the 27th of March, 1839, he gave 
directions that all the opium should 
be landed, and delivered up to the 
Chinese commissioner ? In the one 
case he must have declined to act up 
to his instructions, and in the other 
he must have exceeded his powers in 
a manner the most unwarrantable. 

2. When opium, to the value of 
three millions sterling, had been sur- 
rendered, in accordance with the pro- 
clamation of her Majesty's superin- 
tendent, under his guarantee that 
the British treasury should reim- 
burse the dealers for all their losses, 
is it not a fair subject for inquiry, 
whether the superintendent’s assumed 
right to implicate this country to such 
an enormous extent was a deception 
practised from a selfish wish to ex- 
tricate himself out of the perilous 
position in which he was placed by 
his eagerness to hurry to the aid of 
his friend Dent, the chief smuggler 
(whereby he found himself within 
the toils of the Chinese commis- 
sioner); or whether this idea, that 
the word of Charles Elliot was as good 
as the bond of the chancellor of our 
exchequer for three millions, was 
merely a madman’s whim, arising 
from the infirmity of a weak brain ? 
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If we are to judge that the former 
motive, anxiety for his own safety at 
the moment, was the reason of his 
pretending to a right which he did 
not possess, then we shall rank him 
with the poltroon who deserts his 
standard in the moment of action 
and seeks safety in dishonourable 
flight ; whilst, if we are to suppose 
that he fancied he possessed such an 
extensive power, mention of which 
was unaccountably omitted in his 
instructions, and which we are very 
much inclined to think it would have 
required an act of parliament ex- 
pressly to have given him, we shall 
be forced to regard him as an idiot 
—but one or the other—either a pol- 
troon or a fool he must have been, 
and the question is not for us, but for 
a court-martial to decide. 

He knew well that all the opium 
property was perfectly secure from 
the Chinese, as the vessels containing 
it were moored securely at Lintin; 
and when he found that he himself 
was in the power of the Chinese au- 
thorities, we are of opinion, that he 
would much better have discharged 
his duty as a British officer and a 
gentleman had he issued an order 
that the opium-dealers should secure 
their property as they best might, 
whilst he remained to confront the 
vengeance of Lin, and perhaps to en- 
dure it, if no means of rescue could 
be found. In this course there would 
have - been, doubtless, considerable 
personal danger, but it was his duty, 
and he shrank from it. 

3. There are certain degrees of 
human folly which become absolutely 
criminal. Thus, if the captain of a 
line-of-battle ship were to direct the 
helmsman to steer her in a course 
where a glance at the chart ought to 
convince any rational being there 
were breakers ahead—if those break- 
ers were actually pointed out to him, 
and he still refused to countermand 
his orders, asserting, and perhaps 
thinking, that the ship could glide 
with ease through solid granite cliffs, 
ought not such a captain to be 
broken and dismissed, though the 
loss of the vessel might not have been 
purposely designed by him, but 
merely occasioned by an obstinate 
adherence to some insane theory? 
Yet in what respect was Captain 
Elliot's conduct less criminally fool- 
ish? He had the benefit of being 
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able to refer to a long series of dis- 
putes with the Chinese government, 
in which it was invariably found that 
yielding to unjust demands was the 
surest way of provoking further ex- 
tortions, and subjecting ourselves to 
renewed insolence, from the Chinese 
government. The demand they then 
made on our superintendent of a 
legal trade, to make himself respon- 
sible for the conduct of an illegal 
traffic, was a demand essentially un- 
just, and should have been resisted 
by Captain Elliot at any personal 
hazard to himself: yet we find him 


recklessly disregarding the lessons of 


the past, and servilely yielding to 
the threats of the Chinese—nay, ac- 
tually overstepping his authority, for 
the purpose of complying with them 
—and entailing on us, instead of the 
brilliant prospect of a splendid com- 
merce firmly established on a secure 
and honourable footing, a series of 
disgraceful exactions and petty ty- 
ranny, which immediately followed 
the surrender of the opium, and soon 
rendered the latter but a secondary 
question, as we found that, far from 
reaping the benefits we had been 
promised, we were forced to fit out an 
expensive armament for the purpose 
of avenging the murder of our sub- 
jects, and numerous affronts put upon 
our national dignity. Surely fatuity 
like this calls for some public mark 
of the public contempt. 

4. Passing over the “ plenipoten- 
tiary’s” characteristic vacillation in 
the combat, which he had caused to 
be commenced between the Volage 
and a fleet of war-junks, in which he 
directed the British firing to cease 
before that of the Chinese was si- 
lenced, thereby giving them the 
moral prestige of a victory in the 
eyes of the ignorant natives, in the 
Jirst action between the British and 
the “ celestial” admiral Kwan, let us 
view his conduct when we were ac- 
tually and ayowedly at war with 
China—a war which our surrender 
of the opium failed to avert. Our 
readers are aware, that after the cap- 
ture of the island of Chusan by our 


* We attribute, of course, the removal of the seat of negotiation to Captain Elliot, 
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forces last July twelvemonth, Ad- 
miral Elliot, who arrived precisely 
when every thing had been accom- 
plished by Sir Gordon Bremer, sailed 
to the mouth of the Peiho, in the vi- 
cinity of Pekin. The greatest conster- 
nation prevailed along the coast, and, 
for the first time in our dealings with 


. that singular people the Chinese, we 


were admitted to treat with them on 
terms of equality as an independent 
and honourable nation ; every thing 
promised fair for the success of our 
negotiations ; we were preceded by 
accounts of our victory at Chusan ; 
a powerful armament was ready to 
enforce the wishes of our admiral ; 
and we were at last placed in that 
position which the costly embassies 
of Lord Macartney and Lord Amherst 
had failed to secure for us, namely, 
a position to treat with the emperor 
himself. We were within a few days 
days’ march of his capital, and no 
longer forced to wait month after 
month for a confirmation of the most 
petty commercial regulations agreed 
to by the local authorities of Canton. 
Above all, we were at last freed from 
the danger of having our designs 
misrepresented, to suit either the 
avaricious or ambitious views of the 
official underlings of the empire. 
We were in almost immediate con- 
tact with the imperial court, under 
circumstances the most favourable to 
our reputation and success; for di- 
plomacy comes always best after arms, 
since modern practice has long re- 
versed the ancient precept of “ cedant 
arma toge.” Yet, to the grief and 
shame of our country, the next mail 
brought the astounding intelligence 
that all these advantages, purchased 
at such cost, and so gallantly won, 
were in a moment abandoned, with- 
out a single plausible reason being 
alleged for such an extraordinary 
course ; and we heard, to our dismay, 
that the “ plenipotentiary,” * who had 
unluckily accompanied the poor old 
admiral, his namesake, to the north, 
had judged it most advisable to ad- 
journ the conclusion of the negotia- 
tions to the ancient seat of Chinese 


as the poor old admiral was at this time rendered, by illness and other causes, utterly 


incapable of acting for himself. 


Indeed, we have reason to know that the responsible 


situation he held had been almost forced upon him by Lord Minto, for family reasons, 
notwithstanding that the admiral had avowed his incapacity to discharge the duties of 


his post, 
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procrastination and duplicity—Can- 
ton. 

Weare here tempted to ask, What 
more ready plan could Captain Elliot 
have adopted for the purpose of throw- 
ing away the fruit of our victories, 
and advancing the interests of the 
Chinese, had he been actually a de- 
signing traitor, and in the pay of our 
enemy? Could he have done any 
thing better calculated to allow the 
Chinese court time to recover from 
its panic, and recede from the pro- 
mises it had made? The result soon 
proved that, when we had sailed back 
some 1500 miles, it was only to find 
we had been juggled out of the bene- 
fit of our former success, and that the 
negotiations were as remote as ever 
from a satisfactory termination. In 
short, hostilities had to be renewed, 
and against an empire now thorough- 
ly alarmed, and to which we had af- 
forded time to put forth its strength. 
Does not folly so often repeated merit 
a something more than mere dismissal 
from the post which it has sullied ? 

5. We shall briefly compress into 
this category the details of Captain 
Elliot’s reiteration of the same po- 
licy, so admirably calculated to mar 
all the hopes which the success of our 
arms so repeatedly excited. As we 
before said, had he been a paid traitor 
he could not have acted worse ; for 
what could a paid traitor do more 
than yield whatever had been won 
by our troops? As surely as we 
captured a post, or were in a position 
to push our success to a happy termi- 
nation, so surely has Captain Elliot 
put his fiat on our advance, and under 
pretence of negotiating, insisted on 
our abandoning all the positions we 
had gained. The power with which 
the country had intrusted him for 
the advancement of its interests seems 
ever to have been excited for the pur- 
pose of prejudicin 
the expedition. * rhus, when Sir Gor- 
don Bremer 
last January had with his usual gal- 
lantry stormed some forts near the 
Bocca Tigris, and was in a position to 
force his way through the latter im- 
portant passage, Captain Elliot again 
interposed, and concluded a treaty 
with the Chinese commissioner, by 
which the island of Hong Kong was 
to be ceded to us, and Chusan to be 
evacuated, &c, &c, It was a treaty 
which, in addition to its many other 
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imperfections, had the crowning one 
of requiring to be sent to Pekin for 
the emperor’s ratification. Under 
these circumstances it was natural to 
expect that we should retain the 
conquests we had made until the 
treaty extorted by them should re- 
ceive its final ratification. Captain 
Elliot, however, contrary to all the 
dictates of common sense, insisted on 
Sir Gordon's restoring Chuenpee and 
Tycock Tow, and moving his forces 
from the neighbourhood of the Bocca 
Tigris. The usual results, however, 
followed the checking our troops in 
their victorious career. It had been 
agreed to by the Chinese commis- 
sioner (Keshen) that a proclamation 
should be published on the 2d of last 
February, declaring the port of Can- 
ton open and the trade resumed. 
The 2d of the month, however, ar- 
rived, but no such proclamation was 
published. Sir Gordon, with his 
usual clear-sightedness, at once saw 
through the flimsy treachery of the 
Chinese. These are his own words 
in his despatch of the 10th of March 
to Lord Auckland,— 


“T must confess that from this mo- 
ment my faith in the sincerity of the 
Chinese commissioner was completely 
destroyed. My doubts were also strength- 
ened by the reports of the officers I sent 
up to the place of meeting, who stated 
that military works on a great scale were 
in progress, troops collected on the 
heights, and camps protected by en- 
trenchments arising on both sides of the 
river ; and that the island of North Wan- 
tong had become a mass of cannon,” &c. 


Captain Elliot, notwithstanding, 
was blind to all these hostile demon- 
strations, and had the folly—let us 
call it criminal folly —to grant 
the Chinese a further delay of ten 
days, as though to enable them to 
perfect their plans of defence! A 
proclamation from the emperor soon 
put an end to all hopes oi Elliot’s 
treaty being ratified, and called on 
his subjects to exterminate the bar- 
barians,—an order which Sir Gordon 
Bremer soon proved to be more easily 
given than executed. The result of 
that able officer’s operations was the 
capture of the redoubtable forts of 
the Bocca Tigris and of the island of 
Wantong, &e. &e. ; ; and Canton lay 
at our mercy. Again that incubus, 
Elliot, came in to paralyse all our 
exertions; and though Sir Gordon 
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declares, in the same despatch, that 
it was well known that fire-ships 
were at the time in the course of 
preparation to burn our ships, and 
that forts and other additional de- 
fences were being erected in the rear 
of the city for hostile purposes, the 
plenipotentiary again issued orders 
that no forward movement should 
take place. The city of Canton had 
been at this time abandoned by the 
civil authorities; and there was no 
actual governor of rank in the place, 
as Keshen had been superseded, 
and his successor not arrived. There 
is but little doubt that our troops 
might then have easily possessed 
themselves of the place. We would 
with regret hear that the second city 
of the Chinese empire had been sub- 
jected to the horrors of an assault 
and the dangers of a conflagration ; 
but we believe that the critical mo- 
ment which Elliot thus wantonly 
flung away was one when but little 
resistance could have been offered to 
us, and the usual horrors attending 
the storming ofa town might have 
been in a great degree avoided. About 
the 20th of the same month, when 
hostilities had been again renewed, 
the Chinese commissioner at last pro- 
claimed the port reopened, and agreed 
to a suspension of hostilities, which 
was sure to be again interrupted. 

What useful object, in the name 
of common sense, did this suspension 
of hostilities answer? Had we not a 
right to avail ourselves of our fairly 
earned success, and, till all hostilities 
with China were ended, occupy a 
city which lay at our mercy, and 
which we have been forced again to 
attack, because by these suspensions 
of hostile operations we afforded the 
enemy the means of pouring troops 
into the town, and strengthening its 
defences ? 

6. Let us at once skip from the 
events of March to those of last May, 
as detailed in the recently received 
despatches from Sir Hugh Gough 
and Sir Le Fleming Senhouse. Doubt- 
less, we are about to find in them 
ample proof of even the thick-headed 
Elliot being at last penetrated with 
the conviction, that the best way of 
obtaining any superiority in war is 
not exactly that of surrendering any 
advantage we may obtain for the 
poor recompense of dilatory negotia- 
tions, the meaning of which is simply, 
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“ Give us a little time, and we shall 
get ready for another trial of strength 
with you.” Alas! no. The taste 
which our unlucky superintendent 
had by this time acquired for engag- 
ing in those negotiations which af- 
forded him most frequent opportunity 
of signing himself Charles Elliot, 
H. M.’s plenipotentiary, &c. &c., 
could only be gratified when the 
clang of arms had ceased ; and, con- 
sequently, his old mania for rushing 
in between the combatants, and beat- 
ing down their swords, prevailed. 
He had not even learned the proper 
time for doing so with dramatic effect ; 
and as there is but one step from the 
sublime to the ridiculous, in place of 
commanding admiration as a hero, he 
appears to have won very general 
detestation as a Marplot. Nothing 
can be more honourable to our forces 
than the brilliant deeds recorded in 
those recent despatches we have 
mentioned ; whilst, on the other 
hand, nothing can be well conceived 
more disgracefully imbecile than the 
whole of Elliot’s most unwelcome 
intervention in the matter. 

It appears that the immediate re- 
sult of Elliot’s former negotiations 
had been to afford the Chinese an op- 
portunity of introducing into Canton 
upwards of 45,000 soldiers from the 
adjacent provinces, independent of 
those belonging to the Quantung 
territory, in which the city is situated. 
The consequence was, that an expe- 
dition preparing against Amoy was 
detained, for the purpose of resuming 
active operations against Canton, as 
it had become evident from the 
continual arrival of fresh troops and 
other circumstances, that it was the 
intention of the local government to 
stop the trade, and renew hostilities, 
as soon as the expedition should leave 
the river. It is quite clear that, but 
for Elliot's former imbecility, such de- 
tention of the Amoy expedition would 
not have been rendered necessary. 
However, it was at last determined 
that a real and effectual attack should 
be made on the city, to put an end to 
all future apprehensions from that 
quarter. It is unnecessary for us to 
enter on the details of that brilliant 
series of operations by which, on the 
morning of the 27th of last May, the 
forces composing our expedition found 
themselves within 250 paces of the 
walls of Canton, having obtained 
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possession of the four strong forts 
which crown the heights at the north 
of the city, and commanded it in a 
great measure. It only remained to 
take possession of a fortified height 
within the walls to place the city 
completely in our power. Every 
disposition had been made for the 
assault. The necessary artillery had 
been moved up with great toil to the 
heights that commanded the town, 
and there could hardly be any rea- 
sonable doubt entertained of the suc- 
cess of the assault. Every thing 
was ready. We were at last about 
to reap some tangible reward for our 
toilsome exertions and lavish expen- 
diture upon the expedition, when lo! 
a messenger from the “ great pleni- 
potentiary” arrives a few minutes be- 
fore the signal for the assault is to be 
given. As usual, he was the herald 
of negotiations; for the mandarins, 
and the Kwang Chow-foo had in vain 
sought the preceding day to move 
the sturdy veterans, Sir Hugh Gough 
and Sir Le Fleming Senhouse, to 
listen “ to the voice of the charmer,” 
and had been therefore forced once 
more to trespass on the good-natured 
facility of the kind Plenipo. Their 
request was at once acceded to ; could 
less be done, when their strict fidelity 
to all former engagements was re- 
membered! Being aware, however, 
that he had on so many former occa- 
sions distinguished himself in rather 
unwonted acts of diplomacy, his in- 
genuity was now taxed to devise 
some new absurdity, till he at length 
hit on the expedient of valuing the 
forts we had captured, the trouble 
we had taken, the lives we had lost, 
the honour we were about to resign, 
and totting the whole up, he found it 
amount exactly to six millions of dol- 
lars; for which sum, therefore, he 
agreed, as his last act before his final 
dismissal from office, to barter the 
benefits for which we had been striv- 
ing one time by negotiation, another 
time by arms, during the preceding 
six months. 

We could understand the aban- 
doning a conquest which was likely 
to prove untenable or useless. Now, 
as from the very position of the for- 
tified hill within the city and the 
forts we had taken outside its walls, 
it was only necessary to be masters 
of these to overawe the entire city ; 
and as a few British troops in such a 
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position might readily have main- 
tained themselves against all the 
power of China, whilst we kept our 
command of the sea, the surrender of 
ourconquest cannot be justified on the 
ground that it might prove untenable; 
still less can it be defended on the 
ground of being useless. It would 
have insured to us the perfect com- 
mand of all access to that vast em- 
porium of trade in which so many 
millions of our capital are invested ; 
but far above all pecuniary consider- 
ations, it would have at once de- 
molished the absurd and fantastic 
notions of Chinese vanity ; and the 
British standard floating from the 
towers of Canton would have been 
the best reply, and the most intel- 
ligible to the Chinese themselves, to 
all the bombastic edicts of their em- 
peror, whereby, “ when he gnashes 
his teeth with combined execrations,” 
he decrees so frequently our exter- 
mination. The moral effect which 
it would have had on the populace 
of the country must have been pro- 
digious. They appear to have been 
well disposed towards us, and such a 
display of our superiority would 
doubtless have undeceived them in 
their foolish notion of their emperor's 
omnipotence. Yet for some dollars 
Elliot thought fit to exchange the 
prestige, which would have attached 
to such an effectual stopper to Chinese 
arrogance for the very equivocal 
(at least to them) appearance of our 
troops in full retreat from what many 
of them no doubt consider now their 
impregnable fortress. 

In no point of view in which we 
can turn it are we enabled to consider 
this last official act of Elliot as de- 
serving aught but the most unmiti- 
gated contempt. We cannot but de- 
spise the spirit which actuated the 
man, when he made literally the 
honour of our name and arms a thing 
to be bartered for pounds, shillings, 
and pence. How anomalous to find 
the soul of a huxter in the body of a 
plenipotentiary ! 

As for the impolicy of the pro- 
visions of the treaty, we would be 
happy to know what security we 
have that all the troops from the 
province adjacent to Canton have 
quitted the city? What security that 
they have removed, as stipulated, to 
the distance of sixty miles? What 
security that they may not return? 
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The only security which we possessed 
we have abandoned; namely, the 
possession of the forts which com- 
manded the town; for by the same 
treaty all the British forces were 
bound to return outside the Bocca 
Tigris, without leaving a single wit- 
ness to report whether the Chinese 
fulfilled their part of the contract. 
Nay, such was the incomprehensible 
confidence of this renowned plenipo- 
tentiary in the honour of the Chinese, 
that when only five out of the six 
millions of dollars had been paid, and 
only 14,000 out of the 45,000 troops 
in the city, that were bound to leave 
it, had marched out, he insisted on 
Sir Hugh Gough retreating with our 
forces. ‘The remainder, therefore, of 
the 45,000 soldiers may have con- 
tinued in the town, for all we know 
to the contrary, and the 14,000 who 
had marched out may have marched 
back the moment we were out of 
sight; whilst the forts that we had 
dismounted may be now rebuilt, and 
the only covalt of our operations 
be, that we have afforded the Chinese 
a lesson on the proper means of de- 
fending themselves the next time it 
may be necessary to attack Canton. 

Need we wonder that if our pleni- 
potentiary has accomplished nothing 
else, he has at least succeeded in 
spreading a spirit of discontent 
amongst the soldiers and sailors of 
the expedition? Need we wonder 
at finding that the disgraceful treaty 
made by our plenipotentiary, whose 
large salary was paid for very differ- 
ent objects, had such an effect on the 
gallant Sir Le Fleming Senhouse, 
that worn out by fatigue and disap- 
pointment, he did not long survive 
the treaty of the 27th of May? “It 
has heen told us,” says the Canton 
Register, “that Sir Le Fleming said, 
he would rather have died than signed 
the terms of the treaty of the 27th 
of May. It will not, therefore, be a 
mere metaphor to say, that the ruin 
of his country’s honour and interests 
in China caused Sir Le Fleming Sen- 
house to die of a broken heart.” 

We fear that it will not diminish 
the anger both of the fleet and army 
against Captain Elliot, if it be true 
that he has commenced paying the 
opium-dealers with the money thus 
obtained for “ the use of the crown 
of England.” A malicious person 
might suggest, that as personal ap- 
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prehensions may have originally had 
some influence in determining him to 
recommend the delivery of the opium 
under his guarantee, that it would be 
repaid by our government, in like 
manner the responsibility he had 
thereby incurred had determined him 
to stop the demands which the opium- 
dealers might have on him in case 
of the refusal of the government to 
sanction his guarantee of repay- 
ment, by distributing amongst them 
this money surrendered to the crown 
of England. 

We shall now say no more of the 
“ great plenipotentiary.” We trust 
his crimes will be shortly made 
the subject of official investigation. 
Had he acted all along with a 
view to lowering the British name, 
and traitorously selling British in- 
terests, he could not have adopted 
a more effectual method for succeed- 
ing in those objects, than the line of 
vacillating conduct which he so con- 
sistently followed from first to last. 
If there be one thing more discredit- 
able than another to the late Whig 
government, it is that family con- 
nexion should have rendered a public 
minister so callous to common de- 
cency as to have continued in office 
a man whose every act proved him 
utterly incapable of, or wilfully neg- 
lectful of, the trust. 

It is a source of great regret that 
Sir Gordon Bremer was not at Can- 
ton during the late operations. On 
his judicious firmness we could have 
reposed with the utmost confidence— 
a confidence not lightly yielded, but 
a well-earned tribute paid to a long 
course of successful services. 

We cannot forget that it was Sir 
Gordon Bremer who had the sole 
management of the — to 
Chusan last year, and who likewise 
by hissable and judicious arrange- 
ments ‘destroyed or captured last 
February, in the most brilliant man- 
ner, and in an incredibly short time, 
all the forts and defences that covered 
the approach to Canton. But though 
his military and naval operations 
merit our eulogium, we give the 
gallant commander equal credit for 
that acute intelligence which enabled 
him on all occasions to penetrate the 
Fabian system of delay adopted by 
the Chinese, and justly appreciate 
the hollow insincerity of their pre- 
tended negotiations. We regret, 
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therefore, that he was not present at 
the recent operations at Canton, as 
we are convinced, that had he been 
there, possessed as he was of sufficient 
authority (having been appointed 
joint sicslesheumion along with 
Elliot), he would have overruled 
the blind eagerness with which the 
latter attempted to rid himself of 
some of the responsibility attaching 
to himself perspnally. Sir Gor- 
don’s absence, though it appear un- 
luckily to have proved detrimental 
to his country’s interests, yet arose 
from circumstances highly honour- 
able to him as a man; for, feel- 
ing that it would be impossible to 
carry on our extensive operations 
without additional reinforcements, 
and judging it extremely advisable 
that Lord Auckland should be made 
thoroughly aware of the real posture 
of affairs in China, he volunteered to 
go himself to Calcutta, and leaving 
to others the more brilliant duties of 
the soldier’s and the sailor's life, ar- 
rived, on the 20th of last April, 
at Calcutta, where he at once 
plunged into all the more irksome 
details of superintending the com- 
missariat, hastening the embarkation 
of reinforcements, and the procuring 
of transports, &c. &c. It is to these 
unwearied exertions, by which we 
regret to state that the gallant com- 
modore’s health has been seriously 
impaired, that the expedition which 
has by this time sailed northward 
will be in a great measure indebted 
for its success. What a contrast in 
all respects does Sir Gordon afford to 
the imbecile plenipotentary ! 

As long as Elliot continued super- 
intendent, we confess we had but little 
hope of the successes of our arms 
achieving aught but disappointment 
and vexation. Now that he has been 
dismissed, we hope for better things. 
We trust that no one will be hardy 
enough to maintain any longer the 
good sense or expediency of making 
arrangements, and attempting to con- 
clude negotiations in a distant corner 
of an immense empire, with persons 
whose acts were generally insincere ; 
and where designed with good faith, 
as we believe was Keshen’s case, were 
yet liable to be disavowed, when it 
subsequently suited his purpose, by 
the emperor. The interests of the 
subjects of both nations have become 
deeply involved in the present dis- 
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putes; and the Queen of England 
must now treat with the Emperor of 
China. We must no longer expose 
ourselves to be either baffled by chi- 
canery, or misrepresented by a nu- 
merous body of sub-officials, inter- 
vening between us and their master. 
At the mouth of the Peiho we may 
resume negotiations with a prospect 
of terminating them advantageously 
and with honour. We cannot there- 
fore allow ourselves to doubt for a 
moment the result. Never was the 
country served by a more gallant 
body of men, or more able servants, 
than those whom she at present pos- 
sesses in China. We have seen re- 
cently an expedition, composed alto- 
gether of not more than 5500 men, 
officers, soldiers, sailors, and marines 
included, place at their feet in a few 
days a city containing 700,000 inha- 
bitants, and garrisoned by 100,000 
troops, defended by strong forts, and 
only approached by difficult and well- 
protected channels, of the navigation 
of which we had been previously ig- 
norant. Why should we therefore 
suppose that, when joined by those 
reinforcements which Sir Gordon's 
energy has almost created, they shall 
be found less fortunate or less effi- 
cient? Ifasked, whether this handful 
of men ought to be expected to con- 
quer China? we at once reply, No. 
But England seeks not for conquest— 
she has long resisted the temptation ; 
and she asks now merely to be treated 
as an equal and to have her com- 
merce placed on a firm and intelligible 
footing. She should, therefore, con- 
fine her demands to strict justice, and 
we confess that we are not aware of 
any principle which would justify us 
in declaring restitution either of the 
surrendered opium or of its value to 
be a sine qua non. That opium has 
been given up formally, and whether 
indiscreetly or not is a question not 
between our government and the 
Chinese, but between the former and 
Elliot. We may certainly consider 
ourselves justified in insisting on 
most ample reparation, whether in 
the form of money or commercial 
advantages, for the outrages com- 
mitted on our subjects, the bad faith 
observed towards us, and the great 
expense of the expedition. If we ask, 
therefore, not for six millions, but a 
hundred millions of dollars, we shall 
be much nearer the mark of what 
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this long interruption of our trade, 


and the equipment of our fleets, &c., 
has really cost us. 

The immense extension of secret 
societies throughout China, formed 
chiefly of supporters of the old Ming 
dynasty, the diminution of that al- 
most religious adoration with which 
his subjects have been taught to re- 
gard their emperor as omnipotent, 
the now universally admitted im- 
portance of English commerce to 
China, may yet shake the Tartar 
monarch on his throne, or even place 
there for a time some post captain 
of our navy to rule the three hundred 
millions of his subjects till further 
instructions be received from the 
home government. 

It is useless to speculate at pre- 
sent. The next Chinese mail, or at 
least the one after, ought to bring to 
us important intelligence. We can- 
not, however, conclude without ex- 
pressing our cordial admiration of 
the excellent spirit which seems to 
unite all the branches of our service 
at present. Many of our readers will 
doubtless recollect the period when 
their mutual jealousy used often to 
paralyse some of our most important 
operations ; but, though that jealousy 
has long ceased, we do not think the 
spirit that has now rendered the 
united services apparently irresistible 
was ever so cordially manifested as 
in our recent operations both in 
Syria and China. Whilst such a 
spirit exists, and such competert 
leaders to guide it, need we appre- 
hend the issue ? 

We cannot do better, in conclu- 
sion, than refresh our readers with 
an anecdote not generally known, 
and most highly illustrative of the 
noble emulation and truly generous 
feeling which actuate our officers in 
their intercourse with one another. 
We owe it to our readers, after making 
them wade through the thoroughly 
humiliating details of our “ great ple- 
nipotentiary’s conduct,” to acquaint 
them more particularly with those 
who are in future to be freed from 
his disereditable rule. 

Amongst the most brilliant feats 
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er in the operations of last 
farch, was that of the capture on 
the 18th of that month of a number 
of forts before Canton, and 123 guns, 
as well as the destruction of a nu- 
merous fleet of war-junks, all accom- 
plished in a single day, by the judi- 
cious combinations and arrangements 
of Captain Herbert of her majesty’s 
ship Calliope. It is not generall 
known that Sir Gordon Bremer, with 
his usual watchfulness over all the 
departments of his duty, had arrived 
at the scene of action on the night 
preceding the operations. He was, 
of course, therefore entitled to assume 
the command; but finding on ex- 
amination that Captain Herbert’s 
arrangements were such as he would 
have himself adopted, and of which he 
entirely approved, he refused to take 
the command, lest he might deprive 
Captain Herbert of an ar 
of distinguishing himself, and with 
the same self-devotion which after- 
wards induced him to sacrifice the 
brilliant opportunities of action for 
the irksome but useful employment 
of superintending the raising of re- 
inforcements at Calcutta, he actually 
retired to a distant ship, and only 

roceeded to the Modeste about an 
te before the action ended the fol- 
lowing day. None but a soldier or 
a sailor can properly appreciate such 
disinterested generosity ; and the best 
commentary on it is the manner in 
which he alludes to his absence from 
the scene of action in his official de- 
spatch :—“ I endeavoured,” he says, 
“to push forward to the scene of 
action in the Hyacinth’s gig, but only 
arrived towards its close ; in sufficient 
time, however, to be gratified by the 
hoisting of the British colours.” 
Thus he took care to keep down the 
fact of his having been entitled by 
his presence on the spot the previous 
evening to have assumed the com= 
mand, and thus claimed for himself 
the glory of the victory. 

Surely with such men to lead 
British forces, we ought to cherish 
high hopes; for with such a more 
than heroic spirit in our navy and 
army, we might conquer the world! 
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We have never written with a heavier heart. One we loved and 
esteemed, and with whom we have spent many a happy hour, is now 
numbered with the dead. Many will feel his loss deeply. All who 
knew him, and few connected with literature were strangers to his 
hospitality and friendship, will regret his removal as that of one distin- 
guished by every generous and noble characteristic. Mr. Fraser, however, 
needs not the eulogia of friends,—he lives in many hearts. His fine tact 
and acute discrimination of literary excellence,—his taste and patronage 
of genius, in whatever garb he found it, raised him to a high 
place in the esteem of some of the first literati of the age. His 
judgment was uncommonly masculine; it weighed whatever was 
submitted to it, and required its verdict, coolly and dispassionately ; 
and rarely was the imprimatur he affixed reversed by the opinions 
or erased by the experience of others. He appreciated the importance 
of literature not merely as an elegant art, but as endued with great 
power, and allied to the spirit and influence of Christianity. He believed 
it to be the daughter of revelation, and he ever rejoiced to see it her 
handmaid also. Nothing gave him greater satisfaction than to find in our 
pages a bud taken from the tree of knowledge, and grafted into the tree 
of life. We well know the high enjoyment he derived from seeing in the 
Magazine vigorous defences of the claims of Christianity, and of its conse- 
crated herald, the church, to the reverence of the nation, and to the 
support and patronage of our princes, and cabinets, and parliaments. He 
was in politics a Tory, in outward communion a Churchman, and in heart 
a Christian. It may be truly said of him, his professions came short of, 
never exceeded, the principles he espoused, or the feelings he cherished. 
His generosity to reduced children of song and of literature is well 
known. Many a time has he accepted articles of inferior merit and paid 
the author the usual amount, quietly putting the production in the fire, 
or classifying it with useless lumber. He did so to help the needy, and 
at the same time not to offend the too sensitive feelings of unsuccessful 
authorship. We have said he was a Christian ; we say so again; and that 
too while perfectly aware of the intensity of meaning really condensed into 
that oft-misapplied term. During the latter weeks of his life, the hidden 
stream which weeds had too often concealed,—and which sin, peradventure, 
had tainted,—which the noise of the wheels of this world’s career, and the 
spray that flashes from them, had often overpowered,—gushed forth, re- 
freshing those who ever believed in its reality, satisfying those who felt 
doubts, and presenting to all who saw it a bright signature and fore- 
token of coming joy. 

He has rendered some service to his country, to his kind, to religion, and 
to truth. If, at any time, from the mixed nature of a literary magazine, 
allusions were introduced by its writers calculated either to offend good 
taste, or subvert in the least the high claims of religion and morality, he 
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was the first to interfere. When papers of great power and righteous 
principle were accepted, he was ever foremost to reward and encourage the 
writers. As publisher of Fraser's Magazine, he received many a token 
of substantial approval from the highest dignitaries on the bench and the 
holiest clergy in their parishes; and at last he closed his eyes most be- 
loved by them that knew him best. He lived, however, to see the 
symptoms of halcyon days, the foretokens of national progress and pros- 
perity,—a Conservative ministry, an expanding church,—bright har- 
bingers of national good. 

We lament his removal bitterly. We have lost a true man, a dear 
friend, a right honest and large-hearted companion. But we shall pay 


the highest tribute to his memory, not by words, but by prosecuting with 
yet intenser zeal and energy the righteous cause which he loved and 
He needs no marble record—no monumental brass. 
His image is engraven on many hearts ; and of him it is literally true, 


which we worked. 


“ He, being dead, yet speaketh.” 


As friends, we have much more to say; but we desist. 
speak. 


Let strangers 
We therefore select from the pile of papers now upon our table 
the following short extracts, embodying the opinions of our publisher's 


worth entertained by contemporary writers :— 


“The publisher of Fraser's Magazine 
died on Saturday lest, after a protracted 
illness, brought on, as it is supposed, 
by the attack of Mr. G. Berkeley. Li- 
terature has thus lost an earnest sup- 
porter, literary men a generous patron, 
and a large circle of friends one be- 
loved as a very brother. It is often 
true that an intimate acquaintance, by 
unveiling defects of character, weakens 
the reverence, respect, and esteem first 
felt. This did not apply to Mr. Fraser. 
One learned slowly but surely to love 
him, and they who knew him best 
loved him most. His fine taste, his 
ardent attachment to literary pursuits, 
and his sacrifices in the service he 
loved, endeared him to the most dis- 
tinguished literati of the age. His un- 
feigned faith, humility, and true Christ- 
ian conduct, exemplified in public life, 
and yet more richly developed on a 
death-bed, shewed that the loss of 
many is indeed the gain of one.”— 
Times. 


“ We regret to have to announce the 
death of this gentleman, which took 
place in London, on Saturday last, after 
an illness of five years’ duration. As 
the publisber of the sound Conserva- 
tive Magazine which bears his name, 
he has long been known to the literary 
and political world ; and not more ex- 
tensively known than highly esteemed. 
In him our glorious constitution in 
church and state has lost one of its 


warmest, most indefatigable, and con- 
scientious supporters; and a large 
circle of acquaintance will deplore the 
loss of a generous, disinterested, and 
valuable friend. Perhaps few have 
contributed more than himself in (com- 
paratively) private life, towards pro- 
ducing the present healthy state of po- 
litical feeling in this country. No man 
ever better deserved the name of ‘ pa- 
triot,— for while he honestly sought 
the good of his country in every action 
of his life, he sought it only as based 
on sound religious principles. We 
cannot omit mentioning as a fact parti- 
cularly interesting in this locality, that 
himself and our excellent representa. 
tive, Mr. Wortley, were amongst the 
projectors of the Westminster Conserv- 
ative Association,— one of the first, if 
not the very first, established after Sir 
Robert Peel’s memorable declaration, 
that ‘the battle of the constitution 
must be fought in the Registration 
Courts.’”— Wakefield Journal. 


** On Saturday this very estimable 
man paid the great debt of nature, at 
an early age, when, according to all 
human probabilities, he had a long ca- 
reer of usefulness and prosperity before 
him. Mr, Fraser was a successful pub- 
lisher, and proprietor of the well-known 
Magazine which goes by his name. 
From his press issued many works of 
great merit and popularity ; and he was 
personally the friend and intimate of a 
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number of authors of high talent and 
genius. In all his dealings with them, 
and with literary persons in general, he 
was direct, straightforward, candid, and 
liberal. It is a rare trait of character, 
and worthy of remembrance whenever 
he may be spoken of hereafter, that we 
never heard a complaint against what 
he either said or did in the whole of 
this difficult intercourse. He must have 
conducted himself with singular inte- 
grity and prudence to bave earned this 
praise. Mr. Fraser's own taste and 
judgment in literature were also of a 
superior order. He held peculiar opi- 
nions on some subjects ; but they in- 
terfered not with his punctual discharge 
of all the real duties of lite. In short, 
he was an individual of great worth ; 
and his premature loss is a subject of 
extensive and sincere lamentation. He 
died in Argyll Street, where his afflict. 
ed mother resided with him, after a very 
long consumptive illness, which for 
many a day left no hope of his re- 
covery : and we may conclude by re- 
peating, that a more just and honourable 
man never descended to the grave.”— 
Literary Gasette. 


«“« Mr. Fraser was descended from a 
family originally from Inverness. His 


private letters disclosed his literary 
taste and enthusiasm, and bore marks 
of an accomplished and benevolent 


mind. For some months before his 
death he was unable to attend to busi- 
ness, and rgsided in the country ; yet 
he was alive to every topic connected 
with literature and the arts. We had 
a communication from him only a few 
weeks before his premature death, on 
the subject of the Shakspeare Society, 
recently established in London, of which 
he was a member, and from which he 
anticipated a vast accession of new in- 
formation respecting the dramatic career 
and personal history of the immortal 
poet. To one distinguished literary 
man of the day—Thomas Carlyle — 
Mr. Fraser was a kind and generous 
friend. Though a keen Conservative, 
his sympathies were bounded by no 
party considerations ; and his family 
must have the melancholy pleasure of 
reflecting, that he was respected by 
men of all opinions, who knew his 
sterling integrity, and the unosten- 


tatious worth of his character.” — Inver- 
ness Courier. 


** Attached to this Number of the 
Magazine is a painful interest ; for 
scarcely had it been published, when 
the proprietor, whose name it bears, 
expired. Of the liberality of this ex- 
cellent man, the generous patronage 
which he ever afforded to merit and 
worth is a proof.” — Devonport Telegraph. 


“‘ The respected and highly talented 
publisher of this periodical is now no 
more, having fallen a victim to the 
brutal treatment he received at thehands 
of Mr. G. Berkeley. A man more 
universally beloved amongst his exten- 
sive literary acquaintance, or more sin- 
cerely esteemed for his literary talents, 
does not exist; and we must travel 
very far before we find a man more de. 
servedly esteemed, as the friend and 
patron of literature, than was the late 
Mr. Fraser.”— Doncaster Chronicle. 


“We cannot better commence our 
hurried notice of this excellent Num- 
ber, than by offering in a few but 
sincere words our humble tribute to 
departed worth. Mr. James Fraser is 
no more. He bassunk under the effects 
of a ruffianly attack made upon him, as 
our readers may remember, some few 
years ago; and in him literature has 
lost a firm and able supporter, and 
literary men a liberal patron and a 
zealous friend.” — Worcestershire Guar- 
dian. 


“« Of the Magazines before us, Fraser 
is entitled to the lead; not only for 
sterling worth and true affection to that 
mighty constitutional cause to which 
we also own attachment, but, since 
the present Number came into our 
hands, James Fraser, the esteemed and 
respected publisher, has paid the debt 
of nature ; and to his memory we owe 
a passing tribute, as a man whose 
private worth and great businesslike 
talents contributed in no mean degree 
to promote the prosperity of a publica- 
tion which has rendered more effective 
support, of recent years, to the Con- 
servative cause than any other monthly 
Magazine in the empire.” — Berwick 


and Kelso Warder. 
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